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A Note on Spelling 


Place names within the boundaries of the medieval Hungarian kingdom are 
given in their Hungarian version, with national variants and their modern 
names and countries given in brackets at the first mention, thus: Nagyszeben 
(Hermannstadt, Sibiu, in Romania). Exceptions to this rule are modern cap- 
itals: that of the Republic of Croatia, which is given in its Croatian form of 
Zagreb, and that of the Republic of Serbia, which figures in its accepted English 
form of Belgrade. The capital of the modern Republic of Slovakia, however, is 
referred to by its Hungarian name, for the use of Bratislava would be anachro- 
nistic with regard to the Middle Ages (the traditional Slovak name, Presporok, 
being a derivation of the German Pressburg). Czech and Silesian place names 
are given in their German version, with the Czech or Polish equivalent in brack- 
ets, thus: Znaim (Znojmo, in Czech Republic); Breslau (Wroclaw, in Poland). 

As for personal names, only rulers have been Anglicized (thus, Janos and 
Laszlo Hunyadi, but King Matthias). Again, there are exceptions to this rule: 
Matthias’s illegitimate son is given as Duke John Corvin, despite not being king 
after his father. For uniformity’s sake, Miklés Ujlaki was not rendered “King 
Nicholas” for the short period he was king of Bosnia (1472-77). In all other cas- 
es, I have tried to favour forms that are most common in the relevant modern 
national historiographies, although, needless to say, there can be no perfect 
solution here. 
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Introduction 


This book seeks to narrate one part of one of the longest wars in European his- 
tory. Armed conflict between the Kingdom of Hungary and the nascent Otto- 
man Empire started in the late fourteenth century and only ended in the early 
eighteenth, or, in a sense, even later. By then, Hungary had been territorially 
dismembered for 150 years, with one part of the medieval kingdom integrated 
into the Habsburg Empire, another under direct Ottoman rule, and the third 
forming a semi-independent state under Ottoman suzerainty. It is the second 
half of this long period (1526-1686) that is traditionally examined under the 
rubric of “Hungary in the Ottoman era.” Yet the period explored in this study, 
ending with the battle of Mohacs on 29 August 1526, deserves the adjective 
“Ottoman” no less, even if at that time it was a still independent and undivided 
Kingdom of Hungary that opposed an ever mightier Ottoman Empire. From 
the very first appearance of Turkish raiders on Hungarian soil, the menace rep- 
resented by the new conquerors loomed so large over Hungary as to gradually 
subsume all other aspects of foreign and domestic politics. Fighting against the 
Ottomans became the single most important aim of successive kings and gov- 
ernments, even if the ways and means they chose to do so varied constantly. 
Alongside narrating events, this book also seeks to explain their course and 
changing features in terms of the specific social and military structures of the 
rival powers. Warfare between the Ottomans and the Hungarians had nothing 
of the chivalric gallantry that saved the lives of kings John of France at Poitiers 
in 1356 and Francis I of France at Pavia in 1525. Two kings of Hungary fell in 
battle with the Ottomans, both of whom belonged to the Polish-Lithuanian 
dynasty of the Jagiellos, while a third, Albert of Habsburg, died from an ill- 
ness contracted while leading a campaign against the Turks. The consequences 
of these deaths are seldom emphasized. Suffice it to say that, had Wladislas 1 
survived the battle of Varna (1444), Janos Hunyadi would probably never have 
become governor of Hungary and his son, Matthias, would have never as- 
cended the Hungarian throne. Mutual cruelty was a basic feature of Ottoman- 
Hungarian warfare, as the slaughter of Christian captives in the aftermath of 
both Nicopolis and Mohacs shows as clearly as does the regular sending of sev- 
ered Turkish! heads to Buda by the Hungarian border captains. The profoundly 


1 Iam perfectly aware of the fact that the term “Turkish” does not correspond to “Ottoman,” 
and that, moreover, the overwhelming majority of Ottoman subjects the Hungarians con- 
fronted in the Balkans were not ethnic Turks. I have nevertheless decided to occasionally 
use it as an alternative to Ottoman in order to avoid overuse of the latter word. The decision 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


different character of this warfare is also indicated by the almost collective 
death of the Hungarian episcopate on the plain of Mohacs at a time when prel- 
ates no longer regularly took to the field in person in the West. 

Although the assertion that the Ottoman Empire lived for war may indeed 
be “a damaging and misleading stereotype” and one that unduly privileges “a 
single aspect of a rich and varied world,” especially from a wider perspective 
encompassing the whole history of that Empire,” it remains a fact that the Ot- 
tomans and their constantly expanding state were perceived by their Christian 
neighbours in the Balkans and beyond, right from the outset, as a predatory 
power that fed on the flesh of its victims. The fight against it was consequently 
seen as a struggle for survival, one which had necessarily to end with the fall of 
one of the contending parties — from the European perspective, that of the Ot- 
tomans, of course.’ Such an approach left little room for accommodation, least 
of all in Hungary, which was the first Christian power the Ottoman expansion 
encountered that had political and military institutions sufficiently developed 
to be termed a state in the limited medieval sense of the world.* It also had a 
territorial cohesion that prevented its dismemberment for almost one and a 
half centuries. This was in marked contrast to the various Balkan polities such 
as Serbia or parts of Bosnia, which disintegrated fairly quickly under the first 
blows of the new Muslim enemy and thereafter lived in an uneasy mix of op- 
position to, and collaboration with, the conquerors. Thus, from the perspective 
of countries that, like Hungary, were forced to channel an ever-increasing part 
of their resources towards defence against the Ottomans, it is certainly not un- 
fair to assert that “waging war constituted the raison d’étre of the (Ottoman) 
empire.” 

It is no wonder that, very shortly after the first clashes with the Hungar- 
ians, the Ottomans came to be identified as the “chief enemy” (inimicus capi- 
talis) of the Hungarian kingdom and, with reference to the religious divide, as 


is to a certain extent warranted by the contemporaneous usage that invariably identified 
as “Turks” the subjects of the Ottoman Empire, and the sultan as “emperor of the Turks” 
(imperator Thurcorum). 

2 Daniel Goffman, The Ottoman Empire and Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2004), 1. 

3 Pal Fodor, The Unbearable Weight of Empire. The Ottomans in Central Europe - A Failed At- 
tempt at Universal Monarchy (1390-1566) (Budapest: Research Centre for the Humanities, 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 2016), 27, citing Hunyadi’s letter of 1448. 

4 The only exception, Byzantium, was a mere shadow of its former self, its territory being re- 
stricted to the capital itself and some small coastal regions. 

5 Géza David, “Ottoman armies and warfare,” in Suraiya N. Faroqui and Kate Fleet (eds), 
The Cambridge History of Turley. Vol. 2. The Ottoman Empire as a World Power, 1453-1603 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 280. 
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“persecutors of Christ’s Cross” (persecutores Crucis Christi). Their destructive 
raids spread fear reminiscent of the terrors once caused by the Mongols, the 
last of the nomadic conquerors to have reached Hungary, in the mid-thirteenth 
century.® Whereas the terrible devastations of the Mongols affected Hungary 
for less than two years, however, it soon became evident that the Ottoman 
threat would be a much longer-lasting one. The most important consequences 
of this perception were the determination of the Hungarian ruling elite to halt 
the invaders by force of arms and the emergence of the anti-Ottoman struggle 
as the chief moral obligation of both king and nobility, in defence not only of 
their country but also of the Catholic faith in general, which the Turks threat- 
ened “to supplant and completely extinguish.”” In the course of the fifteenth 
century, further Ottoman expansion in the Balkans, the serious defeats suf- 
fered by the Hungarian armies in the 1440s, and the fact that Hungary had 
become a direct neighbour of the Ottoman Empire along a border that was 
becoming longer with every new conquest, only reinforced in the minds of the 
Hungarian political community the idea of a fight to the death against an ag- 
gressor whose aim was not only victory over the enemy on the battlefield but 
also its political annihilation.® 

The long-term consequences of constant warfare with the Ottomans were 
manifold. The most obvious was the immense devastation that Ottoman raid- 
ing caused in the southern regions of Hungary, from Croatia and Slavonia to 
that of the Szerémség (an area south of the Danube now shared by Croatia and 
Serbia). The economic and social effects of a significant loss of the population, 
and of the profound transformation of its ethnic structure, are evident.? Less 
evident, however, and much less explored, is the role that the Ottoman mili- 
tary pressure played in setting off local social and political processes that ulti- 
mately led to the secession of Slavonia from Hungary and to the “Sonderweg” 
of Transylvania. On a political level, Ottoman warfare was as instrumental 
in the emergence of the Hungarian diet as a truly consultative body as were 


6 Fodor, The Unbearable Weight, 28. 

7 “pro defensione fidei Katholice, quam immanissimus Turcorum tiranus supplantere et peni- 
tus extinguere querit” - Hungarian National Archives, Collectio Antemohacsiana, Collection 
of Photocopies (hereafter DF) 216480 (1501). 

8 On this see Pal Fodor, “The View of the Turk in Hungary: the Apocalyptic Tradition and the 
Red Apple in Ottoman-Hungarian Context,’ in Benjamin Lellouche and Stéphan Yerasimos 
(eds), Les traditions apocalyptiques au tournant de la chute de Constantinople (Paris-Montréal, 
1999), 99-131. 

g Aconsequence of Ottoman raiding and the constant influx of Balkan peoples northwards 
was that the southern counties of Hungary, foremost Szerémség, had lost their predominant- 
ly Hungarian character before the fall of the medieval kingdom. 
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the French wars of the fourteenth century in the development of the English 
parliament.!° After sporadic beginnings under Sigismund of Luxemburg and 
constant development during the reign of Matthias, it was in the period of the 
two Jagiellonian kings (Wladislas 11, r. 1490-1516, and Louis 11, r. 1516-26) that 
the defence against the Ottomans, the maintenance of border forts, and the 
consequent necessity of raising the funds to finance them emerged as the 
three most important points on the agenda of diets then regularly held with 
the participation of elected county delegates. Likewise closely connected 
to the Ottoman threat was the establishment in Hungary of one of the earliest 
permanent armies in Europe, as well as the last real appearance of the medi- 
eval crusading idea. 

Most of these crucial aspects of Ottoman-Hungarian warfare could not be 
extensively explored in the present book. In writing it, I had two chief goals. 
The first was to offer a sound chronology of events, based as much as possible 
on the sources, both published and unpublished. Despite its evident impor- 
tance not only for Hungary but also for the Ottoman Empire," the story of 
this long conflict has never before been told in its entirety. The major part of 
the book is consequently a narrative, complemented by one chapter on the 
transformation of Hungarian military structures in the period between the 
late fourteenth century and 1526 and on the fiscal and military aspects that, 
in my view, ultimately led to the fall of the medieval Hungarian kingdom. My 
other aim was to publicize in English at least some of the results of the latest 
Hungarian scholarship not only on Ottoman-Hungarian warfare but also on its 
politico-military background in Hungary, which is generally the least-known 
aspect of the whole problem for readers unable to access a predominantly 
Hungarian scholarly literature. It was partly for this second reason that consid- 
erably more attention has been paid to the period of the Jagiellonians. Despite 
their evident importance, the 36 years of the reigns of Wladislas 11 and Louis 11 
are still very incompletely known, with views being dominated by old stereo- 
types that, until recently, had obstinately refused any effort at reassessment — 
and continue to do so in popular thinking. The image of the Jagiellonian kings 
as basically unfit to rule and whose main “achievement” was to destroy the 
formidable achievements of the great Matthias, while utterly false, still haunts 
not only popularizing works but also some of the specialist literature.! 


10 — Clifford J. Rogers, War Cruel and Sharp. English Strategy under Edward 111, 1327-1360 
(Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 2014), 4-5. 

11 Fodor, The Unbearable Weight, 11. 

12 See below, Chapter V.2. 
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Another justification for more emphasis than usual being put on the period 
of the Jagiello rulers is the explosion in the number of sources and, even more, 
their growing diversification during that period. Private letters, royal and sei- 
gneurial accounts, inventories, and other similar documents made their first 
appearance en masse at that time, shedding much more light on the military 
and financial structures of warfare than ever before. Even so, however, signifi- 
cant aspects would remain in darkness if the only sources available were of 
Hungarian provenance. As such, even the relatively abundant charter evidence 
would be insufficient for a reconstruction of the wars of 1501-2 without the ad- 
dition of the reports by the ambassadors of various Italian states. The verbosity 
of foreign observers is a mixed blessing, however; in this respect, it is probably 
enough to call attention to the no doubt colourful yet extremely unbalanced 
view that the letters of the papal emissary, Antonio Burgio, project about Hun- 
garian domestic affairs in the two years before Mohacs. Filtered through the 
book of the eminent Hungarian historian Vilmos Frakndi,! the heavily biased 
observations of Burgio still serve as the chief basis for judgements made on 
many of the key political actors of the period.# 

Ottoman-Hungarian conflict before 1490 is enlightened, to varying degrees, 
by the source material. In the reign of Sigismund, the extensive narratives in- 
serted into the royal charters furnish fairly detailed evidence to permit at least 
a general reconstruction of the events and the identification of participants 
in various military operations. Under Matthias, the king’s own letters and the 
reports of successive Venetian ambassadors tell us much about both military 
events and the composition and size of the armed forces that took part in 
them. Their information is conveniently supplemented by the work of Bon- 
fini, Matthias’s Italian chronicler, whose narrative becomes increasingly rich 
in trustworthy detail as he entered the reign of his royal patron. Unfortunately, 
the least sufficiently documented period is that of Janos Hunyadi, at first gov- 
ernor and later captain-general of Hungary (1446-56), which, as we shall see, 
decisively influenced the subsequent course of Ottoman-Hungarian warfare. 
Deprived of the means of royal patronage, the governor's charters lack even the 
limited narrative eloquence that at least occasionally characterizes the grants 
issued by his royal successors while his letters, for the most part written by 
Janos, Bishop of Varad, despite revealing Hunyadi’s ideas about the war against 


13. ~—~-Vilmos Frakndi, Magyarorszdg a mohdcsi vész eldtt (Budapest: Szent Istvan Tarsulat, 1884). 

14 + On the distorting effects of the reports of foreign observers see Andras Kubinyi, “A ma- 
gyar allam belpolitikai helyzete Mohacs el6tt,’ in Lajos Ruzsas and Ferenc Szakaly (eds), 
Mohacs. Tanulmdnyok a mohdcsi csata 450. évforduldja alkalmabol (Budapest: Akadémiai 
Kiad6, 1986), 78-79. 
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the Ottomans, are almost completely silent about his campaigns and the struc- 
ture of his armies. Ottoman sources do not add much to our knowledge in this 
respect, for, with the sole exception of the Anonymous author who narrated 
the Ottoman-Hungarian wars of 1443-44, Turkish chronicles before the early 
sixteenth century are even less informative than the Hungarian sources. The 
relative paucity of the source material and the uneven documentary coverage 
of individual periods and events make most reconstructions highly dubious 
and the overall picture full of blank spots. As such, my aim was not to fill these 
lacunae but rather to concentrate on what can be known with a measure of 
certainty and to offer credible hypotheses when only conjectures were pos- 
sible. This is especially the case when reconstructing battles, the most fasci- 
nating, but at the same time the most incompletely documented, episodes of 
Ottoman-Hungarian warfare. 

War against the Ottomans was never waged by the Hungarians alone 
(figure 1.). Czechs, Poles, and Germans all fought in the armies fielded by Hun- 
garian rulers from Sigismund to Louis 11, and crusaders of various nationalities 
took up arms in defence of their religion in 1456, when Belgrade was besieged 
by Mehmed 11. The army that Sigismund led to Nicopolis was a truly interna- 
tional force, as was that of Louis 11 which opposed Siileyman’s mighty host on 
the battlefield of Mohacs. Refugee Serbian lords with lands in Hungary played 
a leading role in fending off Turkish raids and devastating Ottoman territo- 
ries in retaliation, and the rulers of the two Romanian principalities also regu- 
larly supported the kings of Hungary in their struggle against the Ottomans. 
Yet much of the political, military, and financial infrastructure of warfare 
was provided by the Kingdom of Hungary. Alongside the history of Ottoman- 
Hungarian warfare itself, it was this infrastructure and its painful adaptation 
to the requirements of constant military pressure that I have tried to explore 
and present to the reader. For it was her solid foundations, in the form of ter- 
ritorial cohesion and centralized administration, that enabled Hungary to play 
the role of the “bulwark of Christianity” for nearly one and a half centuries. 
During this time, tens of thousands of Hungarian and non-Hungarian soldiers 
lost their lives on battlefields from Croatia to Bulgaria. Only a handful among 
them are known by name, but their heroic resistance to an enemy that, what- 
ever the viewpoint one takes now, threatened their very existence, deserves to 
be commemorated. 
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FIGURE 1 


Christ’s Resurrection, with representations of Ottoman, Hungarian, Czech and 
German soldiers. Detail of the main altar of the church at Liptoszentandras 
(today Liptovsky Ondrej, Slovakia), 1512. 

HUNGARIAN NATIONAL GALLERY, BUDAPEST. 


CHAPTER 1 


Hungarian Military Organization, 1387-1526 


The first Ottoman raids in the last decade of the fourteenth century gave the 
Hungarian political elite a new problem. For most of its previous history as an 
independent kingdom, Hungary had been — and had been perceived as — an 
aggressive power that waged largely successful wars against practically all of its 
neighbours, and even the occasional defeat failed to have serious consequen- 
ces for its internal political stability. The only clear exception to this pattern 
was the Mongol invasion of the realm in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The Mongol offensive caused immense loss of life, exterminating up to 30 per 
cent of the country’s population, and profoundly transformed the settlement 
pattern of some regions.! Yet the quick and definitive departure of the invaders 
less than two years after made rapid recovery possible. One and a half centuries 
later, the Muslim Ottomans arrived less unexpectedly, and the damage they 
did was initially more restrained (at least in terms of the regions affected), but, 
as it soon appeared, they established a presence near the Hungarian borders 
that was to be much more permanent. The first Ottoman raids into southern 
Hungary must have presented an especially sharp contrast with the glorious 
reign of Louis 1 (“the Great,” 1342-82), when Hungarian armies not only domi- 
nated in south-eastern Europe but also intervened successfully in distant Italy 
and provided a sizeable part of the mercenary forces that subsequently played 
such a conspicuous role in warfare throughout that peninsula.” 

The mere fact that, between 1389 and 1395, King Sigismund of Luxemburg 
(1387-1437) had to take to the field in person every single year, either to confront 


1 For a modern assessment of the Mongol invasion and its consequences see Pal Engel, The 
Realm of Saint Stephen. A History of Medieval Hungary 895-1526 (London: I.B. Tauris, 2001), 
98-105. 

2 On the offensive wars of Louis I see ibid., 159-67. On the Hungarian mercenaries in Italy see 
William Caferro, John Hawkwood. An English Mercenary in Fourteenth-Century Italy (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2006), 63-66 and passim, where the person re- 
ferred to as “Nicholas Thod” is Mikldés Toldi, a Hungarian knight who had probably become 
the hero of legends already in the Middle Ages. On Toldi see Elemér Malyusz, “A Toldi-monda 
torténeti alapja,” in idem, Klid szolgdlatdban. Valogatott térténelmi tanulmdnyok ed. Istvan 
Sods (Budapest: MTA Torténettudomanyi Intézete, 2003), 108-29. Cf. also Attila Barany, “The 
Communion of English and Hungarian mercenaries in Italy,” in Janos Barta and Klara Papp 
(eds), The First Millennium of Hungary in Europe (Debrecen: Debrecen University Press, 
2002), 126—41. 
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the Ottomans directly or in order to strengthen Hungarian influence over 
neighbouring Christian principalities, was a clear indication that the situation 
had changed radically. Thereafter, the Ottoman military presence along the 
southern marches of Hungary remained constant, apart from a rather short 
break after 1402, until the very end of the medieval kingdom in 1526. Great 
battles and major offensive campaigns launched under the Ottoman sultan’s 
personal leadership or, conversely, by the king (or governor) of Hungary, were 
not the primary feature of the warfare that never entirely ceased between the 
expanding Ottoman Empire and the Kingdom of Hungary. With the exception 
of four great pitched battles (1396: Nicopolis; 1444: Varna; 1448: Kosovo Polje; 
1526: Mohacs) and some major sieges (1456, 1521: Belgrade; 1463: Jajce; 1475-76: 
Sabac), the military confrontations were carried out primarily by irregular 
troops on the Ottoman side and by variously-organized defensive forces on 
the Hungarian. 


During the centuries of expansion, the Ottomans waged an almost con- 
tinuous kleinkrieg along the frontiers of the Empire, which continued 
even during periods of formal peace. Characteristic of this mode of war- 
fare were raids and counterraids across the frontier in pursuit of plunder, 
especially of slaves and animals.? 


Deeply rooted in the unique structure of Ottoman society, it was this kind of 
constant crossborder kleinkrieg that gradually undermined the vitality of the 
Hungarian kingdom and had prepared its collapse by the second decade of the 
sixteenth century. 

The most destructive features of the Ottoman raids were the lack of any sea- 
sonal pattern and their consequent unexpectedness. While the organization of 
a major offensive campaign took considerable time even for the highly effec- 
tive Ottoman military administration, and news about it would reach the Hun- 
garian government weeks, sometimes months before it was actually started, 
1,000 or so lightly-armed cavalry could be assembled by the Ottoman warlords 
based at Smederevo, Nicopolis, Vidin, and later in Bosnia, in a matter of days. 
Having completed their raiding, they could easily return to Ottoman territory 
before any resistance was organized. Hot, rainless summers and extremely cold 
winters, which seem to have been frequent in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, were especially dangerous, as they rendered the big rivers passable 


3 Colin Imber, The Ottoman Empire, 1300-1650. The Stuctures of Power (London: Palgrave Mac- 
millan, 2002), 254. 
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at any point.* The organization and structure of Turkish raids are well known 
from the oft-cited description provided by Konstantin Mihailovic.> The diffi- 
culties of resisting them can be illustrated by a letter written by Ferenc Beriszlé 
to the Slavonian estates in February 1514. Characteristically, he started with the 
accusation that his previous warnings had been rejected by the adressees as 
false rumours (tantum in derisum ea receperunt ut scilicet falsa intimassemus 
vestris d[ominacionibus |). Finally, however, a Turkish raiding party of 1,500 cav- 
alry crossed the Sava and plundered as far as Diakovar (today Dakovo, Croatia) 
and Gara (today Gorjani, Croatia), taking many people captive (quasi gregem 
homines abigerunt). Another group of 50 raiders had been sighted on the oppo- 
site bank of the Sava, riding back and forth (ultra Zawam viderunt quinquagin- 
ta equites hinc et hanc cursitasse) and inspecting the ice on the river with the 
evident aim of crossing if it proved thick enough to support them. Beriszldé 
immediately gathered his own forces and the troops of his kinsman, the ban of 
Croatia,® and asked the Slavonian nobility to join them — a clear impossibility 
at that time of the year. Unsurprisingly, the raiders could not be intercepted by 
the limited forces available to Beriszlé, and the latter soon informed the Slavo- 
nians that the Turkish raiders, their numbers having swelled to 2,000 cavalry 
and 3,000 foot, had devastated the county of Pozsega.’ 


4 Cf. [1511]: “Accepimus flumina Zawam scilicet et Drawam ac potissima propugnacula parcium 
illarum constitisse et congelata esse, velleque Turcos et moliri hac occasione nacta dampna 
partibus illis inferre et incursionem facere” — DF 282621/p.127. More examples: “Danubium 
usque tres dies erit plenarie congellatum, et Turci cum ipsorum gentibus sunt promti venire 
in Hungariam,’ in Lajos Thalléczy and Antal Aldasy (eds.), A Magyarorszdg és Szerbia kéz6tti 
Osszekottetések oklevéltdra. 198-1526 (Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1907), 
(hereafter Szerbia) 88 [1430]; Archivio di Stato di Milano (ASMi), Sforzesco 650, Ungheria, 26 
(January 1456 [recte 1457]); Archivio di Stato di Modena (ASMo), Ambasciatori b. 3/24, 14 (re- 
port of Tommaso Daineri, 15 January 1502); Gusztav Wenzel, Marino Sanuto vilagkronikdjanak 
Magyar-orszdgot illeté tuddsitdsai, Part 111, Magyar Torténelmi Tar 25, 1878, 260-61 (January 
1522). On rivers rendered passable by summer's dearth of rain: Antonio Bonfini, Rerum un- 
garicarum decades, 4 vols., eds. L Fogel, B. Ivanyi and L Juhasz (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1936) 
(hereafter Bonfini), IV/5, 265; A Hédervary-csaldd oklevéltara, 2 vols., eds. Béla Radvanszky 
and Levente Zavodszky (Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1909), 1, 553-55. As shall 
be seen below, the Hungarians also crossed the Danube on the ice in the early spring of 1471. 

5 Konstantin Mihailovic, The Memoirs of a Janissary, trans. Benjamin Stoltz (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1975), 177-81. Cf. Imber, Ottoman Empire, 260-62. 

6 The Hungarian term “ban” (Latinized banus) may be a derivation of the Avar “Bayan,” via 
Serbo-Croatian. 

7 “venit fama quomodo Turci hesterna die comitatum de Posega usque Posegawar omnino 
devastassent et depopulassent, fuerunt in numero duo milia equitum et pedites in vado 
fuerunt tria milia” - Hungarian National Archives, Collectio Antemohacsiana, Collection of 
Charters (hereafter DL) 104298, which also contains the other quotes. 
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Realizing the potentially destructive consequences of this problem, the mil- 
itary reforms of successive Hungarian governments were all aimed at finding 
a way of preventing the gradual erosion of the country’s human and financial 
resources. Even if their efforts eventually proved futile, the fact that Hungary 
remained a political entity that was able to defend itself for such a long time is 
a tribute to those efforts and the parallel process of adaptation. The best solu- 
tion, a permanent standing army, was not possible for the Hungarian govern- 
ment, as was the case for all contemporary European states.® Not even Venice, 
probably the richest country in fifteenth-century Christian Europe, succeeded 
in preventing Turkish raiding parties from penetrating into and ravaging Friuli 
in the 1470s. Yet the various defensive structures that the Republic did apply 
with some success — more emphasis on light cavalry troops, “the institution 
of a selective conscription system,” and the construction of, and reliance on, 
strong fortifications — were precisely the same methods that the Hungarian 
government also experimented with from the end of the fourteenth century.9 


1 The Inheritance: Political and Territorial Structures 


When the Ottomans first appeared at her borders, Hungary had existed as an 
independent Christian kingdom for almost four centuries. Over this period, it 
had developed easily recognizable political structures that were in part simi- 
lar to and in part different from those that characterized its neighbours. The 
most obvious feature of the medieval kingdom was beyond doubt its strong 
royal power, which, established by Saint Stephen, guaranteed the dominant 
influence of its kings over the whole of the Carpathian Basin. With the excep- 
tion of the troubled decades around the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,!° the king of Hungary was the uncontested lord of his realm, ruling 
over a nobility that regarded him as the ultimate source of patronage and po- 
litical authority. It was the absence of alternative centres of authority — dynas- 
tic or territorial principalities — as sources of potential rivals that ensured the 
integrity of the medieval kingdom and provided the conditions that allowed 
for its repeated interventions in the affairs of its neighbours. 


8 David Parrott, The Business of War. Military Enterprise and Military Revolution in Early 
Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 30. 

9 MLE. Mallett and J.R. Hale, The Military Organisation of a Renaissance State: Venice c. 1400 
to 1617 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 49-50. 

10 ~—Onthe political disintegration following the 1280s see most recently Attila Zsoldos, “Kings 
and Oligarchs in Hungary at the Turn of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” Hun- 
garian Historical Review 2/2, 2013, 211-42. 
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The counties (Hung. megye), which constituted the basic administrative 
units of the kingdom, were primarily for the enforcement of the royal will. The 
ispan (comes comitatus), who headed the county, was a royal nominee and 
each one appointed his own deputy (vicecomes) at will, although, by the end of 
the Middle Ages, the influence of the local nobility had successfully restrained 
their initially unlimited authority of appointment. While the political self- 
consciousness of the county nobility as a corporate body grew continuously 
over the centuries, it usually manifested itself in periods of weakened central 
authority (such as the middle decades of the fifteenth century) and political 
crisis — the latter becoming protracted and acute due to the Ottoman pressure 
from the second decade of the sixteenth century, as shall be seen. In the course 
of the fifteenth century, the main venue for the nobles’ political activity be- 
came the diet, which emerged as the primary institution for voting on taxation 
and the channelling of noble discontent. 

Some areas of the kingdom, however, were organized into larger units that 
were governed by royal officials who enjoyed baronial rank on account of their 
territorial authority. These units were all located along the southern borders 
of the medieval kingdom and therefore played a leading role in protecting the 
realm from Ottoman attack. The most important ones were the voevodate!! 
of Transylvania and the banates (banatus) of Dalmatia-Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Macs6 (Maéva). The biggest, Transylvania, consisted of seven noble counties 
and the autonomous districts of the Saxons and Székelys. In spite of their au- 
tonomy, for the purposes of defence these two ethnic groups were also ulti- 
mately subject to the voevode, who thus gradually emerged as the second most 
important office-holder of the kingdom after the palatine. The political impor- 
tance of the voevodate of Transylvania is proved beyond any doubt by the fact 
that it served as the power base behind the rise of the two “national” families to 
ascend the royal throne of Hungary, the Hunyadi and the Szapolyai. 

In contrast, the banate of Dalmatia and Croatia lost most of its previous 
importance after King Sigismund had abandoned Dalmatia to Venice. There- 
after, the banate, centred on Knin, was restricted to a number of Croatian 
castles, and the banship gradually ceased to be a baronial title unless it was 
united with that of Slavonia under the same office-holder. The latter, on the 
other hand, remained an important post throughout the Middle Ages, espe- 
cially after it had been definitively united with the banship of Croatia in 1476. 
Like the voevodes of Transylvania, the bans of Slavonia were appointed by the 
king, and likewise enjoyed the right to appoint the ispans of the counties of 
their province. Unlike the voevode, however, the ban had to respect a growing 


11 The word voevode (Hung. vajda) is clearly of Slavic origin. 
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number of privileges that the local nobility had successfully acquired over the 
centuries and, consequently, the relationship between the ban and the Slavo- 
nian nobility was occasionally liable to break down, especially when the for- 
mer wanted to increase the military burden on the latter in breach of their 
traditional immunity. 

The fourth territorial lordship, the banate of Macsd, had originally been 
formed of the northern Serbian territories occupied by Charles 1 (d. 1342). The 
real importance of the post resided in the fact that its holder also simultane- 
ously held the ispanate of a number of southern Hungarian counties. Similar 
to the voevode of Transylvania and the ban of Slavonia, the ban of Macso pre- 
sided over a judicial forum that was authorized to adjudicate in cases involv- 
ing titles to land ownership (an ordinary county court was only competent in 
minor criminal cases), from where it was possible to appeal to the central law 
courts. Accordingly, the banship of Macso was one of the chief baronial offices 
of the kingdom until the 1470s, when the counties previously subject to it were 
gradually separated from it and given ispans of their own. Finally, in 1478 the 
independent tribunal of the bans of Macs was formally suppressed, the ban’s 
title surviving for just a brief period after as a honorific of Duke Lérinc Ujlaki, 
son of the late king of Bosnia. 

In addition, a fifth territorial unit was formed during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which, despite some interruptions and under different names, continued 
to function until 1526. It was centred on the county of Temes, and included a 
number of counties in its neighbourhood. The ispan of Temes was thus also 
one of the chief office-holders of the realm, and was at least occasionally en- 
titled to collect the tax paid in the counties under his authority, something 
that the bans of Slavonia, for instance, were not ex officio allowed to do. At the 
south-eastern extremity of Temes, the castle of Sz6rény (today Turnu Severin, 
Romania), which was definitively acquired by King Sigismund in 1419, also be- 
came the centre of an independent banate. It had no hinterland in Hungary 
proper, however, and despite being regarded as a baronial post for some time, 
from the reign of King Matthias its holders no longer belonged to the political 
elite of the kingdom.!? 

For quite a long period after the emergence of the Ottomans in the Balkans, 
Hungary was also protected by a chain of Christian countries that stood in the 
path of Ottoman expansion. Most of these countries were regarded as “vassals” 


12 Other banates were also formed in the second half of the fifteenth century, namely those 
of Bosnia/Jajce, Srebrenik, and Sabac; these will be mentioned at the appropriate place 
below. The captaincy of Belgrade was turned into a banate after 1490, but it did not give 
baronial rank to its holder. 
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of the Hungarian crown, although the dominance of the kings of Hungary 
could by no means always be effectively asserted. Transylvania was bordered 
by two Romanian principalities in the east and the south. Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (partes Transalpine in Hungarian chancery parlance) were both formed 
in the course of the fourteenth century and fought constantly for independent 
statehood. Wallachia (“Ungrovlachia”) was attached to Hungary with stron- 
ger ties than was Moldavia, where Hungarian influence competed with Pol- 
ish overlordship. Merchants from the Saxon towns of Transylvania (foremost 
Brassé — German Kronstadt, today Brasov — and Nagyszeben — Hermannstadt, 
today Sibiu, both in Romania) maintained intensive commercial connections 
with the regions south of the Carpathians, and their communication routes 
also carried news about the Ottomans. 

Yet both Moldavia and Wallachia were weak political entities from a west- 
ern or central European perspective, and princes (voevodes) and governments 
sometimes followed each other in so rapid succession as to make it impos- 
sible for historians to reconstruct their political history at all. This instability, 
especially after the intensification of Ottoman military activity in the northern 
Balkans, prevented the Hungarian royal court from establishing a lasting influ- 
ence over the Romanian principalities, especially Wallachia, where, as a rule, 
each Hungarian intervention elicited an Ottoman reaction, and vice-versa. 
Nevertheless, the kings of Hungary never ceased attempting to secure the al- 
legiance of the voevodes of Wallachia, as they were well aware that one of the 
cornerstones of the defence of Transylvania was intelligence about Ottoman 
military operations; such could only be achieved if a pro-Hungarian voevode 
was in power beyond the mountains. This led to repeated interventions by the 
voevodes of Transylvania, and by the kings of Hungary, in Wallachia, interven- 
tions that should be regarded as integral to the Ottoman policies of the Buda 
court. 

Bulgaria, once a formidable rival of the Byzantine Empire, had been split 
in the 1360s and its last ruler was made an Ottoman vassal in the early 1370s. 
While Serbia, the strongest polity in the northern Balkans in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, suffered the same fate, its northern region, which sur- 
vived as the Despotate of Serbia under the rule of Stephen Lazarevic¢ and later 
his nephew George Brankovi¢, remained a considerable power thanks mainly 
to the riches of the silver mines of Novo Brdo. Like the voevodes of Walla- 
chia, the despots of Serbia tried to maintain an uneasy balance between the 


13 ‘In 1501, for instance, the voevode of Transylvania, Péter Szentgyérgyi, complained to the 
burghers of Brass6 that their intelligence about Ottoman military preparations reached 
the court of Buda sooner than it did the voevode himself — DF 246624. 
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Ottomans and the Kingdom of Hungary, although this balance slowly but con- 
stantly shifted in favour of the former. Yet, unlike Wallachia, Serbia occupied 
a key strategic position from the Hungarian point of view, because the rivers 
Danube and Sava, the traditional boundaries between the two countries, were 
not strong natural obstacles to expansion as were the Carpathians, and just 
across the rivers from Serbia lay the most fertile and most densely populated 
Hungarian regions, areas which were practically indefensible against Ottoman 
raids once the Serbian despotate was destroyed. 

West of Serbia lay Bosnia, probably the weakest and certainly the least 
integrated of the Balkan neighbours of Hungary. While almost permanently 
split into quasi-autonomous lordships, a situation that made political domi- 
nation elusive, Bosnia was also unique in terms of its religion because the 
“‘Bogomilism” that prevailed there was regarded as a heresy by both Catholics 
and Orthodox. The resulting mutual misunderstanding and distrust remained 
a dominant feature of Hungaro-Bosnian relations until the fall of Bosnia in 
1463, and made effective cooperation against the Ottomans extremely difficult. 
While Bosnia was predominantly a mountainous and sparsely populated area 
that was difficult to dominate for both Hungarians and Ottomans, the valleys 
of the rivers that flowed north into the Sava (primarily the Vrbas, the Bosna, 
and the Drina) offered entrances for the Ottomans to both Slavonia and the 
southern Hungarian counties of Valké and Pozsega, which made control of at 
least the northern sections of Bosnia vital for Hungary. This was a main reason 
for Sigismund’s numerous campaigns into Bosnia, and later for the huge ef- 
forts that Matthias put into the establishment of the twin banates of Jajce and 
Srebrenik.4 


2 The Angevin Legacy 


At the time when Sigismund of Luxemburg ascended the throne of Saint Ste- 
phen, the Hungarian military organization still rested on its Angevin founda- 
tions.!5 The structures of the armies fielded by Charles 1 and Louis the Great 


14 On the Balkans see the useful survey by John V.A. Fine, Jr., The Late Medieval Balkans. A 
Critical Survey from the Late Twelfth Century to the Ottoman Conquest (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1994). See also Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 134-36, 163-67. 

15 This survey is based on Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 183-86, and idem, “Adatok az 
Anjou-kori magyar hadseregrél,” in Tibor Neumann (ed.), Analecta mediaevalia. Ta- 
nulmdnyok a kézépkorrol (Budapest: Argumentum, 2001), 73-81. On the banderia see 
also Martyn Rady, Nobility, Land and Service in Medieval Hungary (London: Palgrave- 
MacMillan, 2000), 147-49. 
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are now relatively well known. The idea that the system commonly known as 
the “banderial” organization was the result of reforms undertaken by Charles 1 
has been convincingly refuted. The word banderium itself, a derivation of 
middle Latin banerium, banner, occurs frequently in the sources from the late 
Arpad period until the end of the Middle Ages, but its use cannot be linked to 
the supposed military reforms of Charles. In fact, like the kingdom’s govern- 
ment, the Angevin military was based on what is now known as the system of 
honours (honores). To put it very simply, the system consisted of office-holding 
barons receiving the administration of a number of counties and adjoining 
royal castles at the time of their appointment, the revenues of which they were 
entitled to collect for as long as they remained in office. The system also op- 
erated at a lower level: those counties and royal castles that did not belong 
to baronial honours were organized into smaller administrative units, which 
functioned in the same way as the larger honours. The ruler was only in con- 
tact with the person who administered the honour; the personnel needed for 
the running of the counties and estates that constituted the honour were re- 
cruited and supervised by the lord who received his delegation from the king, 

When a mobilization was ordered, the king sent writs to the holders of hon- 
ours that lay closest to the destination of the planned campaign. The armed 
force thus assembled was relatively numerous, but its capability was uneven. 
It consisted mainly of the nobility living in the counties of the honour, but 
also contained a set proportion of the tenants of the royal estates, who served 
on foot. The apparent obligation of the nobility to accompany the ruler on 
foreign campaigns without pay ran counter to one of the basic noble privileges 
and is, accordingly, a clear indication of the extent of Angevin authority under 
Louis 1. Yet by far the most valuable part of such armies was made up of the 
immediate retinue of the honour’s holder. Despite their numbers, noble levies 
and peasant tenants were probably put to the field only in campaigns against 
Balkan princes and other enemies with limited financial and military means; 
poor equipment and a lack of experience excluded their use against Western 
knightly armies. 

Consequently, the Western wars of Louis were fought by armies of an en- 
tirely different nature (figure 2.). These consisted essentially of companies of 
men-at-arms, organized and commanded by knights serving in the royal court. 
It was then that the so-called dispositio appeared, an institution that was to 
be applied with varying frequency until the end of the Middle Ages. Under 
the terms of the dispositio, the knights of the court were allotted money by 
the treasury for the equipment of a given number of soldiers. As elsewhere in 
Western Europe at the time, the unit of recruitment was the lance (lancea), 
which consisted of one man-at-arms and a number (generally two or three) of 
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FIGURE 2 Knight-King at the head of his army. Detail of the mural 
painting representing the legend of Saint Ladislaus, 
Tiirje, Hungary, early fourteenth century. 
PHOTO: JANOS HALPER. 


lightly armoured cavalrymen (basically mounted archers). Baronial retinues 
had a similar composition; these were the origins of the later banderia of — 
theoretically — fixed numbers. Armies thus raised were generally complement- 
ed by Western (mostly German and Italian) mercenary companies. Some of 
the more regularly employed foreign captains, such as the Austrian Ellerbachs 
or the Styrian Cillis, were rewarded with Hungarian estates and gradually inte- 
grated into the Hungarian aristocracy. Hungarian armies in the Angevin period 
also regularly included various light cavalry troops. Such, for instance, were the 
Cumans, who attracted considerable attention in Italy for both their garments 
and their behaviour.!® Similar light cavalry were the Transylvanian Székelys 
and also the troops that their Balkan allies sometimes provided for the Hun- 
garian Angevins. The role of these forces was evidently limited to raiding and 
pursuit. Military equipment, such as siege engines (and modern guns) were, 
at that time, both constructed and handled by foreign experts; the large-scale 


16 ~—_- Enik6é Csukovits, Magyarorszdgrol és a magyarokrol. Nyugat-Eurdpa magyar-képe a kézép- 
korban (Budapest: MTA Bélcsészettudomanyi Kutatékézpont Térténettudomanyi In- 
tézet, 2015), 187-88, with further literature in footnote no. 797. 
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production of military equipment in the Hungarian urban centres began only 
during the reign of Sigismund. 

Under Louis the Great, Hungarian armies took to the field almost every year, 
frequently under the personal leadership of the king. Despite the occasional 
defeat, the initiative was firmly in the hands of the Hungarians; even the ul- 
timate failure of the Neapolitan adventure was the result of political rather 
than military causes. The second half of the fourteenth century was thus a pe- 
riod of unprecedented success in Hungarian military history. The aggressive 
and generally successful warfare pursued by Louis was made possible by two 
sources of revenue that his successors were no longer able to tap into, or could 
only do so to a much more limited extent: the enormous royal demesne and 
the extraction of precious metals, especially gold.” From this perspective, the 
military history of the period from Louis’s death (1382) to Mohacs can be seen 
as a sequence of ever more desperate efforts to find a replacement for these 
two revenue sources. For, while the royal demesne was swept away by Sigis- 
mund’s profligate use of royal patronage in the first years of his reign and the 
yields of mining — together with the European importance of Hungarian gold 
— decreased considerably by the middle of the fifteenth century, Hungary was 
forced onto the defensive at first by the expanding Ottoman Empire, and then 
by the Czech Hussites. Despite the seemingly contradictory testimony of the 
offensive campaigns of Hunyadi and the western conquests of King Matthias, 
Hungary was never again able to dictate the pace of warfare after the end of 
the fourteenth century. 


3 Sigismund and his Reforms 


In the first half of his reign as king of Hungary, Sigismund of Luxemburg per- 
sonally led over a dozen campaigns southwards beyond the Hungarian borders, 
mostly in Serbia and Bosnia (figure 3.). Although later, after Hungarian influ- 
ence over the Balkan buffer states had started to crumble in the 1420s, Sigismund 
tried to persuade the Hungarian political elite to regard these countries, espe- 
cially Bosnia, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Wallachia, as belonging to the Hungarian 
realm (esse dicta regna incorporata fore regno Hungarie),!® with the evident 


17. Onthe importance of Hungarian gold in the fourteenth century see Engel, Realm of Saint 
Stephen, 155-56. 

18  Decreta Regni Hungariae. Gesetze und Verordnungen Ungarns. 1301-1457, eds. Ferenc Dory, 
Gyorgy Bonis, and Vera Bacskai (hereafter DRH 1301-1457) (Budapest: Magyar Orszagos 
Levéltar, 1976), 416-17. 
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FIGURE 3__ King Sigismund at the head of his army. Detail of the calvary 
altar of Garamszentbenedek (today Hronsky Benadik, Slovakia). 
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aim of having thereby access to the unpaid military service of the entire Hun- 
garian nobility, the Balkan campaigns were in fact undertaken by troops main- 
tained by the barons and the court nobility. After the king had divided the 
huge royal domain among his supporters in the first, critical years of his reign, 
these newly-enriched barons were expected to serve at their own expense.!9 
The right to equip a banderium and lead it to the royal army under one’s own 
vexillum remained limited to the “true barons,” that is, those holding a baronial 
office, right until the end of Sigismund’s reign.”° In return, these barons served 
the king in all his campaigns. These included Janos Mardti, who fought with 
Sigismund not only in his Balkan campaigns, suffering Ottoman captivity in 
1415, but also those against the Venetians and the Hussites. 

Janos Maroti marched in the Bosnian campaign of 1415 “with a notable 
multitude and force of his dear brothers, kinsmen, familiares and fighting 
people,”#! a phrase that reflects quite faithfully the way such baronial contin- 
gents must have been recruited. The leading group within them consisted of 
the chief retainers of the baron in command, as has been clearly demonstrated 
in the example of Pipo of Ozora, the ispan of Temes.?? The retainers them- 
selves mustered their own familiares; these included, for instance, Herman 
Grebeni for the same Bosnian campaign, where several of his “dear” retainers 
were killed and others captured.?3 Consequently, the core of any given baro- 
nial contingent must have been fairly stable, especially since service frequently 
lasted until the death of either lord or retainer.2* The rich Slavonian nobleman, 


19 (Janos Maroti) “ad dictas partes nostras Transalpinas cum suo banderio et gentibus exer- 
cituancium more propriis suis expensis accessit” — DF 218703; (Istvan Losonci) “cum sua 
gente ad presentem nostram expedicionem exercitualem de novo motam in propriis suis 
sumptibus et expensis proficisci debeat et teneatur” — Oklevelek Temesvarmegye és Temes- 
var varos torténetéhez, ed. Tivadar Ortvay (Pozsony, 1896), 181. In 1427 Albert Nagymihalyi, 
prior of Vrana, joined the king’s Wallachian campaign “cum gentibus ducentarum viginti 
quinque lancearum modo simili suis sumptibus levatis” — A nagymihdlyi és sztarai grof 
Sztdray csaldd oklevéltara. 2 vols., ed. Gyula Nagy (Budapest, 1887-89), I1, 253. 

20 ‘Pal Engel, “Zsigmond baroi,’ in idem, Honor, vdr, ispdnsdg. Valogatott tanulmdnyok, ed. 
Eniké Csukovits (Budapest: Osiris Kiad6, 2003), 229. 

21  “unacum suorum carorum fratrum, consanguineorum, familiarium et gentium belli- 
gerarum notabili turba et caterva” — DF 218703. 

22 Pal Engel, “Ozorai Pipo,” in idem, Honor, var, ispdnsdg, 272-73. Originally called Filippo 
Scolari, he was a Florentine who settled in Hungary and gained Sigismund’s favour. He 
became known in Hungary and elsewhere as Pipo Spano or Pipo of Ozora, from a market 
town in Tolna county where he constructed his residence. 

23 “{nteremptis ibidem nonnullis caris suis familiaribus, aliis vero ex eisdem durissime cap- 
tivitati mancipatis” - DL 102007, abstract in Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, 13 vols., ed. Elemér 
Malyusz et al. (Budapest: Magyar Orszagos Levéltar, 1951-2017), VI, no. 800. 

24 The situation was thus fairly similar to that in England at the time; see Anne Curry, Agin- 
court. A New History (London: The History Press, 2005), 69. 
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Miklos Bocskai, served his lord, Pipo of Ozora, in the Venetian war of 1413, and 
in at least two of his later campaigns, to Sz6rény (1424) and Wallachia (1426). 
After the death of Pipo, he remained a member of the royal court, and it was 
in this position that he fought in Serbia in 1427. His son, Laszlé, continued to 
serve both Sigismund and Albert, and it was in the army of Wladislas 1 that he 
disappeared during the battle of Varna.*5 

Herman Grebeni was rewarded by Sigismund with a licence to erect a for- 
tification on his estates; Janos Selk of Szobocsina, who likewise fought against 
both the Venetians and the Turks and Bosnians, and thereby encountered bur- 
densome costs, had his daughter “turned into a son” (that is, publicly acknowl- 
edged as [a male] heir) by the king.*6 Such grants were evidently petitioned 
and made in order to compensate for expenditure that could not be financed 
from the revenues of even the top level of the county nobility. It seems, more- 
over, that the barons, while theoretically required to serve at their own ex- 
pense, also received direct funding from the king through the institution of 
dispositio. The dispositio was very much like the English indenture-system: the 
king agreed to pay for the equipment of a given number of lances (the basic 
unit of troops) for the baronial contractor.?” Previously used to finance courtly 
troops, this system was apparently extended and given a fixed structure after 
Ottoman pressure on the Balkans restarted with the consolidation of Mehmed 
1’s rule. For example, in the second half of the 1410s, Sigismund contracted with 
those in charge of the border from Transylvania to Temes for the maintenance 
of a total of 2,200 lances, while another group of barons was required to keep 
another 450 lances in arms in order to help the first line if necessary. These 
troops were “taken to royal disposition for the defence of the Hungarian realm 
on the side of the Wallachian, Bulgarian and Serbian parts.”28 

As a result of the catastrophe at Nicopolis, when it appeared that Hungary 
would have to face Turkish incursions again, Sigismund also tried to increase 
the available forces through a general levy of the nobility. At the diet of Temes- 
var (today Timisoara, in Romania) in 1397, he not only reconfirmed the general 
obligation of all nobles to take to the field in person if the troops held by the 
baronial office-holders failed to repel an attack but also initiated a reform that 


25 Tamas Palosfalvi, The Noble Elite in the County of Kérés (Krizevct), 1400-1526 (Budapest: 
MTA BTK Torténettudomanyi Intézet, 2014), 76-77. 

26 “cum additamento ponderosorum sumptuum propriorum et grandium expensarum 
tolleratione” — Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, 111, no. 2990. 

27  Jdzsef Deér, “Zsigmond kiraly honvédelmi politikaja,’ Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények 37, 
1936, 181-83. Cf. Curry, Agincourt, 57ff, for a detailed description of how the indenture 
system worked. 

28 “pro defensione regni Hungarie a parte partium Transalpinarum, Bulgarie, Rasye sunt per 
regiam maiestatem dispositi” — DRH 1301-1457, 399. 
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has been regarded as one of his most important innovations ever since. As well 
as appearing in person, all landowners, barons, and nobles were required to 
equip one (presumably mounted) archer from each group of 20 peasant plots. 
It has long been debated in Hungarian historiography whether the soldiers 
thus mustered — collectively known as the militia portalis — were peasants 
or noble retainers, but the aim of the measure seems to be clear. Although 
the decree’s statement that the new institution would exist “only as long as the 
present war against the pagans would last”®° is generally taken to mean the 
forthcoming Turkish attack,*! the wording was in all probability deliberately 
vague. In fact, Sigismund may have hoped, through the regular mobilization 
of such archers, of whatever social origins, to create a semi-professional light 
cavalry force with the ability both to stave off, and retaliate against, Turkish 
raids.32 Whatever the case, an armed force recruited on the basis of a given 
number of tenant plots remained part of the Hungarian military system until 
1526, and more will be said about it later. 

Luckily for Sigismund, the collapse of Ottoman power after the battle of 
Ankara was followed by a quieter period when Hungarian influence was once 
again extended over the Balkan buffer states. Sigismund undoubtedly did his 
best to exploit the temporary disintegration of the Ottoman state, in a way 
that reveals his talent for diplomacy and politics, but his achievements en- 
dured only as long as did the crisis triggered by the defeat and death of Sultan 
Bayezid 1.33 When Ottoman military pressure intensified once again from the 
14208, and the Turks became the immediate neighbours of Hungary through 
their acquisition of Golubac castle, Sigismund had to turn his thoughts again 
to the reorganization of the defensive system of his Hungarian realm. His prob- 
lem was aggravated by the necessity of dividing his available forces between 
two enemies, the Hussites and the Ottomans. Sigismund accordingly hoped to 
solve the Hussite problem by reaching a compromise with these opponents in 
Bohemia, in order then to turn against the Ottomans with the aim of destroying 


29 ~=See Deér, “Zsigmond kiraly honvédelmi politikaja,” 18-20; Pal Engel, “Ungarn und die 
Tiirkengefahr zur Zeit Sigismunds (1387-1437),” in Tilmann Schmidt and Péter Gunst 
(eds.), Das Zeitalter Konig Sigmunds in Ungarn und im Deutschen Reich (Debrecen: Debre- 
cen University Press, 2000), 60-61. 

30 «© “durante duntaxat presenti guerra paganorum.” 

31  Elemér Malyusz, Zsigmond kirdly uralma Magyarorszdgon, 1387-1437 (Budapest: Gon- 
dolat, 1984), 108; there is a German translation of this book: Kaiser Sigismund in Ungarn 
(Budapest: Akadémiai Kiad4, 1990). 

32 Cf. Janos B. Szabo, A honfoglaloktél a huszdrokig. A kézépkori magyar kénnytilovassdgrol 
(Budapest: Argumentum, 2010), 133. 

33 On Sigismund’s Balkan policies after 1402 see Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 231-37. 
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their power once and for all. How earnest this intention of the old monarch 
was is open to doubt, but the plans for reform he forwarded to the Hungarian 
political elite during his Italian journey at the turn of 1432-33 again proved his 
ability to identify weak spots and offer practical solutions to shore them up. 

The chief goal of the proposals was evidently to reorganize the general levy 
of the nobility and to increase its efficiency. Thus, instead of calling to arms the 
whole nobility in case of extreme danger, regardless of age, financial position, 
and fighting ability, he proposed the equipment of sufficiently armed mounted 
archers in numbers adjusted to the financial capacities of the barons, prelates, 
and counties. The forces thus mobilized would, moreover, be required to serve 
beyond the traditional temporal limit and be paid for the whole duration of a 
campaign at fixed rates. As with the establishment of the militia portalis, Si- 
gismund probably hoped to lay the foundations for a quasi-standing army of 
trained soldiers who, while not constantly at arms, would be ready to take the 
field rapidly. His plan, however, was not adopted by the diet of 1435, which only 
re-enacted the militia portalis at the rate of three mounted archers to every 100 
tenant plots.34 

By far the greatest and most enduring achievement of Sigismund in the field 
of military organization was, without any doubt, the creation of the chain of 
border forts that, completed and extended under his successors, remained the 
single most important element of the defensive structures maintained against 
the Ottomans right up to 1526. While most of the castles along the section of 
the Danube facing Serbia were probably erected during the ispanship of Pipo 
of Ozora in Temes (figure 4), two key strongholds were added to the system 
by Sigismund himself: one was through the acquisition of Belgrade in 1427, 
the other by the construction of Szentlaszlévar (Coronini, in Romania) in the 
months immediately after. This chain of border forts between Szérény and 
Belgrade not only constituted the backbone of the southern defensive struc- 
tures but also served as the base for both raids and major campaigns launched 
against Ottoman territories. Yet their construction put a hitherto unseen bur- 
den on the rather fragile shoulders of the medieval Hungarian financial ad- 
ministration, for not only did the construction and maintenance works have 
to be funded but permanent garrisons paid as well. Indeed, it was the standing 
troops put in charge of the border forts that constituted the nucleus of a per- 
manent military force in Hungary, one that was rather early from a European 
perspective. 


34  Decreta regni mediaevalis Hungariae. The Laws of the Medieval Kingdom of Hungary, vol. 
2 (1301-1457), trans. and eds. Janos M. Bak, Pal Engel, and James Ross Sweeney (Salt Lake 
City: Charles Schlacks, Jr., 1992), 78; Engel, “Ungarn und die Tiirkengefahr,” 69. 
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FIGURE 4 __ Pipo of Ozora. Andrea del Castagno’s mural, Florence, 
Villa Carducci. 
CULTIRIS CULTURAL IMAGE AGENCY, BUDAPEST. 
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The extent of the fiscal burden represented by the maintenance of the border 
forts and their garrisons is illustrated by the agreement that Sigismund made 
with the Teutonic Knights in 1429 to guard thirteen castles along the Lower 
Danube. The overall cost was 315,000 florins per year, which amounted to more 
than three-quarters of the supposed maximum income realized by the king 
in the best years.?5 Not surprisingly, the scheme was soon abandoned, and 
the king returned to more traditional methods to secure the protection of the 
border forts. It seems that the garrisons were likewise recruited through the 
institution of the dispositio, in the same rotational system that was applied 
in the Jagiellonian period.®® The basic function of the border forts was to halt 
Ottoman campaigns before a major field army could be assembled by the king 
of Hungary.?” This capacity was rarely seriously tested by the Ottomans until 
the 1520s, when Hungary was no longer a match for the superb military forces 
of the greatly expanded empire. Yet the sheer necessity of maintaining a sig- 
nificant number of troops in a long chain of castles that, after the Ottoman 
occupation of Serbia, Bosnia, and Hercegovina, stretched from Transylvania 
to the Adriatic Sea in Croatia, contributed greatly to the fiscal collapse of the 
medieval Hungarian realm. 

The acuteness of the problems that Sigismund had tried to remedy in the 
1430s was crudely revealed in 1439, when the noble levies abandoned King Al- 
bert (1438-39) during the Ottoman siege of Smederevo. Whether they did so 
because the required time of unpaid service had already passed or because 
Smederevo lay outside Hungarian territory makes no difference. Unlike Golu- 
bac, Smederevo was a fort of prime strategic importance: located at the junc- 
ture of the Danube and the Morava rivers, it had excellent connections with 
the interior of Serbia and was, moreover, considerably closer to Belgrade. Not 
surprisingly, Albert also raised the idea of employing the Hungarian armed 
forces on a purely mercenary basis, but his death within months of the fall of 
Smederevo prevented him from making more than the very first steps in that 
direction.3® 


35 Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 238. 

36 = See e.g. DL 43757: Sigismund’s writ to Mihaly Bobal of Vejteh (Temes county), with 
whom his lord Laszlo Hagymas of Bereksz6 had made a contract, in the terms of which 
“tu personaliter cum quatuor lanceis in castro nostro Nandoralbense tuitioneque et 
conservatione eiusdem per tres menses iugiter deberes remanere.” See also DF 281746: 
land belonging to two noblemen in Szepes county was taken from them “ipsis Thoma et 
Dyonisio in serviciis maiestatis nostre et regni aput Nandoralbam militantibus.” 

37. Janos B. Szabo, Mohdcs: régi kérdések — uj valaszok. A Magyar Kirdlysag hadserege az 1526. 
évi mohdcsi csatdban (Budapest: HM Hadtorténeti Intézet és Muzeum, 2015), 75, citing 
Bonfini. 

38 See Chapter 111, 2, below. 
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The brief reign of Wladislas 1 (1440-44) and the subsequent ascendancy of 
Janos Hunyadi (1441-56) were important since the great offensive campaigns 
mounted against the Ottomans during their rule necessarily increased the role 
of mercenary forces. These paid troops were at first recruited from among the 
foreign — predominantly Czech and Moravian — “Hussites” who had settled in 
northern Hungary in the 1430s, although later, and possibly under Hussite in- 
fluence, a considerable pool of Hungarian mercenaries also became available. 
When the estates of Upper Hungary elected Osvat Rozgonyi as their captain 
in 1454, they authorized him to recruit “mercenaries of our own language, that 
is, Hungarians living in this realm, both horsemen and foot.’39 In the same 
year, four members of a very modest noble family from Nyitra county were 
serving, respectively, the governor Hunyadi, Miklds Ujlaki, the palatine Laszl6 
Garai and archbishop Dénes Szécsi; one of them had received his advance 
pay in the form of a broken chalice? that he wanted to sell at Pozsony (today 
Bratislava, Slovakia) in order to be able to join the governor. He was, however, 
detained by the burghers and threatened with being hanged on a charge that 
he had stolen the chalice from a church. Two years earlier, Hunyadi’s castellan 
of Nagyszombat (today Trnava, Slovakia) requested that Pozsony find 1,000 in- 
fantrymen for the governor and 50 for himself, against full pay. 

Yet the armies that Hunyadi used in his minor campaigns, and which con- 
stituted the core of the forces he put to the field in 1443, 1444, and 1448, seem 
to have been a more closely-knit group than those later maintained by his son. 
As the examples of the Csupor brothers (Akos and Gyérgy) from Slavonia,4? 
Gyorgy Tari, a well-to-do nobleman from Heves county,*# and Janos Szobi from 


39 — “stipendiarios nostri lingwagii homines scilicet Hungaros huius regni incolas equites et 
pedites,” in Hazai okmanytdr, 8 vols, ed. Arnold Ipolyi et al. (Gyér-Budapest, 1865-91), V1, 
470. A horseman was to be paid ten florins for three months. 

40  ‘“quitamen adiungens se nobili et egregio Johanni de Labatlan, penes eundem hucusque 
in stipendio stetit, ipseque nobilis Johannes stipendium seu sollarium eidem in promtis 
plene ad effectum solvere non valens, quendam calicem fractum ad racionem eiusdem 
stipendii eidem aministravit” —- DF 242480. 

41 “si pedites stipendiarios alibi scitis vel convenire potestis fideles et bonos, ita scilicet quod 
domino nostro (i.e. Hunyadi) ad campum mille placerent, nobis autem ad istam civita- 
tem quinquaginta, velitis erga nos vocare et ad nos istac ad plenam solutionem mittere 
omnes istos” — DL 44631. 

42 On the Csupor brothers see Chapter 111, 5, below. 

43 He was rewarded by King Matthias for services rendered to his father against the Turks — 
DL 90902. 
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Somogy“* show, Hunyadi was able to reach all regions of the realm in order to 
draw people into his service. Yet most of those who are known to have fought 
in some of his wars were apparently recruited from the areas directly con- 
trolled by him. Some leading familiares, such as Mihaly Csornai and Gyorgy Or- 
ros, will be mentioned later on in connection with Hunyadi’s great campaigns. 
Miklos Dobokai, Miklos Gerendi, Pongrac Dengelegi, and the Zsuki brothers all 
belonged to the rich nobility of Transylvania,4> and Miklés Bizerei and Péter 
Ravaszdi to that of Temes county.*® The Bajoni were based in Bihar county, 
the Szakolyi brothers in Szabolcs, and the Batori of Somly6 in Szatmar.*’ Péter 
Mojsi/Majos, who was given money for a number of lances in 1443, was a no- 
bleman from Temes who represented his county at the diet of 1439.48 Péter 
Panyi, who disappeared at Kosovo Polje, and had likewise received lands from 
Hunyadi in Temes, served as the governor's master of the horse.*9 Other nobil- 
ity rewarded by Hunyadi in his capacity as governor, such as Mikl6s Emékei 
from Nyitra and Péter Zopa from Somogy, were Ujlaki retainers, and partici- 
pated as such in the Ottoman campaigns.°° 

A particularly large group within Hunyadi’s armies seems to have consisted 
of conditional nobles, mostly of Romanian origin, who lived in various districts 
in both Transylvania and its neighbouring regions.*! The persons rewarded by 
Wladislas 1 and Hunyadi for services rendered against the Turks in Maramaros 
county certainly belonged to this category,°? as did Fiil6p Vadi and his kinsmen 


44 Janos Szobi started his career as Hunyadi’s vice-ispan of Temes, then served as the gover- 
nor’s castellan of Buda (Pal Engel, Magyarorszdg vilagi archontoldgidja, 2 vols [Budapest: 
Térténettudomanyi Intézet, 1996, hereafter cited as Engel, Archontoldgia], 11, 233). His 
son Peter rose to become ban of Croatia under King Matthias, and Peter’s son Mihaly was 
one of the leading noble politicians of the Jagiellonian period. Janos Szobi’s services “in 
diversis exercitum nostrorum contra sevissimos Turcos crucis Christi persecutores [...] 
motorum expedicionibus” — DF 260254. 

45 DL 74078 and DF 255163. On Gerendi see Chapter 111, 4, below. I only give references here 
for the people who are not mentioned later. 

46 — Szerbia, 145. Hunyadi controlled Transylvania and the Temes region at first directly, and 
then through deputies from 1441 until his death in 1456. 

47 DL 29289, DL 30817 (Bajoni); DF 260756 (Laszl6 Batori of Somly6). On the Szakolyi broth- 
ers see Chapter 111, 4, below. 

48 Dezs6 Csanki, Magyarorszdg térténelmi foldrajza a Hunyadiak kordban, 4 vols. (1-111, V) 
(Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1890-1913), 11, 84; Engel, Archontoldgia, 11, 
152. By 1432 he was occupied defending the southern border forts: Osterreichische Staat- 
sarchiv, Vienna: Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Familienarchiv Erdédy (hereafter Erdédy), 
Urkundenreiche, D 508a. 

49 DL 74500. 

50  DL14171and see Engel, Archontoldgia, 11, under the respective names. 

51 On these conditional nobles see Rady, Nobility, Land and Service, 90-94. 

52 Janos Mihalyi, Mdramarosi diplomak a xiv. és xv. szdzadbol (Maramaros-sziget: Mayer és 
Berger Kényvnyomdaja, 1900), 326, 332-33, 335-36. 
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from Hunyad county, equally rewarded after the Long March. (1443-1444) 
Their importance is clearly demonstrated by a charter issued by Hunyadi, at 
that time still only voevode of Transylvania, in May 1444. Exchanging the castle 
of Zsidévar (today Jdioara, in Romania) in Temes for that of Solymos (today 
Soimos, Romania) in Arad, he relieved a whole series of families from the juris- 
diction of the castle, with reference to the many services they had performed 
in his Turkish wars.°3 Some of the families listed in the charter, such as the 
Mutnoki, later had relatively important positions as bans of Szérény under 
Matthias,5* as did the various branches of the Csulai family, from Hunyad, in 
the Jagiellonian period.®® 

Alongside the bonds of allegiance bred by his long domination of Transylva- 
nia and the neighbouring regions, Hunyadi’s reliance on local forces was also 
explained by his incomplete control of the realm and his limited authority as 
governor. Consequently, he never had access to all the resources of the king- 
dom, while the checks put on his use of patronage by the diet prevented him 
from gaining such windfall revenues as crowned rulers traditionally had by, for 
example, mortgaging major estates.5® Nor, probably, was service to the gover- 
nor attractive for the rich nobility as they could expect no major rewards in 
return. These difficulties probably go some way towards explaining the many 
failures Hunyadi suffered in his wars against King Frederick of Habsburg, the 
counts of Cilli, and especially Jan Jiskra, and make it easier to see why, after 
the accession of his son Matthias, the territorial and fiscal reunification of the 
realm was at the top of the new political agenda. 


5 King Matthias — the Myth of the Black Army 


The organization of Matthias’s army in the very last part of his reign, on the 
eve of the conquest of Austria, is fairly well known thanks to descriptions of 


53 “quorum quidem nobilium prescriptorum fidelitatibus et fidelium serviciorum gratuitis 
meritis [...] semper latui nostro adherentes [...] in quampluribus conflictibus et bellicis 
exercitiis cum sevis paganis Crucis Christi inimicis Thurcis sepius instauratis” — DL 59745. 

54 On these, Istvan and Mihaly Mutnoki, see Norbert C. Toth et al., Magyarorszdg vildgi ar- 
chontologidja 1458-1526. 1. Fépapok és bardék (Budapest: MTA BTK Torténettudomanyi In- 
tézet, 2016), 149-50. 

55 DL30814 (1447). Laszlo Ficsor was ban of Bosnia and Szorény; Gyérgy Moré was ban of Bel- 
grade and Szorény; and Miklds Kende was ban of Sabac. See C. Toth et al., Magyarorszdg 
vilagi archontoldgidja, 140, 145, 148, 151, and cf. Csanki, Magyarorszdag torténelmi foldrajza, 
V, 170-71. 

56 Upon his election as governor in June 1446, Hunyadi’s ability to alienate escheated land 
was confined by the diet to estates containing no more than 32 tenant plots. 
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it by the king himself and his eyewitness Italian chronicler, Antonio Bonfini. 
In his well-known letter of March 1481, Matthias details a threefold division of 
his armed forces.*” First were the men-at-arms (armigeri), paid 15 florins for a 
quarter of a year, that is, five florins per month, more than the normal wage for 
such combatants of three florins.5® Then were the lightly-armed cavalry, also 
called hussars (equitum levis armature, quod hussarones appellamus), retained 
at ten florins each for a quarter of a year, again more than lightly armoured 
horsemen were usually paid. The third part of the army was constituted of the 
infantry, which was itself divided into several units. What exactly is meant by 
the gregarii milites seu pedites is a matter for conjecture; as, in a later section of 
the letter, Matthias wrote that they fought from within a square formed by the 
pikemen and shield-holders and occasionally sallied forth before going back 
again, they must have been partly gunners or crossbowmen and partly lightly- 
equipped footmen. The pikemen (armati) and the shield-holders (clipeati), 
the latter equipped with huge standing shields the size of a man (pavese),°9 
were expected to provide the kind of defensive structure previously offered by 
the wagenburg (figure 5).°° Finally, there were the master gunners (magistri 
pixidum), clearly distinguished from the handgunners; they fired small-calibre 
cannon (ex sclopetis), especially before the hand-to-hand fighting began, and 
when attacking or defending fortifications. 

In his equally well-known narrative, Bonfini described in similar terms the 
armed forces commanded by King Matthias in 1487.! Alongside the men-at- 
arms and the “hussars and lightly-armed raiders,” he enumerates heavily-armed 
footmen, pikemen, halberdiers, and archers as constituent parts of the infan- 
try. The numbers he gives — 20,000 cavalry and 8,000 foot — probably represent, 


57. Matyas kirdly levelei. Kiiliigyi osztdly, 2 vols., ed. Vilmos Fraknéi (Budapest: Magyar Tudo- 
manyos Akadémia, 1893-95), I1, 107-08. 

58 “Li Ungari homini d’arme se soleno condure per tre ducati el mese, li fanti per duy, cioe 
dentro del Reame, o vero dentro dele confine proxime, ma se deve pensare, che dovendo 
intrare in la Grecia, o vero in la Bolgaria, vorano piu soldo” — Magyar Diplomdcziai Em- 
lékek Matyas kirdly kordb6l 1458-1490, 4 vols., eds. Ivan Nagy and Albert Nyary (Budapest: 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1875-78) (hereafter MDE), 11, 232 (1471). 

59 On these see Janos B. Szabéd, “Matyas seregének gyalogsagi pajzsai, a pavézék,” in Péter 
Farbaky et al. (eds.), Hunyadi Matyas, a kirdly. Hagyomdny és megujulds a kirdlyi udvarban 
1458-1490 (Budapest: Budapesti Torténeti Muzeum, 2008), 298—g9. For an English edi- 
tion, see “The Pavise, Infantry Shield of Matthias Corvinus’ Army,” in Péter Farbaky and 
Andras Végh, eds. Matthias Corvinus the King: Tradition and Renewal in the Hungarian 
Royal Court, 1458-1490, exhibition catalogue (Budapest: Budapest History Museum, 2008), 
298-99. 

60 Zoltan Toth, Matyds kirdly idegen zsoldosserege (a fekete sereg) (Budapest: Stadium, 1925), 
97-98. On the wagenburg see below in this chapter. 

61 Bonfini, IV/8, 85-105. 
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FIGURE 5 _ Infantry pavise of King Matthias’s army. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST. 


at the height of the Austrian war after the taking of Wiener Neustadt, the larg- 
est armed force ever assembled by the king in the course of his Bohemian and 
Austrian wars. The armies he led against King George of Bohemia, and then 
against the united forces of kings Wladislas and Casimir in 1474, were certainly 
on a much smaller scale. Including the wages as stated by Matthias himself in 
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his letter, cited above, the overall cost of an army of the size mustered at Wie- 
ner Neustadt would have been in the region of between 300,000 and 350,000 
florins for three months®? — more than half the annual revenue of the king in 
the best years. In the Austrian wars Matthias rarely had to fear major relief 
campaigns mounted by his adversary and consequently could keep his troops 
tied down by prolonged sieges, while he could also temporarily disband the 
troops he did not need. 

The number of mercenaries kept in arms by Matthias thus varied constantly 
during his reign.®? The core had been established in the early 1460s, when, after 
the pacification of northern Hungary, thousands of — predominantly Czech, 
Moravian, and Polish — soldiers found themselves without a livelihood. These 
people had been uprooted by the Hussite wars and installed themselves in 
Hungary from the 1430s onwards, later constituting the armed forces that en- 
abled the notorious Jan Jiskra to safeguard the interests of young Ladislaus v 
(1440-57). Their ranks were later swelled by troops mustered in the regions 
conquered by Matthias, and also by Hungarians; indeed, Hungarian captains 
who fought in the Bohemian and Austrian wars with their own retinues can 
be regarded as merceneries in the same way as can the foreign companies re- 
tained by Matthias in Silesia, for instance. The mercenary army, first referred to 
as “Black” after the king’s death, probably because its last commander was the 
Silesian “Black” Haugwitz (Johann von Haugwitz zu Biskupitz), became a per- 
manent institution from the 1470s, with numbers altering according to the aims 
and directions of campaigns. According to the protocol followed throughout 
contemporary western Europe, the king made contracts with mercenary cap- 
tains who arrived at a fixed date with numbers previously agreed on, against 
advance payment of their wages. Yet it was also a feature of the mercenary 
system that, due to changing political circumstances, the same commanders 
could put themselves at the service of other rulers, sometimes in the camp of 
yesterday's enemy. Such was the case of Wilhelm Tettauer of Tettau, who was 
captured by the Austrians and then sided with the emperor in order to be re- 
leased from captivity, but later returned to the Hungarian king once more. For 


62 Depending on the respective numbers of the different parts of the infantry, as the pike- 
men and the shield-holders were entitled to double pay on account of the helpers they 
needed to carry their instruments. 

63 On the mercenary army of Matthias the best work is still Toth, Mdtyds kirdly idegen 
zsoldosserege. See also Uwe Tresp, Séldner aus Béhmen im Dienst deutscher Fiirsten: 
Kriegsgeschaft und Heeresorganisation im 15. Jahrhundert (Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéning, 2004), 69-72, and Gyula Razs6, “The Mercenary Army of King Matthias Corvi- 
nus,” in Janos M. Bak and Béla K. Kiraly (eds.), From Hunyadi to Rakéczi: War and Society 
in Medieval and Early Modern Hungary (New York: Brooklyn College Press, 1982), 125-40. 
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his part, the Czech Dobe’ Cernohorsky of Boskovice broke with Matthias after 
the king had ordered the execution of his brother for alleged treachery. 

Likewise in accordance with contemporary practice, Matthias generally re- 
spected the organizational integrity of the mercenary companies he employed, 
and inserted these en bloc into the structure of his armies. The independence 
of these predominantly non-Hungarian companies could occasionally extend 
to their leaders’ declaring war separately. Yet, while on campaign, Matthias 
was also notorious for his draconian measures in maintaining discipline and 
quelling the rivalries of his commanders. Most of these were foreigners, such 
as those mentioned above and the Czech FrantiSek Hag, the only mercenary 
captain known to have died in the king’s Ottoman wars. Yet the Czech and Aus- 
trian wars also provided the Hungarian nobility with excellent career oppor- 
tunities, and some at least were eager to grasp the opportunity: they included 
Laszlo Egervari, ban of Slavonia, and Istvan Szapolyai, future palatine, both of 
whom fought in Austria and Silesia, and Istvan Davidhazi, a soldier of modest 
noble stock who lost his life during the siege of Korneuburg. Pal Kinizsi, prob- 
ably the most talented Hungarian military leader from the second half of the 
fifteenth century and the most feared opponent of the Ottoman warlords in 
Rumelia, also started his career in the Czech wars. 

Despite contemporary and later aversions to the institution, it is clear that, 
if sufficiently financed, paid professional, mercenary armies were the best 
means available for rulers with political aims as ambitious as those of Mat- 
thias.®* In view of the fact that the richest monarchy in Europe, France, only 
made the first steps towards establishing a permanent army in the second half 
of the fifteenth century® and the Republic of Venice also long refrained from 
retaining great numbers of standing troops for financial reasons,® it is evi- 
dent that the military efforts of Matthias were ground-breaking to say the least. 
Moreover, unlike France and Venice, Matthias had to exploit the economic re- 
sources of his Hungarian realm to the full, thereby making himself extremely 
unpopular by the end of his reign. It should be remembered that Hungary 
had already been maintaining another standing army, in the form of the gar- 
risons in the border forts, since the 1420s, and no contemporary European state 
would have been able to finance two parallel permanent forces for long. Nor 
was Matthias able to do that, of course, despite taxing the Hungarian popula- 
tion more fiercely than any ruler before or after: the “solution” he opted for was, 


64 Parrott, The Business of War, 42. 

65 Philippe Contamine, Guerre, état et société a la fin du Moyen Age. Etudes sur les armées des 
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66  Mallett-Hale, Military Organisation, 20-55. 
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consequently, to station his mercenary troops in the conquered lands which, 
however, forced him to prolong wars indefinitely. 

Yet this comparatively modern and highly elaborate military organization 
had little to do with Ottoman-Hungarian warfare, if not in the sense of be- 
ing a deterrent to Ottoman activity as part of a supposed “grand strategy” pur- 
sued by Matthias.®” Against the king of Bohemia, and especially Frederick of 
Habsburg, Matthias waged a typical war of attrition, with sieges that went on for 
months, even years (figure 6). Alongside these lengthy sieges, the kind of raid- 
ing undertaken by the light cavalry troops, backed by a massive block of men- 
at-arms, was enough to break the resistance of a weak and hesitant opponent 
such as Frederick 111. On the Ottoman front, however, with the exception of 
some strategic but (by contemporary standards) short sieges carried out with 
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FIGURE 6 _ Soldiers taking a town. Miniature in the D initial of the so-called Matthias 
Gradual. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 
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a full contigent of men (e.g. 1463 at Jajce and 1475-76 at Sabac) and outside the 
normal campaigning season, Matthias confined his efforts to the typical che- 
vauchée warfare that was to become the dominant feature of Hungarian mili- 
tary operations after 1490. This was because, unlike in the Czech and Austrian 
wars, on the Ottoman front the siege of any strategically important stronghold 
would inevitably have triggered a major counter-attack, forcing Matthias to 
either accept the challenge and risk his army in a pitched battle or withdraw 
ingloriously, as he did in the autumn of 1464. 

This basically defensive policy was evidently a consequence of experi- 
ences in the first eight years of his reign, when he was compelled to confront 
the Ottoman problem in much the same way that Sigismund had done more 
than half a century before. From 1458 to 1466, Matthias regularly mobilized 
the armed forces of his realm to an extent rarely seen before, and even toyed 
with the idea of encroaching on noble privileges in order to reach groups tra- 
ditionally exempt from military service. He also regularly used the contingents 
maintained by the barons and prelates not only in his western wars but also 
to fend off, or retaliate for, Turkish incursions; indeed, as in the time of Sigis- 
mund, at least some of this service was financed by the barons themselves.®® 
Early in 1472 he declared firmly that “each subject of our realm, and especially 
every prelate with his banderium, must take the field, under pain of perpetual 
infidelity, alongside our majesty, against our enemies and those of our said 
realm,’6° although he increasingly favoured monetary contribution in lieu of 
mass military service on the Ottoman front as well.”° It was during the reign 
of Matthias that the baronial banderia — and those equipped by the prelates — 
started to assume the form of a third type of “standing” army, one that was not 
permanent but which was relatively easy to mobilize. Those closest to being 
permanent must have been the contingents maintained by the border officers, 


68 In 1463 Istvan and Laszlé6 Batori “hiis diebus in regno Rascie et post, dum recuperatione 
terrarum Bosne laborassemus,’ served “cum notabili et decenti comitiva cum propriis ip- 
sorum sumptibus comparata existendo,” and made “pluraque ibidem pro honore et elibe- 
ratione dictarum terrarum Bosne egregia ac strenua opera” — Documenta ad historiam 
familiae Batori de Ecsed spectantia I. Diplomata 1393-1540, eds. Richard Horvath, Tibor 
Neumann, and Norbert C. Toth (Nyiregyhaza: Josa Andras Muzeum, 2011), 99. 

69  ‘“quilibet subditus regni nostri contra emulos nostros et prefati regni nostri, signanter qui- 
libet prelatus cum banderio suo, sub pena perpetue infidelitatis penes maiestatem no- 
stram insurgere deberet” — DF 268092. Cf. Decreta regni mediaevalis Hungariae. The Laws 
of the medieval kingdom of Hungary, vol. 3 (1458-1490), trans. and ed. Janos M. Bak, Leslie 
S. Domonkos, and Paul B. Harvey, Jr. (Los Angeles: Charles Schlacks, Jr., 1996) (hereafter 
DRMH 3), 24—25 (1471). 

70 DL 45095; ELTE Egyetemi Konyvtar kézirattara, Budapest, Collectio Kaprinayana, vol. x1v, 
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such as the ban of Croatia and Slavonia, who was expected to keep in arms 400 
cavalry.” Later in his reign, Matthias also paid the Croatian counts to maintain 
cavalry troops on a permanent footing.” 

From the perspective of the Ottoman war, the most important develop- 
ment during the reign of Matthias was the expansion and growing importance 
of light cavalry forces. Ethnic groups specialized in light cavalry warfare had 
always played a major role in Hungarian armies, such as the Cumans under 
Louis 1 and the Székelys, whose military service was confined to the defence of 
Transylvania. Indeed, it has recently been observed that, contrary to the firmly- 
held conviction of older scholarship, a great part of those Czech mounted 
mercenaries employed by Matthias, who were thought to have been heavily- 
armoured men-at-arms, were in fact lightly-armoured mounted crossbow- 
men.”3 The Serbian refugee nobles, such as Vuk Brankovi¢, titular despot of 
Serbia from 1471, or the Jaksi¢ family, who from the 1460s received a landed 
endowment from Matthias in return for military service, were mounted raiders 
par excellence,” their efficiency proved not only by the havoc they wreaked in 
Poland and later all over Austria’> but also by their important contribution to 
military operations on the Ottoman front in 1466, 1476, 1479, and 1480. 

Equally importantly, light cavalry forces emerged as an ever-more dominant 
part of the defensive forces of the southern marches.” The origin of the cav- 
alry increasingly referred to as huszars (hwzarones) is still disputed, but their 
military functions are clear: with equipment and fighting methods very simi- 
lar to those of the Ottoman raiders and less expensive than the men-at-arms 
but easier to mobilize, they were perfectly suited to the kind of crossborder 
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FIGURE 7 Infantry mail shirt, half-armour and iron helmet. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST. 


kleinkrieg that became the dominant feature of Ottoman-Hungarian warfare 
from the second half of the fifteenth century.”” 

The infantry forces kept in arms by Matthias were once regarded as the 
chief military innovation effected by the king; indeed, the “Black Army’ itself 


77 See the article “Hussars” by Janos B. Szabo in Clifford J. Rogers (ed.), the Oxford Encyclo- 
pedia of Medieval Warfare and Military Technology, vol. 2 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2010), 306-07. On the armament of hussars see idem, Honfoglaloktola huszdrokig, 136-47. 
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was seen to have consisted mainly of infantry (figure 7). This view has been 
definitively discredited, however.’® Infantry did take part in the major siege 
operations launched by Matthias in 1463-64 and 1475-76, but otherwise their 
activities were confined to the western campaigns. The last round of Ottoman- 
Hungarian warfare under Matthias apparently consisted of typical chevau- 
chée warfare, and the battle of Kenyérmezé was also fought predominantly by 
mounted troops. The neglect of infantry on the Ottoman front was a necessary 
development insofar as the king aimed to avoid, from the very start of his reign, 
an open clash with the main Ottoman army, and the forces commanded by the 
Turkish warlords along the border were also predominantly light cavalry. There 
were, of course, footmen stationed in the border forts, but even there, to judge 
from later evidence, the dominance of the hussars remained constant, at least 
in the territory subjected to the captaincy of the Lower Parts.”9 

We know several of the infantry captains who served in Matthias’s army.®° 
Most of them were townspeople of non-noble backgrounds, people for whom 
a career as a cavalry captain would have been out of reach. Among the forc- 
es under their command must have been soldiers of the same social stock, 
but most of them were probably foreign mercenaries who were, in general, 
recruited outside Hungary. Although the argument that cavalry, both heavy 
and light, ranked much higher in the king’s military thinking than did infan- 
try, which he regarded as both inferior and auxiliary to his mounted troops, 
seems convincing,®! a hitherto rarely examined factor should also be consid- 
ered when accounting for the relative inferiority and defensive outlook of the 
Hungarian infantry forces, a situation that was to continue under the Jagiel- 
lonians. In Hungary, social conditions were not suitable for the organization 
of considerable foot armies of either the earlier Flemish-type urban militias or 
the Swiss-type cantonal organization. Such unmounted armies, especially the 
Swiss, could and did oppose knightly armies with success, and the same was 
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true of the Landsknecht troops in the sixteenth century.8* Lacking sufficient 
human resources, however, successive Hungarian rulers were compelled to ac- 
cept whatever infantry troops were available in Central Europe, troops which, 
as the description of Matthias’s army cited above proves, were generally of a 
mixed formation that was very different from the uniformly organized Swiss 
squares. Hiring great numbers of trained infantry troops was hardly less ex- 
pensive than hiring light cavalry, which certainly put another check on their 
employment in roles other than as castle garrisons. 

The concentration of all his resources and armed forces to the western 
wars (against the lands of the Czech crown, and later against Frederick 111 of 
Habsburg), especially in the second half of his reign, inevitably made Mat- 
thias the target of severe criticism in both Hungary and abroad. In the final 
analysis, however, the military policy he pursued with regard to the Ottomans 
seems both reasonable and justifiable.®3 By preserving the line of border forts 
and completing it through the acquisition of some key strongholds, as well as 
by repeatedly indicating the strength and readiness of the Hungarian defen- 
sive forces through limited but determined counter-attacks, he accomplished 
probably as much as was possible in view of the actual power relations be- 
tween Hungary and the Ottoman Empire. Whether his mercenary army, at 
full strength, would have been able to defeat the Ottomans in battle is open 
to doubt, as is the extent to which, given a longer life and a legitimate blood 
heir, Matthias would have been able to consolidate the heterogeneous lands he 
had conquered. Yet in view of the limited financial and military aid that both 
Wladislas 11 and Louis 11, uncontested kings of Bohemia, received from the 
lands of the Czech crown later, it is improbable that even under a strong king 
like Matthias the combined forces of Central Europe would have been capable 
of halting Ottoman expansion. 

As it was, the king’s mercenary army dispersed shortly after his death. The 
failure to retain these battle-hardened troops has traditionally been attributed 
to Wladislas 11’s weakness as a ruler,8* but it is probable that none of the other 
pretenders — Maximilian of Habsburg or John Albert of Poland (Wladislas’s 
younger brother) — would have been able to keep permanently in arms a mer- 
cenary force of the size that was maintained by Matthias in the last years of 
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the Austrian war. Yet the disappearance of Matthias’s mercenary army by no 
means involved the end of all permanent forces in Hungary after 1492. Nor did 
it have any direct consequences with regard to the defensive structures against 
the Ottomans for, as mentioned above, with one exception the king’s merce- 
naries were not used en masse on the southern front at all. 

It is possible, however, that the suppression of the standing mercenary army 
as a distant but potential threat was one of the causes of the increased inten- 
sity of Ottoman raiding activity north of the Danube that characterized the 
reign of Sultan Bayezid 11.85 Ottoman forces in the northern Balkans may also 
have become more active because they were not engaged in the main Ottoman 
campaigns as regularly as they had been under Sultan Mehmed 11. Whatever 
the cause, and as will be explored in more detail below, in the chapter on the 
wars of the “long peace,” the effect of renewed raiding after 1490 was increased 
defensive action due to these more frequent incursions and increased relief of 
the border forts menaced by surprise sieges. The main feature of Ottoman war- 
fare in this period is nicely captured by a report from 1523 (outside the peace 
period, it is true). Writing about an expected Ottoman offensive, it says that 
“although the Turk [...] will perhaps send some new troops alongside those 
that are already stationed along the borders, he (i.e. the sultan) will not come 
himself, neither a great army this year, but in the usual way (the Turks) will 
make trouble through several incursions at different places, and see if anything 
can be taken” (my italics).8° Constant military pressure exerted by the Ottoman 
troops and castle garrisons along the extremely long border, frequently rein- 
forced by contingents dispatched from the regular forces of the empire, called 
for reforms and adaptation in Hungary that would make it possible to defend 
the borders with an efficiency and speed that matched those of the Ottoman 
raiding parties. 


6 The Jagiellos: Adaptation under Pressure 


More particularly, it seems to have been the devastating effects of the 1493 
Croatian incursion that prompted the government of Wladislas 11 to initiate 
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reforms.®’ After the diet of 1492 had enacted the king’s coronation promise not 
to exact the one-florin subsidy in the future and obliged Wladislas to defend 
the realm using the traditional means, and at the cost of his regular revenues®® 
— measures clearly inspired by the iron-fisted government of Matthias — a year 
later the subsidy was levied “for the necessities of the realm,’®? and those lords 
who undertook to equip troops at sufficiently short notice were entitled to col- 
lect the tax for themselves on their own estates. Moreover, troops recruited 
through the tax yield, according to a descending rate adjusted to the number 
of peasant households, were to be kept in arms for half a year and to take to 
the field “wherever it should be necessary.”°° The diets held in 1498, 1499, and 
1500, evidently fearing a renewal of Ottoman military expansion, finalized 
the reform in an atmosphere of acute political and social tension.%! On the 
one hand, those lords and prelates who were empowered to erect banderia of 
their own were listed individually, soon to be joined by eleven named courtiers 
who saw themselves endowed with the same privilege. These banderiati lords 
put roughly half of the now regularly-levied one-florin subsidy into their own 
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(eds.), From Hunyadi to Rakéczi, 159-78. For a succint summary see Martyn Rady, “Fiscal 
and Military Developments in Hungary during the Jagello Period,’ Chronica. Annual of the 
Institute of History, University of Szeged, 9-10, 2009-10, 93-94. 

88  Decreta regni mediaevalis Hungariae. The Laws of the medieval kingdom of Hungary, vol. 4 
(1490-1526), ed. and trans. Péter Banyé and Martyn Rady, with the assistance of Janos M. 
Bak (Idyllwild, CA: Charles Schlacks, Jr., 2012) (hereafter DRMH 4), 10-12 (Art. 1, XVII-xx). 

89 The subsidy continued to be imposed regularly, as we shall see below. At the diet of 1496 
emotions were running high on account of the level of taxation in the preceding years, 
and rumours of serious tensions between the king and his subjects were spread abroad, 
so that a year later Wladislas had to instruct his envoys dispatched to the Reich to let 
both Maximilian and the imperial princes know “differencias que pro quibusdam incon- 
suetis exactionibus suscitate fuerant in ultimo regnicolarum conventu penitus sopitas 
compositasque esse, neminemque esse ex omni statu et ordine regni qui regie maiestati 
non libenter obediant, et dum per regiam maiestatem in tanto fraterne maiestatis et regni 
illius periculo requisiti fuissent, omnes unanimiter se et capita sua ac facultates suas li- 
beraliter ad repellandam Turcorum rabiem obtulerunt” — DF 290329. 

go _ Jené Hazi, Sopron szabad kirdlyi varos térténete, Part 1, 7 vols (Sopron: Székely és Tarsa 
K6nyvnyomdaja, 1929-43), VI, 121-23. 

91 “Se existima che questa dieta habia ad essere rigorossa, perche li principy sono forti. Tuti 
li nobili et rignoculi vengeno armati ad dicta dieta, et raxonano de fare mirabilia et re- 
drizare tuto lo regno in potenti brachio, prosternando potentes, maxime prelatos’” — re- 
port of Tommaso Amadei of 1 May 1499 (ASMo, Ambasciatori b.3/16.7). 
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pockets and thereby recruited troops that fought under their own banners. All 
those unnamed in the decrees paid the same portion of the subsidy, the pe- 
cunia/taxa exercitualis,?? to the county where their estates lay, and it was the 
noble community of each county that paid for the soldiers recruited from that 
money. The remaining part of the subsidy went directly to the royal treasury 
and was used to finance the border forts, the maintenance of the royal bande- 
rium, and the troops kept permanently in arms by the voevode of Transylvania, 
the ispan of the Székelys, the ban of Croatia, and the ispan of Temes. 
Alongside the hoped-for enhanced speed and efficacy of the tax collection 
process, the greatest expected advantage of this “decentralized” system was 
that it furnished quasi-permanent troops that could be deployed over the bor- 
ders as well.° Initially, they were not permanent in the sense of being kept 
in arms continuously, as were some of the border garrisons. Rather, as several 
royal mandates attest, such troops had to be ready, in terms of both availabil- 
ity and equipment, to take to the field as soon as an emergency arose.** Later 
on, many of the greater episcopal banderia, such as those of rich prelates like 
the archbishop of Esztergom or the bishop of Eger, were stationed along the 
southern border on an almost permanent basis.9° The richest magnates may 
also have maintained full banderia out of their own incomes, although in 1509, 
at the height of the Slavonian crisis, Palatine Perényi had only 300 men-at-arms 
at his disposal.%° As for the troops raised by the counties from their part of the 
subsidy, it has been convincingly argued that they were mainly used in domes- 
tic political struggles, and their military worth lagged far behind that of the 
baronial and ecclesiastical banderia.9” Indeed, it is possible that the conces- 
sion of the pecunia exercitualis to the counties was not originally intended to 
be part of the reform but was forced on the king and magnates by the nobility, 
who may have demanded it in return for their regular consent to the levy of the 
one-florin tax. The codification of the magnates’?® entitlement to a portion of 


g2 = “racione vero taxe exercitualis, quam nobiles pro exercituantibus dicant” — DL 88854. 

93  “stipendiarii [...] limites et metas regni secundum temporis et rerum necessitatem egredi 
exercitualiter debeant et illis nulle mete prefiniantur” - DRMH 4, 98. 

94 “gentes et equites [...] comparare et disponere [...] atque bene instructos paratos tenere 
debeas, ut dum necessarium fuerit [...] posses te movere et sine mora ad defensionem 
regni huius proficisci” — DL 93670. Cf. Kubinyi, “Battle of Szavaszentdemeter,” 79, n. 26. 

95 __In1518 the episcopal banderia were ordered to be stationed permanently along the south- 
ern borders at half strength, and from 1522 in full numbers, a prescription that was, theo- 
retically at least, irrevocable. See B. Szabd, Mohdcs, 38. 

96 “nunc solummodo hic nobiscum trecentos armigeros habemus” — DL 25513. 

97  Kubinyi, “The Road to Defeat,” 166-67. 

98 Magnates (magnates) or “natural barons” (barones naturales) were the terms used, from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, to designate the top layer of the secular aristocracy 
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the tax collected from their own estates was, in fact, the first important blow 
dealt to the still vigorous fiction of noble equality9? and, moreover, endowed 
them with armed forces of a considerable size that were essentially out of royal 
control. Such a reaction by the nobles would, consequently, have been any- 
thing but unexpected, and discontent is clearly reflected in the sources. 

The weaknesses of the new system were quickly revealed, and, despite the 
repeated efforts of subsequent diets to heal them, probably dogged the Hun- 
garian military organization right up to Mohacs. While some of the nobility 
tried to alleviate the tax burden of their estates by hiding their tenants when a 
subsidy was being assessed,!©° the magnates who owned land in Slavonia, for 
instance, exploited their newly won privilege by immediately trying to relieve 
their tenants there from the obligation to contribute to the Slavonian subsidy, 
which had previously been paid by all peasants there to the local noble univer- 
sitas.° Predictably, the rich nobility retaliated by refusing to pay the pecunia 
exercitualis into the coffers of the noble community.!°? While, in May 1499, it 
had been decided that those prelates and barons with lands in both Hungary 
and Slavonia would still be obliged to equip soldiers for the defence of the latter 
in proportion to the number of their tenants there,!°? the cathedral chapters 
of Pécs and Zagreb, which had been enacted as banderiati, “instead of sending 
good and useful soldiers” to the Slavonian army, used their own conditional 


— those families who were entitled, simply by the size of their estates, to participate in the 
royal council, and who were as a rule addressed as magnificus (as opposed to egregius, the 
term used to refer to the richest members of the common nobility). Most of the office- 
holding barons were recruited from this group, but, unlike in the preceding period, the 
non-baronial members of such families also enjoyed the right to attend the sessions of 
the royal council, as well as other privileges. See also next note. 

99 Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 342-43. 

100 “Accipimus nonnullos esse nobiles et alios possessionatos homines illius regni nostri, 
qui postquam aliquod subsidium pro defensione regni nostri per vos de medio colono- 
rum suorum obtulisse persenserint, mox prevenientes dicacionem et connumeracionem 
ipsam colonos suos absentarent et occultarent, sicque a solucione huiusmodi subsidii 
preservarent” — DF 268137. 

101 “vos tamen ignoratur quo ducti motivo, tempore necessitatis illius regni nostri pecunias 
fumales de bonis et possessionibus vestris in medium eorundem nolletis contribuere, 
sed in talibus solucionibus et eciam aliis invaminibus sese exemtos facientes omne onus, 
quod universaliter omnes sublevare deberent, ipsos solos tamquam inferioris condicionis 
homines retorqueretis” — DF 268132. 

102 “plerique essent nobiles in illo regno nostro et consequenter in medio vestri qui de bonis 
eorum pecunias exercituales in medium vestri dare et exsolvere nollent, sed sese ab onere 
huiusmodi solucionis abstraherent” — DF 268152. See also Kubinyi, “The Road to Defeat,” 
169-70, on the case of Lérinc Orszag and the county of Temes. 

103 Toannes Kukuljevi¢é (Bassani de Sacchi), Jura regni Croatiae, Dalmatiae et Slavoniae (Za- 
greb, 1861), Part 1, vol. 2, 245-46. 
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nobles for this purpose.!°* Archbishop Bakéc, on the other hand, took great 
care in mustering his banderium, instructing his castellan of Monyorékerék 
(today Eberau, in Austria) to accept only men with good equipment and hors- 
es.! This difference in attitude was probably merely reflective of a difference 
in respective revenues. 

As for the composition of the troops maintained by the prelates and bar- 
ons, the balance between the men-at-arms and the light cavalry (hussars) 
seems to have been tilted decisively in favour of the latter (figures 8-9). As un- 
der Matthias, one reason was the lower cost of maintaining light cavalry as 
compared to men-at-arms. Another equally important reason must have been 
the concentration of all forces to the Ottoman front after 1490, which speed- 
ed up the adaptation of the Hungarian armed forces to the requirements of 
crossborder raiding. As shall be seen below, in 1502 the army that Janos Tarcai 
led to provision Jajce, some 4,000 strong, included at least 2,000 light cavalry, 
while only 50 men-at-arms are mentioned in the sources.!°6 The mountainous 
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FIGURE 8 _ Detail of a hussar sabre, with hussar representation. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST. 


104 “vos pro illis gentibus, quas in ipso regno nostro Sclavonie iuxta formam decreti tenere de- 
betis, non bonas et utiles gentes tenere sed numerum illum cum predialibus tantummodo 
vestris adimplere et illos in sortem ipsarum gencium vestrarum in medium dictorum 
regnicolarum computare velletis” — DF 268153-54. On such prediales see Rady, Nobility, 
Land and Service, 79-85. 

105 “sint equis et armis bene instructi, ita quod possint honeste in medio aliorum meorum 
familiarium stare et comparere [...]; horteris eos et moneas, quod bene et pulcre se pre- 
parent ac disponant, quod inter alios honeste comparere valeant” — Erdédy D 10199/021 
(1501). 

106 See Chapter V, 3, below. 
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terrain of Bosnia was evidently especially difficult to pass for traditional heavy 
cavalry, but proportions between the two types of cavalry forces reveal the 
same inequality elsewhere. In the accounts of Istvan Verbéci as elected trea- 
surer in 1522, alongside hundreds of footmen and light cavalry, only six men- 
at-arms were paid at the rate of three florins per month.!°” This is corroborated 
in a 1503 report by the Venetian envoy, who wrote that the basic unit of the 
Hungarian army was six light cavalry for one man-at-arms and one wagon, a 
remark evidently based on observations of the military forces put to the field 
in 1501-2.!08 In 1506, the widow of Istvan Szapolyai received into her service 
a retainer of Istvan Rozgonyi “with six horsemen equipped in the manner of 
hussars,”!©9 and when, a year later, Péter Dolhai, deputy master of the horse, 
was authorized by the king to collect the pecunia exercitualis from his own 
estates and those of his relatives, he was allowed to do so on condition that he 
would keep light cavalry from the money raised." By the turn of the sixteenth 
century, light cavalry had even come to assume the function of an elite force. 
In the light of this evidence, the ratio of men-at-arms to light cavalry as roughly 
two to three, as given in a proposal presumably composed by Istvan Verbéci in 
the late 1510s, seems unrealistic, probably explained by the fact that it envis- 
aged an offensive campaign against the Ottomans.!” By the late Jagiellonian 
period, the royal banderium, too, had at least partly been transformed into a 
light cavalry force consisting of the “court hussars” (aulici hussarones). 

The increasing number of Jagiellonian documents clearly indicates that 
more than half of the banderial troops were made up of infantry, at least in 


107. C. Toth, Politikatorténeti forrdsok, 242. 

108 “La militia di hongari e cavali 6 per homo d’arme et uno caro” — Istvan Balogh, Velencei 
diplomatdak Magyarorszdgrol, 1500-1526. Forrastanulmdny (Szeged, 1929), IX. 

109 “cum sex equis more hwzaronum” — Tibor Neumann, A Szapolyai csaldd oklevéltdra I. Le- 
velek és oklevelek (1458-1526) (Budapest: MTA BTK Torténettudomanyi Intézet, 2012), no. 
282. 

110 “levis tamen armature sive hwzarones” — DL 86730. 

111 The “fiorita gente” that Jozsa Somi sent for the devastation of Ottoman territory in Octo- 
ber 1501 consisted of light cavalry, according to ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/16,12 and b.3/24,9. 
Cf. Johann Christian von Engel, Geschichte des ungrischen Reichs und seiner Nebenldnder. 
Erster Theil (Halle: Johann Jacob Gebauer, 1797), 142 (1495), for “hwzarones domini Jose” 
(ite. Somi). 

112 ELTE Egyetemi Kényvtar kézirattara, Litterae et epistolae originales (hereafter LEO), no. 219 
(225-28). On this text see Kubinyi, “Battle of Szavaszentdemeter,’ 79-80. It is remarkable 
that, while in all contingents to be equipped by the prelates and barons the proportion 
of light cavalry was greater than that of men-at-arms, the southern lords were either re- 
quired to recruit only light cavalry (the bishop of Bosnia 50 hussars, the despot of Serbia 
40, and Ferenc Beriszl6 50), or at a ratio much more heavily-weighted towards light cav- 
alry (Duke Lérinc Ujlaki with 100 men-at-arms and 300 hussars). 
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FIGURE 9 __ Hussar shield. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST. 


the 1510s."3 The footmen referred to in the sources seem to have been pre- 
dominantly gunners (pixidarii), however." I have already alluded to the social 


113 B.Szab0d, Mohacs, 51. 
114 1493: “decem peditibus drabantis cum pixidibus” (DF 231880); 1511: “cum nostris genti- 
bus pixidariis” (DF 282621/p. 129.); 1516: “pedites pixidarii boni” (Lajos Thalldéczy, Jajcza 
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reasons for the absence in Hungary of Swiss-like infantry equipped with point- 
ed and hacking weapons. Another reason for the dominance of foot-gunners 
(to an even greater extent than under Matthias) may have been the widespread 
presence of handguns in all layers of Hungarian society from the second half of 
the fifteenth century."5 Either supported by a wagenburg or fighting in forma- 
tion, this type of infantry was especially suited to the kind of warfare that was 
fought in the Bosnian and Croatian mountains against predominantly irregu- 
lar Ottoman cavalry, as illustrated by the examples of Janos Tarcai and Krsto 
(Christopher) Frankopan in 1502 and 1525 respectively; it is hardly surprising 
that Ivan Karlovic of Krbava also petitioned from the Austrian estates men- 
at-arms “together with some hussars or good foot-gunners” on the occasion 
of a Turkish raid.!° In open battle, however, their use was far from straight- 
forward, as the events at Mohacs illustrated clearly. It seems, moreover, that 
the Hungarian government was aware of the problems caused by the predomi- 
nance of infantry gunners. At least, that much is suggested by the author of 
the previously-cited proposition from the late 1510s, who calculated, as well as 
2,000 gunners, the same number of infantry fighting “with long spears in the 
manner that the German footmen now do.”!!” 

From the early 1510s the numbers and structure of the military force per- 
manently stationed in the southern marches are fairly well known."8 Detailed 
treasury accounts show that, while the forts along the south-eastern section 
of the defensive line housed 3,590 cavalry, 400 infantry, and 1,100 boatmen 


(bansag, var és varos) torténete. With a collection of charters edited by Sandor Horvath 
[Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1915], 258); 1521: “aliquot milia peditum pixi- 
dariorum’” (DL 86095). In 1518, the diet of Tolna decreed that the northern counties should 
muster pedites pixidarios at the ratio of one to every twenty tenant plots - DRMH 4, 214. 

115 1446 and 1463: guns (pixides) were taken from a noble house (DL 103608, DF 255767); 1472: 
there was attack on a neighbouring estate “cum pixidibus ... et aliis ingeniis’ (DL 107013, 
and cf. DL 103753, “cum apparatibus curruum, bombardarum et pixidum ac aliorum in- 
geniorum instrumentis”); 1482: the invaders of a noble castle seized “pixides, pulveres, 
globulos eorundem” (DF 275093); 1484: “quamplures pixides diversi generis” (DL 102223); 
1491: an attack on a noble castellum was made “bombardis pixidibusque ac aliis bellicis 
ingeniis,’ and from the same place the besiegers took “sedecim pixides manuales, duas 
massas pulveris, globulos pixidales quatuor milia” (DL 21225); 1494: the siege of a castel- 
lum was attempted with “bombardis pixidibusque et aliis ingeniis bellicis” (DF 279394). 
Even more revealingly, in 1484 it was two parish priests and peasant tenants who com- 
mited violence “manibus armatis puta pixidibus, balistis et aliis armis suffulti” (DL 19015). 
Other examples abound. 

116 “cum aliquis huzaronibus vel bonis peditibus pixidariis” — Thalléczy, Jajcza, 258. 

117. “cum hastis longissimis quemadmodum nunc pedites Germani militant’; cf. Kubinyi, 
‘Battle of Szavaszentdemeter,” 79-80. 

118 Fora detailed discussion of the border-guards see ibid., 73ff. 
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(nazadiste), the permanent defensive forces of the Croato-Bosnian marches 
consisted of 1,657 cavalry and 770 infantry. Although the ratio of heavy to light 
cavalry is unknown, it is extremely probable that the overwhelming majority 
of the mounted troops were lightly-armoured horsemen — hussars in the es- 
tablished sense of the word. The term “permanent” is, however, misleading in 
the sense that a large part of both the light cavalry and the infantry garrisoned 
in the castles were in fact tenant-soldiers kept on minimum pay, while the rest 
performed castle guard duty on a rotational basis, with the greatest numbers 
apparently concentrated during the traditional fighting season betwen March 
and October. Caution is also justified with regard to the boatmen, for in 1523 
the huge sum of 24,000 florins was envisaged to pay for 1,000 nazadistas, asum 
that was probably never paid entirely."'9 In the Croato-Bosnian marches, on the 
other hand, alongside the light cavalry forces kept by the Croatian counts, the 
defence was founded on a castle-based infantry that was theoretically fully 
paid — but only theoretically, for even the garrisons of important castles such 
as Jajce and Biha¢ were paid only intermittently. 

As has recently been emphasized by some historians, the Hungarian artil- 
lery deployed at the battle of Mohacs left nothing to be desired, compared to 
both contemporary Western technology and Ottoman firepower.!° Indeed, the 
development and expansion of gunpowder weapons seem to have been con- 
stant in Hungary since the reign of Sigismund of Luxemburg, who, like Sultan 
Mehmed 11 a generation later, showed an above average interest in technologi- 
cal innovations.!?! As will be shown later, Sigismund had used siege artillery, 
both land-based and water-borne, and the huge cannon located at Belgrade 
elicited admiring remarks even from the Burgundian knight Bertrandon de la 
Brocquiere.!?? The effective use of artillery remained confined to siege warfare 
throughout the period before 1526, however, as castles presented themselves 


11g C. Toth, Helytartdi oklevéltar, 257. 

120 _B. Szabd, Mohdcs, 55; Rady, “Fiscal and Military Developments,’ 87. 

121 Laszlé Veszprémy, “Zsigmond a katonai reformer?” in “Memoria rerum Sigismundi regis,’ 
Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények 11, 1998, 13-21. On Mehmed see Gabor Agoston, “Parhu- 
zamok és eltérések az Oszman és az eurdpai tiizérség fejlédésében a xV—xvII. szazadban,” 
in idem, Eurépa és az oszmdn héditds (Budapest: HM Hadtérténeti Intézet és Muzeum, 
2014), 223-24. On the development of Hungarian artillery see Béla Ivanyi, “A tiizérség tor- 
ténete Magyarorszagon kezdettdl 171:-ig,” Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények 27, 1926, 1-36, 125- 
66, 259-89, and 393-419. On the development of Ottoman artillery see Gabor Agoston, 
Guns for the Sultan. Military Power and Weapons Industry in the Ottoman Empire (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008). On this subject in western Europe see Hall, 
Weapons and Warfare. 

122 Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, Le Voyage d’Outremer, ed. Ch. Schefer (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 
1892), 214. 
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as sufficiently huge and stable targets for the slowly-developing medieval guns, 
which had a relatively low rate of fire.!?4 The construction of gunpowder weap- 
ons started in the Hungarian urban centres, and although, later, an arsenal was 
established at Buda, the role of towns in manufacturing and storing guns re- 
mained crucial throughout the Middle Ages. The experts who handled the ar- 
tillery during sieges were likewise recruited from among the burghers.!24 

In the course of his anti-Ottoman campaigns, Janos Hunyadi relied heavily 
on the wagenburg (Hung. szekérvdr) formed of carts equipped with small- 
calibre guns.!25 Used primarily in a defensive way, this “moving fortress” re- 
mained a basic element of Hungarian military organization right up until 1526, 
and, moreover, exerted a strong influence on Ottoman warfare as well.!2° In- 
deed, cart-based guns came closest to assuming the role of field artillery in our 


123 Ivanyi, “Tiizérség torténete,” 408. 

124 The “master of the royal guns” (magister bombardarum nostrarum) in 1438 was a bur- 
gher of Pozsony (DF 239709). In 1460, King Matthias ordered enormous guns to be trans- 
ported from Buda for the siege of strongholds held by “Hussite” warbands, one of which 
was called “Csdka” (Choka) and had been used previously in the time of Hunyadi (Hazai 
Okmanytar, vi1, 467-68). They were to be operated by master gunners from Kassa and 
Bartfa, the latter being a renowned expert (quem valde subtilem dicunt esse) — DF 250487. 
In 1474 the “Csd6ka’” was kept at Zagreb, where it had been deposited by Ban Balazs Magyar 
(see Ioannes Baptista Tkalci¢, Monumenta historica liberae regiae civitatis Zagrabiae, 14 
vols. [Zagreb, 1889-1932], 11, 362). In 1452, Janos Hunyadi commanded from Pozsony two 
bombards “in the form of last year’s bombards” (ad formam bombardarum anni preteriti), 
a wording that hints at regular supplies of guns being sent to the governor (DF 240154). In 
the same letter, Hunyadi also asked for a good master to handle the guns “to be retained 
either in Pozsony or in Vienna” and ordered fifty handguns to be made in Pozsony, with 
the stipulation that if all the pixides could not be prepared in the town at such short 
notice, some of them should be made in Vienna instead. Cf. also DF 240155, where it is 
said that the fifty pixides should be made from eleven quintals of copper. Under Matthias, 
a gun foundry was also established at Buda, one which continued to function under his 
successors. Most recently see Karoly Belényesy, “Remains of a Gun Foundry in Buda from 
the Turn of the Fifteenth Century,’ in Matthias Corvinus the King, 348-50. 

125 For a good description of how such carts may have looked see the 1441 letter of Queen 
Elizabeth (the widow of King Albert), in which she asked the burghers of Pozsony to 
equip “fiinff guter starcker wegen, und zu einen ieden wagen czehen guten trabanten, 
ieder mit seinem armprust, und zu ieden wagen drey hundert hawffpfeyl, czwo hawen, 
czwo kethen, czwen trog, czwo hacken, und vier hantpuchsen, und auch eine grosse pu- 
chsen [...] und dorczu aber ein hauffnitz, und ein tarrasspuchsen, und stain und alle be- 
raitschaft daz dorczu gehort” — DF 239774. In the same year, when the supporters of the 
queen defeated the troops commanded by barons faithful to Wladislas 1 in Slavonia, they 
took “many carts and three large cannons” (vil wagen und groser puchsen drey); see Béla 
Ivanyi, Bartfa szabad kirdlyi varos levéltdra, 1319-1526 (Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos 
Akadémia, 1910), 67. 

126 Imber, Ottoman Empire, 269-70; Agoston, Guns for the Sultan, 18-19. 
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period — casualties caused by “traditional” artillery fire remained extremely 
limited even in a large pitched battle such as Mohacs. For his part, King Matth- 
ias limited his efforts on the Ottoman front to sieges undertaken with a maxi- 
mum concentration of firepower, both traditional siege engines and modern 
gunpowder artillery, and it is precisely in connection with these sieges that 
we learn most about both the dimensions and organization of the Hungarian 
artillery.!2’ It should be stated, however, that the tactical advantage remained 
firmly with the defenders at least until the end of the fifteenth century, as a 
result of which neither the taking of Jajce in 1463 nor that of Sabac in the win- 
ter of 1475-76 was the result of irreparable damage caused in the fortifications 
by gunfire, and the Ottomans had the same experience in 1456 at the siege of 
Belgrade. As both the sieges undertaken by the royal troops in 1494-95 during 
the war against Duke Lérinc Ujlaki!28 and the display of gunpowder weapons 
on the plain of Mohacs show, there was no break in the development of artil- 
lery after the death of Matthias, even though the changed nature of Ottoman- 
Hungarian warfare made no major Hungarian sieges possible after 1490.79 

As the most careful studies show,!°° what was low in supply during the criti- 
cal period of increasing Ottoman military pressure after 1490 was not guns but 
projectiles and, first and foremost, gunpowder.!*! Like the guns themselves, 
gunpowder was produced in Hungarian towns, and in some of the border 
forts as well, with the use of saltpetre that was at least partly made locally. 
The other ingredient of gunpowder, sulphur, had to be imported, however, and 
the additional importing of considerable supplies of ready-made gunpowder 
from Venice and the Habsburg lands, both under Matthias and his Jagiellonian 
successors, shows that local production could not entirely meet the challenges 
posed by major military ventures.!32 Indeed, the reason for the well-known 
predilection of Matthias for traditional siege engines should be looked for, 
alongside the relatively major destructive power these instruments still of- 
fered, in the high costs that were required in the deployment of really effective 


127. On these and the relevant sources see the relevant chapters, below. 

128 See Tamas Fedeles, A kirdly és a ldzadé herceg: az Ujlaki Lérinc és szévetségesei elleni kirdlyi 
hadjarat, 1494-95 (Szeged: Szegedi K6zépkorasz Mihely, 2012), esp. 95-113. 

129 Nor did the Ottomans undertake any major siege of a Hungarian castle between 1464 and 
1521 — those they did occupy apparently all fell as they lacked supplies. 

130 ©Andras Kubinyi, “Magyarorszag déli hatarvarai a kézépkor végén,” in idem, Nandorfe- 
hérvartol Mohdcsig. A Matyds- és a Jagello-kor hadtérténete (Budapest: Argumentum, 
2007), 77-78; Ivanyi, “Tiizérség torténete,” 273-74. 

131 In1i5n, King Wladislas 11, writing to the treasurer, stated that even Belgrade, the “propug- 
naculum’” of the whole realm, was lacking in “necessitatibus ad deffendendas municiones 
consuetis, pulveribus videlicet, globulis, balistis” - DF 265886. 

132 Ivanyi, “Tiizérség torténete,” 25off. 
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gunpowder artillery.19% The castle inventories, which have come down to us in 
increasing numbers from the period around and following Matthias’s death, 
indicate that both royal and seigneurial strongholds were generally well pro- 
vided with guns but low on gunpowder ~ as will be seen below, it was a lack of 
gunpowder that prevented the garrison of Pét (close to Dubova, in Romania) 
from firing at the Ottoman vessels that were sailing upstream on the Danube 
to the siege of Belgrade in 1521. In fact, the border forts, of various sizes but 
certainly numbering well over a hundred, were as difficult to supply with gun- 
powder as to garrison sufficiently. As has been remarked, most of them were 
not intended to resist a long siege but only to halt the enemy until a relief force 
could be assembled and put to the field.134 

Such were the military structures of the Hungarian kingdom that, from the 
1390s to 1526 and beyond, had to bear the ever-increasing pressure of one of 
the most efficient military powers of its time. The most significant feature of 
this power was its capacity to exert almost continuous pressure on its enemies, 
thus forcing them to concentrate an ever-increasing amount of resources to 
defence. The necessity of finding a way to ease the pressure resulted in vari- 
ous strategies being applied by Hungary on the Ottoman front, from the sui- 
cidal offensives of Janos Hunyadi through the “grand strategy” of his son to 
the military reforms of the Jagiellonians. While none of these responses to the 
Ottoman threat proved successful in the long run, they did result in a number 
of innovations that merit close inspection. It is now time to examine the differ- 
ent ways in which successive Hungarian regimes tried to halt Ottoman expan- 
sion before 1526 and then to explore the question of why all these efforts were 
doomed to failure. 


133 Matyas kirdly levelei, 11, u10. 

134 Kubinyi, “Magyarorszag déli hatarvarai,’ 77-78. Later, forced to defend a long chain of 
border forts, the Ottomans themselves adopted a similar strategy: “For the Ottomans too 
fiscal realities dictated that only a few key strategic fortresses such as Belgrade, Buda and 
Esztergom could be fully staffed and maintained. For the rest it was a question of mov- 
ing men and material from one sector of the front to another when a threat developed.” 
Rhoads Murphey, Ottoman Warfare, 1500-1700 (London: UCL Press, 1999), 19. 


CHAPTER 2 


The New Enemy: Hungary and the Ottomans, 
1389-1428 


1 The First Contacts between Hungary and the Turks 


The centuries-long struggle between the Kingdom of Hungary and the Ot- 
toman Empire started immediately after the famous battle of Kosovo (June 
1389). Although that battle, from which the Ottomans emerged as clear victors, 
ended with the deaths of both the Serbian prince Lazar and Sultan Murad, the 
latter’s successor, Bayezid 1, continued the nascent empire's expansion.! While 
successfully keeping in check those enemies in Anatolia who had been encour- 
aged by the death of Murad to try to regain the territories they had lost to the 
Ottomans, Bayezid 1 also managed to keep Serbia under pressure and eventu- 
ally secured the subjection of Stephen Lazarevic, son and successor of Prince 
Lazar.” The establishment of Ottoman overlordship in Serbia meant that Hun- 
gary became a direct neighbour to the area under Ottoman influence. Thereaf- 
ter “the Turkish problem remained on the agenda of Hungarian politics right 
until the fall of the medieval Kingdom” - and beyond (figure 10). 

The extent to which the consequences of the battle of Kosovo were per- 
ceived in the Hungarian court as the harbingers of hitherto unknown dangers 
is impossible to know. It is certain, however, that the young king, Sigismund of 
Luxemburg, who had ascended the Hungarian throne just two years before,* 
reacted to the new situation immediately and in full accordance with the tradi- 
tions of his Angevin predecessors.> Within months of the battle, in the autumn 
of 1389, he organized a campaign, apparently based on the full-scale mobili- 
zation of the baronial retinues and the courtly troops, to secure the south- 
eastern flanks of the banate of Macso. Although the Hungarian army did not 
make military contact with the Ottomans during the expedition — indeed, the 


1 Rudi Paul Lindner, “Anatolia, 1300-1451,” in Kate Fleet (ed.), The Cambridge History of Turkey. 
Vol. 1. Byzantium to Turkey, 1071-1453 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 128. 

2 Imber, Ottoman Empire, 12-14. 

3 Pal Engel, “A torék-magyar haboruk elsé évei (1389—-1392),” in idem, Honor, var, ispansdg, 556. 

4 On Sigismund in general see Jorg K. Honsch, Kaiser Sigismund. Herrscher an der Schwelle zur 
Neuzeit, 1368-1437 (Munich: Beck, 1996), and Malyusz, Zsigmond kiraly. 

5 The Ottoman-Hungarian wars of 1389-92 have been reconstructed by Pal Engel in “Tordk- 
magyar habortk,” 557-68. I have followed him throughout. 
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FIGURE 10 The rulers of the Ottoman Empire from Osman to Bayezid. Miniature 
from the Genealogia Turcorum imperatorum by Felix Petancius, 


1502-1512. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


attack was officially directed “against the Serbs” (contra Rascianos) — it soon 
became clear that the latter were no more their own masters and that Hungar- 
ian domination in the Balkans could not be re-established simply by force of 
arms as had been the case under Louis 1. 

This message was clearly brought home to the Hungarian government by 
the Turkish raids that repeatedly targeted the southern regions of Hungary, 
from the county of Valk6 to Szérény, in the years from 1390 to 1392. These raids 
were, as a rule, followed by Hungarian counter-raids into Serbian territory led 
by those in charge of the respective sections of the southern marches: the bans 
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of Macsé and Szérény, and the ispan of Temes. This presaged a pattern that 
was to become a constant feature of Ottoman-Hungarian warfare up to 1526 
(and, under changed circumstances, thereafter). In the autumn of 1390, more- 
over, Sigismund took to the field again, at the head of an army consisting of 
the courtly troops and the contingents of the southern lords and ispans. While 
the king spent the whole of October and most of November south of the Sava,® 
the results of the campaign — if there were any — are unknown. Around Decem- 
ber 1390, having heard of the Ottoman occupation of the castle of Golubac, 
Sigismund, who had already left for Buda, turned back and probably made an 
aborted attempt to retake it. 

In the autumn of 1391, King Sigismund once again marched south with an 
army, one similar in composition to the year before (figure 11). The events are 
impossible to reconstruct, the only certainty being that in the region of the 
Szerémség the king encountered enemy troops who prevented him from en- 
tering Serbia. Another Hungarian army may simultaneously have fought in 
the Temeskéz (the area between the Danube and Temes rivers), fending off 
another Turkish raid. Soon after, in the first months of 1392, a new Turkish 


FIGURE 11 Anarmy from the period of King Sigismund. Deatail of the mural painting 
representing the legend of Saint Ladislaus, Karaszk6 (today Kraskovo, Slovakia). 
PHOTO: JANOS HALPER. 


6 Pal Engel and Norbert C. Toth, Jtineraria regum et reginarum (1382-1438) (Budapest: MTA- 
MOL, 2005), 64. 
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incursion devastated the southern counties of the realm. This attack, which 
seems to have been of a larger scale and more destructive than any previous 
Ottoman military operation in the region, compelled Sigismund to return to 
the south once more. For the first time he did so with considerable foreign 
aid, which came mainly from the other domains of the Luxemburg dynasty. 
He also ordered the general mobilization of the nobility,” while he himself ar- 
rived at Temesvar in early May. With an army that appears to have been bigger 
than ever before, Sigismund spent a whole month in the Temesk6z, probably 
because Sultan Bayezid’s army was in Serbia and was trying to prevent the 
Hungarians from crossing the Danube. In July, however, Sigismund managed 
to enter Serbia, where he spent a good part of the summer, but was unable to 
bring the Ottoman forces to battle.9 

The apparent success of the 1392 campaign — the fact that a major Otto- 
man army withdrew in the face of the Hungarian forces without even trying 
to engage them — may have played an important role in placing in Sigismund’s 
mind the idea of going on the offensive, instead of merely reacting to Ottoman 
moves. If this was so, the idea received further support the next year, when 
Bayezid annihilated the remnants of the medieval Bulgarian state, taking 
Tarnovo. The situation must have appeared alarming enough for Sigismund to 
move south as soon as he had returned from his campaign against his brother, 
Wenceslas. In April 1394 a tax was voted for the expenses of the defence of the 
realm against “pagan incursions,” and in July Sigismund, having secured the 
loyalty of King Stephen Dabi§a of Bosnia, once again set up his headquarters in 
the marches facing Serbia, spending the entire autumn in the region of Szeged 
and Temesvar.! During his sojourn there, Sultan Bayezid broke into Wallachia 
with his army, deposed the voevode Mircea, and enthroned his own protégé, 
Vlad 1, in the Romanian principality. 


7 ‘licet nos, habito unanimi prelatorum et baronum nostrorum consilio, decreverimus, ut 
quilibet nobilis et possessionatus homo ad presentem nostram expedicionem exercitua- 
lem cum maiestate nostra personaliter deberet proficisci” — DL 42514. 

8 “magnaque potencia Bayzath Turcorum imperatoris prope Kewe ultra Danubium nos 
nostrosque fideles sequaces armigeros insidiose prestolante” — Codex Diplomaticus Hun- 
gariae ecclesiasticus ac civilis, vols. 1-12, ed. Georgius Fejér (Buda, 1829-44), X/2, 419, 
although this wording does not necessarily prove that Bayezid appeared in person, as 
maintained by Engel (“Tordk-magyar habortk,” 568). 

9 “huiusmodi potentia Turcorum eorundem ante nos gressus retroflexos faciente” — ibid. 

10 —_ “super defensione seu tuitione huius regni ab insultibus paganorum [...] mature tractan- 
do” — DF 220181. 

11 Engel-C. Toth, Itineraria, 68-69. 

12  Hazai Okmdanytdr, vu, 438-39. The chronology is confused. The battle between Bayezid 
and Mircea is traditionally dated to 10 October 1394 by Hungarian scholarship, follow- 
ing, it seems, the Serbian sources (see Konstantin Jire¢ek, Geschichte der Serben [ Gotha: 
Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1918], 11, 130). Romanian historians, on the other hand, put it 
on 17 May 1395 (see Dan Ioan Muresan, “Avant Nicopolis: la campagne de 1395 pour le 
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For the third time since the start of his reign in 1387, Sigismund spent the 
winter in the south-eastern regions of the realm, moving to Transylvania in 
late December 1394, from where he launched a lightning campaign into 
neighbouring Moldavia in January.'? Returning to Transylvania, in March 1395 
Sigismund secured the allegiance of voevode Mircea, whereupon he dis- 
patched a Hungarian force to Wallachia under the command of Istvan Losonci 
and Ferenc Bebek.!® They were defeated there by voevode Vlad and his Turkish 
auxiliary troops, however, with Losonci himself dying in the battle.!6 In June, 
Sigismund, who had previously returned to Buda, hurried back to Transylvania 
and, in the course of the summer, restored Mircea to his Wallachian voevode- 
ship. The king also besieged and took the castle of Kisnikapoly (Nicopolis 
Minor, Turnu Magurele), on the northern bank of the Danube opposite the 
Bulgarian castle of Nicopolis.” This siege was part of a grand scheme that 
Sigismund had begun to work on in 1394. The Ottomans retaliated immedi- 
ately: in September they entered the counties of Temes and Krasso, although 
Miklés Marcali and Miklés Csaki, the ispans of Temes, defeated them in the vi- 
cinity of Csak (Ciacova, in Romania). The following summer another Ottoman 
raiding party invaded the Temes region, burning the town of Ujbécs (Peciu 
Nou, in Romania); on their way back they were intercepted and defeated by 
the Marcali brothers, Miklés and Dénes.!8 


2 The Battle of Nicopolis 


Sigismund, clearly fed up with the meagre results of years of campaigning in the 
southern marches, in 1393-95 embarked on a large-scale diplomatic offensive 


contréle du Bas-Danube,’ Revue Internationale d'Histoire Militaire 83, 2003, 115-32). Imber, 
Ottoman Empire, 14, apparently also accepts this latter dating. For a recent analysis see 
Karoly Kranzieritz, “Havasalf6ld szerepe az 1396-os keresztes hadjarat eldkészitésében és 
végrehajtasaban,’ Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények 129, 2016, 3-26. 

13 Engel-C. Toth, Itineraria, 69. See also next note. 

14 Cf. the services of Miklés Csaki, ispan of Temes “in nostro regio exercitu et personali con- 
flictu pridem contra Stephanum minoris Wallachie seu terre nostre Molduane wayvodam 
victoriose in ipsa terra nostra Molvana [...] habito” — Oklevelek Temesvarmegye és Temes- 
var varos térténetéhez, 251 (14 February 1395). 

15 Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der Deutschen in Siebenbiirgen, ed. Franz Zimmermann et 
al., vols. 1-7 (Hermannstadt-Bucharest, 1892-1991) (hereafter UGDS), 111, no. 1359 (6 April 
1395). 

16 Janos Darabos of Zsuk also died there; see Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, V1, no. 1703. On these 
events and their aftermath see Gustav Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen in der Tiirkenabwehr,” 
Revue Roumaine d'Histoire 13, 1974, 417, and Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 203. 

17. ~— Ibid. 

18 Oklevelek Temesvarmegye és Temesvar varos térténetéhez, 265. 
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that extended from England to the Mamluk sultanate of Egypt. His efforts to 
win international support yielded considerable results, thanks mainly to the 
momentum given to the crusading ideal by the recent succeses of the Otto- 
mans in Europe. The king of Hungary was especially lucky to have contacted 
kings Charles vi of France and Richard 11 of England during a temporary lull in 
Anglo-French warfare, one which enabled both monarchs, as well as their vari- 
ous nobles, to concentrate on the problem of Muslim expansion.!9 Although, 
eventually, the response to the call for a crusade was to be most intensive in the 
Franco-Burgundian territories, the international cooperation involved, as well 
as the emperor of Byzantium,”° the sea powers of Venice and Genoa, groups of 
soldiers who came from all over Europe, including areas as far away as Aragon 
and Poland, and the lands of the Holy Roman Empire. Enjoying widespread 
support in Catholic Europe, the diplomatic efforts of King Sigismund succeed- 
ed in mobilizing energies in a way that no subsequent crusade — including that 
of 1443-44 — was able to do. 

The crusade and battle of Nicopolis is by far the best-known episode of 
Ottoman-Hungarian warfare — or, at least, it is the one that has generated most 
scholarship in a variety of languages.”! This is seemingly the result of the fact 
that so many nations were represented in the Christian host, and especially be- 
cause of the participation of Count John of Nevers, son and heir of Duke Philip 
of Burgundy. A consequence of this heightened interest, focussed on some of 
the leading nobility of both Burgundy and France, was that reports about the 
battle found their way into a huge number of contemporary sources. Truly reli- 
able accounts, however, do not abound. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, it is about the Franco-Burgundian contingent that 
most information survives. The troops who made up the immediate retinue 
of Count John numbered 215 men-at-arms of various ranks, 12 archers, and 
22 crossbowmen. The whole Franco-Burgundian contingent was estimated 
to be around 1,000 men-at-arms by Froissart; if one calculates with the same 


1g _ See Attila Barany, “Angol lovagok a nikapolyi csataban,’ Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények u8, 
2005, 517-72, not only for the possible participation of English warriors in the battle of 
Nicopolis but also for the whole diplomatic process that preceded the campaign. See also 
Bertrand Schnerb, Jean Sans Peur. Le prince meurtrier (Paris: Payot, 2005), 63-65. 

20 Along blockade of Byzantium by the Ottomans started in 1394. 

21 See Aziz Suryal Atiya, The Crusade of Nicopolis (London, 1934), the classic but outdated 
work. See also David Nicolle, Nicopolis 1396: the Last Crusade (Oxford: Osprey Publishing, 
1999); the studies of Actes du colloque international “Nicopolis, 1396-1996,” Dijon, 1996, 
in Annales de Bourgogne 68, 1996; “Memoria rerum Sigismundi regis,’ in Hadtérténelmi 
K6ézlemények 11 (1998), no. 3: 1-148; and Robert Douglas Smith and Kelly DeVries, The 
Artillery of the Dukes of Burgundy, 1363-1477 (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 2005), 71-74. All 
these works have exhaustive references to the sources and further literature. 
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proportions as seen in the retinue of Count John, the number of infantry (ar- 
chers and crossbowmen) must have been around 150. Although, for John of 
Burgundy, the campaign was to be his first major military experience, several 
of those who formed his war council and retinue had a remarkable crusad- 
ing record. Philippe d’Artois, Constable of France, Jean de Vienne, Admiral of 
France, Enguerrand de Coucy or Guy and Guillaume de la Trémoille had all 
fought against the pagan Prussians or the Muslims in North Africa, and so had 
the notorious Maréchal Boucicaut, whose adventurous life has produced a lit- 
erature of its own. Other illustrious participants were Count Palatine Rupert 11 
and John 111, the son of Burggrave Frederick v of Nurenberg, as well as Count 
Hermann of Cilli, originally from Styria, who was to become a major landown- 
er in Hungary after the battle and Sigismund’s father-in-law in 1405.” 

Unfortunately, no evidence survives to estimate the numbers of foreign 
fighters in the campaign of Nicopolis;?* starting from the assumption that 
the Franco-Burgundians were the most numerous, an overall number of 3,000 
combatants would seem the maximum. Again, accepting that the ratio of men- 
at-arms to infantry was the same as in the Burgundian contingent, this force 
would have predominantly been a mounted army of heavily-armoured war- 
riors. Nor is it possible to determine the size of the forces that Sigismund was 
able to muster in his Hungarian kingdom. In December 1395 the king ordered 
the general mobilization of the nobility, referring to two letters in which Sul- 
tan Bayezid had informed him of his intention to attack Hungary the follow- 
ing year.”4 The levy of the nobility was, however, unavailable for an offensive 
beyond the borders of the realm. Some of the richer nobility, those who could 
afford the costs of full military equipment similar to that of a Western knight, 
did accompany the king, of course, in the hope of future grants and social ad- 
vancement. Yet the core of the Hungarian army consisted of those troops who 
had been recruited by the barons and court familiares from the royal revenues, 
as well as at their own expense. The basic unit of military organization was still 
the lance, which in the Angevin period had consisted of one man-at-arms and 
two or three lightly-armoured horsemen. 

The most recent careful survey has demonstrated that most of the Hun- 
garian barons in office at the time of the campaign either certainly or very 


22 Count Hermann’s kinsman, William, had taken part in the 1392 campaign and died soon 
afterwards — Codex Diplomaticus Hungariae X/2, 420. The family had previously served 
King Louis I. 

23 Count Hermann of Cilli is said to have come “cum vexillo suo valido armigerorum,” which 
clearly allows no calculations whatsoever. 

24 DF 220181. 
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probably took to the field, headed by the palatine, Leustak Jolsvai.?5 The prel- 
ates must also have equipped their contingents, although evidence relating to 
the personal presence of bishops is more limited. Several of the people attest- 
ed in the expedition belonged to the royal court in a non-baronial status, such 
as Janos Maroti, who had previously fought in most of the Ottoman wars and 
was to remain one of the most trusted supporters of Sigismund throughout his 
long life. The structure of the army was thus essentially similar to those that 
Sigismund had fielded in the early 1390s, but evidently bigger than they had 
been. Yet, as no reliable figures are available to help establish the size of the 
individual contingents, determining the overall size of the Hungarian army is 
a hopeless enterprise; a number somewhere below 10,000 fighting men seems 
a reasonable guess, but no more than that. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of these troops, especially those who had served under the lords con- 
trolling the southern marches of the realm, had recently gained much experi- 
ence in warfare against the Ottomans, even if they had not yet faced a major 
Ottoman army in open battle. 

In June 1396, King Sigismund made a brief trip to the northern border of 
his realm, presumably in order to secure the rear against a Polish attack, and 
then headed south to Varad without returning to Buda. From Varad he pro- 
ceeded to Temesvar, and thence to Orsova (today Orsova, in Romania). Con- 
sequently, he did not march together with the crusaders, who, having reached 
Buda, followed the left bank of the Danube. In the middle of August the allied 
Hungarian-crusader army crossed the Danube at Orsova and started its march 
along the river. While still at Varad, Sigismund had dispatched the voevode Sti- 
bor of Transylvania with troops of his own to attack Wallachia. Stibor entered 
the Romanian principality from Transylvania and defeated Voevode Vlad and 


25 For the full list see Karoly Kranzieritz, “A nikapolyi csata magyar résztvev6i,” Hadtérténel- 
mi Kézlemények 128, 2015, 165-73. It should be underlined that the person called “Lacko- 
vics,” who has regularly returned to haunt the Nicopolis historiography (most recently see 
Nicolle, Nicopolis 1396, 52), never existed. There was a Hungarian baronial family called 
Lackfi, several members of which had functioned as voevodes of Transylvania under 
Louis 1, but none of them took part in the Nicopolis campaign. The voevode of Transyl- 
vania was the Pole Stibor in 1396, and it was he who led the Transylvanian troops. That 
the morale of these was lower than of the rest of the army (Nicolle, Nicopolis 1396, 51, and 
Schnerb, Jean Sans Peur, 78) is again pure fiction — in the case of an offensive war like that 
of 1396 the recruitment of troops in Transylvania operated in the same way as elsewhere 
in Hungary. From the Transylvanian Gydgyi family three brothers died in the battle of 
Nicopolis, for instance, and their example is certainly not unique. The myth of “Lacko- 
vics” and his alleged desertion of Sigismund at Nicopolis may go back to the king’s execu- 
tion of two members of the Lackfi family in 1397, but this was the result of an opposition 
movement triggered by the defeat. See Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 204. 
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his Turkish auxiliary forces in battle. From Wallachia, the voevode marched 
southwards and joined Sigismund at Nicopolis in mid-September.2° Whether 
Voevode Mircea arrived with Stibor or had marched together with the king of 
Hungary is impossible to tell, as is any estimate of the size of the contingent 
he brought; it may have totalled around 3,000 light cavarly, raising the overall 
number of the crusading army to some 15,000 men. 

What the allied army was supposed to do is a matter of debate. Accord- 
ing to the post-battle account of Sigismund, it was to “repress and shatter the 
rage of those Turks and their emperor Bayezid” that the Christians entered 
Bulgaria,?’ but this statement reveals nothing precise about the goals of the 
expedition. According to some reports, the crusaders tried to assault some 
minor castles along their route, while Vidin was opened by Tzar Ivan Stratsimir 
and its Ottoman garrison promptly massacred. From Vidin, the allies contin- 
ued to Orjahovo, which surrendered after several failed assaults by some of the 
Franco-Burgundians. Having slaughtered the defenders there, too, the army 
went to Nicopolis, where it was awaited by a Genoese-Venetian-Hospitaller 
fleet that had come up the Danube from the Black Sea. Unable to take Nicopolis 
by storm, and apparently lacking any major siege engines, the crusaders estab- 
lished a blockade around the castle and tried to starve it out. 

These sieges, and especially the protracted blockade of Nicopolis, have 
generated much scholarly debate. As in 1444, when, as shall be seen, a similar 
strategy was adopted by Hunyadi, the obvious question to ask is why the pre- 
dominantly mounted Christian army bothered with sieges instead of march- 
ing straight to Constantinople in order to join forces with the Byzantines and 
relieve the city before all the Ottoman forces could be assembled. It has been 
proposed that Sigismund wanted to restore the Bulgarian state that had been 
destroyed by Bayezid three years before — a logical hypothesis, although not 
an altogether convincing one, for a decisive victory over the sultan would have 
caused the collapse of Ottoman domination in the Balkans and thereby re- 
stored the previous political structures.”® As it turned out, Bayezid was ready 
to march to the relief of Nicopolis and give battle, even though, in the light of 
what had happened in 1392, this could not be taken for granted. It is, moreover, 
very probable that the Christian army did not want to move away permanently 
from the Danube, from where it was most easily provisioned. 


26 See Gusztav Wenzel, Stibor vajda (Budapest, 1874), 99, on the voevode's Wallachian action. 

27 “ad dictorum Turcorum et Bayzat imperatoris eorundem seviciam comprimendam et eli- 
dendam’” - Codex Diplomaticus Hungariae, X/2, 420. 

28 See Laszlé Veszprémy, “A nikapolyi hadjarat értékelése az ujabb hadtérténetirasban,” in 
“Memoria rerum Sigismundi regis,’ 58-59, who regards the Nicopolis campaign as part of 
Sigismund’s efforts to restore the pre-1393 situation in both Wallachia and Bulgaria. 
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Thus, while the war aims of the crusaders are obscure, the response of 
Bayezid was unambiguous. Having suspended the blockade of Constantino- 
ple he hurried northwards, ordering the rest of his troops to muster between 
Edirne and Plovdiv. Sometime in September the Ottoman army crossed the 
Shipka Pass towards Tarnovo, after which it headed for Nicopolis. Bayezid had 
plenty of time to prepare, not only because the allied army had been delayed 
by their sieges but also because the passing of a major Christian fleet through 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus must have called his attention to enemy 
movements. In attempting to establish the size of the army with which the 
sultan appeared at Nicopolis even the few clues available for the opposition 
are lacking. It is on the basis of the probable numbers of various elements of 
Ottoman military organization in the late fourteenth century (timariot cavalry, 
janissaries, some of the household regiments, azab infantry, irregular akinji 
cavalry, etc.) that the Ottoman army in 1396 is estimated at between 15,000 and 
20,000 combatants, a force numerically comparable to the Christian host.?9 
The size of the Serbian cavalry contingent brought by Stephen Lazarevic, 
which was to play a decisive role in the battle, is also unknown. What already 
clearly distinguished the Ottoman troops from their Christian adversaries in 
this early period was their superior discipline and provisioning system, two 
advantages that remained with them until well after 1526. Alongside indisci- 
pline, it was their basic ignorance of Ottoman warfare that proved fatal for the 
Christian allies in 1396 (figure 12). 

Having arrived at Nicopolis on 24 September, Sultan Bayezid arranged his 
army somewhere south of the castle in a defensive formation — a structure 
almost always adopted against Western-type knightly armies, whose tactics 
were based on a massive cavalry charge. In the centre stood the sultan with his 
household regiments, before them the janissaries behind a line of stakes. In 
front of the janissaries there stood azab archers, and the two wings were con- 
stituted by the Rumelian and Anatolian timariot cavalry, under the command 
of Bayezid’s two sons. The task of the irregular akinji cavalry was to constantly 
harass the enemy and draw them forward in order to confuse its ranks if pos- 
sible. Certainly invisible to the allied Christians was the location of the Serb 
contingent, which Bayezid deliberately concealed in order to use them later 
on in the course of the battle. But it was probably not only the Serbs that the 
allies did not see; however insubordinate and haughty the Franco-Burgundian 


29 ~The assertion of Maréchal Boucicaut’s biographer, who attributes the defeat to the vast 
numerical superiority of the Ottomans — and to the desertion of the Hungarians, for that 
matter — is certainly false. See Norman Housley, “Boucicaut marsall Nikapolynal,” in “Me- 
moria rerum Sigismundi regis,’ 51. 
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knights may have been, their behaviour in the battle only makes sense if one 
supposes that they had a very imperfect view of the opposing Ottoman forces. 

In view of the fact that both the Hungarians and the Western knights faced 
the sultan’s army for the first time, there is no reason to question the serious- 
ness of debates that took place in the allies’ war council before the battle. Si- 
gismund and his Hungarian barons, with some experience of Ottoman warfare 
already, suggested that the battle should be started by the light cavalry forces of 
the Wallachians and the Hungarians, to be followed by the charge of the allied 
men-at-arms, who could thus crush the Ottoman infantry before the timariot 
cavalry had time to rearrange. Such a plan, however, proved impossible to press 
upon the Burgundians — after all, John of Burgundy had been ordered by his 
father to always march in the vanguard — and Sigismund finally had to cede. It 
is, moreover, probable that the heavily-armoured Western knights felt them- 
selves superior not only to the irregular Ottoman troops but also to the less 
fully-armoured sipahis, a misjudgement that may account for the fact that they 
broke with the tradition of fighting on foot that the French had adopted after 
the first defeats they had suffered at the hands of the English in the 1340s. On 
the day of the battle, therefore, the Franco-Burgundians were put at the front, 
with the rest of the crusaders and most of the Hungarian troops in the second 
line, and the Wallachian and Hungarian light cavalry presumably forming the 
wings. There is no information about the location of the infantry; their role in 
the battle was to be negligible anyway. 

Despite the large number of accounts written about it, the course of the 
battle is impossible to reconstruct with any certainty. While Western reports, 
even if based on eyewitness information, were chiefly preoccupied with either 
blaming the over-confidence of the Western knights or shifting responsibil- 
ity for the ensuing catastrophe onto the Hungarians and Wallachians, Sigis- 
mund’s charter narratives are laconic.?° In the morning of 25 September, the 
king of Hungary apparently made a last-ditch attempt to dissuade the Franco- 
Burgundians from charging, but the supporting voices of sobre heads like 
the lord of Coucy were swept aside. Urged on by the count of Eu, the Franco- 
Burgundians attacked without hesitation, probably charging first down- and 
then uphill. As usual, the irregular Turkish cavalry dispersed, but the Western 
knights continued their attack in the face of the repeated volleys of the Otto- 
man archers. Although the lighter arrows shot by the Asian-type composite 
bows are unlikely to have caused serious casualties, at least some of the knights 
finally dismounted, either because their horses were wounded or because they 


30 ~E.g. Wenzel, Stibor vajda, 99-100; Codex Diplomaticus Hungariae, X/2, 421. 
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FIGURE 12 The battle of Nicopolis. Turkish miniature. 
TOPKAPI SARAY MUSEUM. CULTIRIS CULTURAL IMAGE 
AGENCY, BUDAPEST. 


had reached the line of sharpened stakes and tried to remove them to break 
through. Whatever the case, they finally succeeded in reaching the Ottoman 
infantry lines which, very probably, opened their ranks — at least the evidence 
from later battles attests that the janissaries never took the charging cavalry 
head on — and moved to the flanks. Whether this was indeed a planned move 
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or if the knights forced their way through the Ottoman infantry, and even, as 
some sources maintain, through some cavalry troops on the top of the pla- 
teau, there they found another, unexpected Ottoman cavalry force, probably 
the household regiments, which charged into the now-disorganized Franco- 
Burgundians. After fierce resistance, and having suffered heavy losses, the cru- 
saders’ vanguard capitulated. 

This traditional reconstruction, however, raises some important questions. 
As the exact number of the charging Franco-Burgundians is unknown, the ex- 
act proportion of Ottoman forces they were able to engage is also unknown; 
yet even calculating with a somewhat larger number than the 1,000 given by 
Froissart, the impact of their charge would likely not have been overwhelming. 
In fact, upon noticing that only a fraction of the Christian army was attack- 
ing, Bayezid may have decided to withdraw further troops, namely some of the 
timariot cavalry, to prepare the trap at the back of the infantry. Why, then, did 
Sigismund fail to follow the Franco-Burgundians immediately, at least trying 
to save the situation? The logical answer would be that he did not want to at- 
tack at all, or at least not yet, and the improvised action of his fellow-crusaders 
took him completely unawares. Consequently, he needed time to rearrange 
his army for attack, and by the time he reached the enemy lines the Franco- 
Burgundians had already surrendered. This, in any case, would account for the 
image of two consecutive battles conveyed by the sources.?! 

Yet the troops that had remained with Sigismund were quite an impressive 
force, and seemingly still a match for an Ottoman army at least partly disor- 
ganized by the Franco-Burgundian charge. It seems, however, that enough 
time had passed between the collapse of the first attack and the arrival of the 
second line for the Turkish troops to regroup, or for fresh forces to join the 
battle, a probable case given the rather small size of the Franco-Burgundian 
contingent. The sources all suggest that the crusaders in the second line 
fought against both Ottoman cavalry and infantry, which relativizes the prob- 
able losses caused by the first attack in the Turkish ranks. Serious casualties 
suffered by the Hungarians** show that fighting was fierce once again.*3 As 
mentioned above, it makes no sense at all to build any reconstruction on a sup- 
posed desertion of the “Transylvanians,” nor is it known when the Wallachians 
judged that the battle was lost. The theme of betrayal was presumably created 
by the fact that the light cavalry, who were numerous among the Hungarians 


31 Nicolle, Nicopolis, 1396, 60. 

32 Kranzieritz, “Nikapolyi csata,” 165ff, with those killed or disappeared indicated separately. 

33. Even though, obviously, we do not know how many were executed after the battle or per- 
ished on the way home. 
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and especially the Wallachians, had a much better chance of escaping than 
did either the infantry or men-at-arms, especially if already dismounted. What 
seems to have finally decided the outcome of the battle was the charge of Ste- 
phen Lazarevic’s Serbian cavalry, very probably from a position invisible to the 
crusaders. The resultant fall of the Hungarian royal banner apparently trig- 
gered a general flight, with most people heading for the Danube. 

The largest number of casualties was probably suffered by the Franco- 
Burgundians, but they paid the price of their own recklessness. It is equally 
probable, however, that more of them were ordered to be killed after the battle 
by Bayezid, in response to the slaughter that had earlier been meted out to 
captured Ottoman garrisons by the Christian army, than actually fell in the 
encounter. As is well known, Count John of Nevers himself returned home 
after a long captivity and having paid an enormous ransom. He kept lifelong 
memories of the battle, one which nurtured a deep solidarity among the par- 
ticipants.3+ With the payment of interests included, the costs of ransoming 
Count John and his companions probably ran higher than the annual revenues 
of Sigismund from his Hungarian realm, and strained the financial capacities 
even of a ruler as rich as Duke Philip of Burgundy. Hungarian prisoners were 
not so fortunate. The best known case is that of Palatine Leustak Jolsvai, the 
highest-ranking office-holder of the kingdom. Although his ransom was “only” 
50,000 golden florins, and Count John of Nevers himself stood surety for him 
with Francesco Gattilusio, the Genoese lord of Mytilene, who acted as inter- 
mediary, he was not allowed to return home, and his family proved unable to 
gather the money even by mortgaging or selling much of their landed prop- 
erty.35 Jolsvai died in captivity, and so, probably, did many of his compatriots 
whose ultimate fate remains unknown. All that is revealed about them in the 
charters is that they never returned; they periclitassent or periclitati fuissent 
(literally “were endangered”), as contemporary Latin documents referred to 
such cases throughout the Middle Ages. 

Sigismund himself managed to board a ship on the Danube, and, after a long 
journey by sea, he arrived at Spalato in the first days of January 1397. Although 
the failure of the crusade was not his fault, his reputation suffered irreparable 
damage. Of course, those who took part in the battle obviously regarded the 
king’s behaviour and conduct there from a perspective that remains hidden to 
us, but, even so, the judgement of the chronicler Janos Thuréczy, that the king 
“who had thus far been beloved by his nation, was hated after the great defeat 


34  Schnerb, Jean Sans Peur, 83-110, on the captivity and ransoming of John and his comrades, 
and Burgundian memories of the battle. 
35 On /Jolsvai see Malyusz, Zsigmond kirdly, 106-07. 
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of his army,” is exaggerated.36 Thuréczy’s view of events was no doubt distorted 
by subsequent events, such as the revolts against the king and his eventual cap- 
tivity at the hands of the barons, but these events were not the direct conse- 
quence of the defeat at Nicopolis. Yet it is evident that, outside the circle of his 
baronial and noble supporters, most of whom owed their rise to the king him- 
self, none of Sigismund’s international diplomatic achievements in the next 
forty years, from the council of Constance (1414-18) to the imperial coronation 
in Rome (1433), managed to efface from the minds of the contemporaneous 
Hungarian nobility the image of the king as a poor soldier.?” Ironically, Janos 
Hunyadi, who was to revive the offensive strategy represented by the campaign 
of Nicopolis half a century later, suffered not one but two crushing defeats at 
the hands of the Ottomans, and yet both contemporaries and later historians 
were ready to blame others for his failures — a revealing example of how com- 
plicated are the ways of historical memory. 


3 From Nicopolis to Golubac 


The defeat at Nicopolis was not a catastrophe comparable to that of Varna 
(1444) or Mohacs (1526). It was, however, a missed opportunity: if nothing else, 
a comparison of the 44 ships that were assembled in the Black Sea in 1396 
with the 19 vessels gathered after so much foot dragging for the blockade of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus in 1444 proves the point clearly. That the con- 
sequences of the battle were ultimately not as grave as they could have been 
was mainly due to an event that happened deep in Anatolia. While southern 
Hungary remained exposed to repeated Turkish raids after 1396, Sultan Bayezid 
turned his attention towards the east. His expansion in eastern Anatolia drew 
him into conflict with a rival conqueror, the legendary Tamerlane, and the en- 
suing war ended with Bayezid’s crushing defeat at Ankara in 1402 and his death 
in captivity a year later. The death of Bayezid was followed by a decade of terri- 
torial disintegration and political crisis in the Ottoman state, and expansion in 
earnest only restarted after Murad 11 had emerged as the uncontested ruler of 
the Ottomans in 1422.38 This unexpected crisis gave Sigismund the opportunity 


36 Johannes de Thurocz, Chronica Hungarorum. I. Textus, eds. Erzsébet Galantai and Gyula 
Kristé (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiad6, 1985) (hereafter Thurdczy), 215. (For an English trans- 
lation of Thuréczy’s chronicle see Janos Thuréczy, Chronicle of the Hungarians, trans. 
Frank Mantello [Bloomington, II., 1991]). 

37. Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 239-40. 

38 Lindner, “Anatolia, 1300-1451,” 130-33; Imber, Ottoman Empire, 17-22. 
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to achieve security for his Hungarian realm by means that were more to his 
liking than offensive warfare. 

First of all, he made efforts to regain the allegiance of Hungary’s southern 
neighbours, Bosnia, Serbia, and Wallachia. While the temporary contraction 
of Ottoman influence facilitated his efforts, the failures of Louis 1 had clearly 
demonstrated that aggressive military pressure and religious intolerance were 
not the right means for securing the long-lasting fidelity of the predominantly 
Orthodox peoples of the Balkans. Sigismund, therefore, opted for concessions. 
Conferring important Hungarian estates upon rulers and princes he no doubt 
regarded as vassals, he thereby hoped to make them interested in resisting the 
pressure that would inevitably become stronger following the internal consoli- 
dation of the Ottoman Empire. The biggest landed wealth went to the strategi- 
cally most important ruler, that of Serbia (titled despot since 1402), Stephen 
Lazarevi¢, who had done the greatest damage to Sigismund in 1396, a clear 
indication of Sigismund’s willingness to let past enemies start with a clean 
slate. And it was not only lands that were used to encourage adherence to Sigis- 
mund: among others, the Wallachian voevode Vlad “Dracul” and the Bosnian 
prince Hrvoje Vukcié became members of the king of Hungary’s Order of the 
Dragon, a chivalric association whose principal aim was to demonstrate fidel- 
ity towards the ruler.°9 

However, with the exception of Serbia, the “politics of concessions” pur- 
sued by Sigismund worked only as long as the Ottomans remained paralysed. 
Hungarian influence always remained weakest in Bosnia, which was extreme- 
ly fragmented both geographically and politically. As such, it was here that 
trouble first emerged. Voevode Hrvoje had long been one of the staunchest of 
Sigismund’s enemies, for a time even extending his influence over Hungarian 
territories as a supporter of the Angevin pretender King Ladislaus of Naples. 
From 1404, Sigismund’s commanders, Ban Janos Maroti of Macso and then Pipo 
of Ozora, ispan of Temes, led a series of campaigns against the Bosnian voevode, 
but reconciliation only came in 1409 when Hrvoje was appointed the king’s 
lieutenant in Bosnia. Four years later, however, after a clash between Hrvoje 
and Sandalj Hrani¢é, another Hungarian vassal prince in Bosnia, Sigismund, 
in an unusually undiplomatic manner, accused the former of a breach of faith 
and confiscated all his Hungarian estates. Having appealed in vain to the other 
barons of the Order of the Dragon against the accusations, Hrvoje turned to 
the Ottomans for help, at the very time when the unity of the empire had been 
restored by Mehmed 1.*° 


39 Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 231-38; Engel, “Ungarn und die Tiirkengefahr,” 63-67. 
40 ‘Pal Engel, “A 14-15. szazadi bosnyak-magyar kapcsolatok kérdéséhez,’ in idem, Honor, 
var, ispdnsdg, 503-04; Imber, Ottoman Empire, 19. For a much more detailed account of 
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As a result, Ottoman raids on Slavonia restarted immediately (1414), and 
the regency which governed Hungary in the king’s absence*! was compelled 
to take immediate measures. In the autumn of 1414 Ispan Pipo led a campaign 
to Bosnia against Hrvoje and his Turkish auxiliary troops, while the situation 
seemed dangerous enough for Sigismund to consider returning to Hungary.” A 
year later, a much bigger army was mustered, when news arrived that Ottoman 
troops had entered both Dalmatia and Croatia.** The Hungarian forces, under 
the leadership of Janos Garai (voevode of Usora**), Janos Maroti, and Pal Csu- 
por (ban of Slavonia), invaded Bosnia in the late summer of 1415 but were de- 
feated by Hrvoje’s Bosnian-Turkish army somewhere in the region of LaSva.*5 
Exploiting their victory, the Turkish troops immediately raided Slavonia south 
of the Sava. The large number of the nobility from all around the realm who 
are reported, in subsequent years, to have died or disappeared in the Bosnian 
campaign testifies not only to the considerable size of the Hungarian army but 
also to the shock that the first major defeat after Nicopolis probably caused.*© 
Alongside the commanders, several leading noblemen were captured and then 
held for ransom, for which a special tax had to be levied in Hungary. Ban Pal 
Csupor, who had previously mocked Hrvoje in the Buda court, was executed 
by the Bosnian voevode.*’ Although Hrvoje died in the spring of 1416 and Pipo 
of Ozora once again entered Bosnia with troops in November of the same year, 
Hungarian influence could not be restored, and both Croatia and Slavonia re- 
mained open to Turkish raids. In November 1418, while Ottoman troops were 
invading Croatia, the Slavonian nobility was mobilized to prevent the raiders 
from crossing the Sava.*8 


Hungarian-Bosnian relations after the battle of Ankara see Dubravko Lovrenovic, Na 
klizistu povijesti. Sveta kruna ugarska i Sveta kruna bosanska 1387-1463 (Zagreb-Sarajevo: 
Synopsis, 2006), 121-78. 

41 After his Venetian campaign of 1413, Sigismund left for a long European tour, and only 
returned to Hungary in 1419. Alongside his coronation as King of the Romans at Aachen 
and his visits to the royal courts of France and England, the best-known episodes of his 
long stay in Western Europe are his repeated presences at the Council of Constance. 

42 Zsigmondkori Oklevéltdr, iv, no. 1750 (1414). 

43 Jozsef Gelcich, Raguza és Magyarorszdg dsszekéttetéseinek oklevéltdra (Budapest: Magyar 
Tudomanyos Akadémia Térténelmi Bizottsaga, 1887) (hereafter Raguza), 248-49. 

44 Usora (Hung. Ozora) was a region in northern Bosnia around Srebrenik over which the 
Hungarian kings occasionally held overlordship. 

45  “penitus in ore gladii profligato exercitu Hungarorum in provincia Las[va] regni Bozne” — 
Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, v, no. 2117. On the battle, its sources, and context see Lovrenovic, 
Na klizistu povijesti, 196-212. 

46  Zsigmondkori Oklevéltdr v, passim. 

47. OnCsupor’s death see Thuroczy, 224, and Bonfini, III/3, 140-45. 

48  “quilibet nobilium cum omnibus equitibus et peditibus suis ad portus fluvii Zawe pro eis- 
dem (!) adversus ipsos sevissimos Turcos custodiendum et protegendum exercituancium 
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FIGURE 13. Representation of King Sigismund and his entourage on a fifteenth- 
century panel painting. Jan van Eyck’s follower: Christ’s march to the 
Golgotha. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BUDAPEST. 


By then, the situation had also considerably deteriorated in Wallachia. In 
1418, Mehmed 1 personally marched against Voevode Mircea, forced him to 
submit, and took Szérény and some other forts along the Danube, probably 


more celerime accedere debuisset” — Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, V1, no. 2530. See also ibid. 
VI, nos. 2427, 2470, and 2555, and A Blagay-csaldd oklevéltdra, ed. Lajos Thalléczy and 
Samu Barabas (Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1897), 239. 
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including Kilia.49 When Sigismund returned to Hungary early in 1419, prepa- 
rations against the Ottomans began immediately,°° and a general mobiliza- 
tion was ordered in August.*! In September Sigismund marched south, and in 
October he led a quick campaign to Bulgaria, where he defeated an Ottoman 
army — allegedly commanded by the grand vezir — and, in November, retook 
Sz6rény together with the new voevode of Wallachia.®? Although, in December 
1419, Sigismund proclaimed yet again his intention of gathering a great army 
(validum exercitum) against the Ottomans,°? he evidently no longer wanted 
to lead it personally, because within days he left for Bohemia, from where he 
only returned in the early summer of 1421.54 Nevertheless, preparations contin- 
ued in Hungary,°° probably because, in the summer of 1420, Mircea’s son and 
successor Michael of Wallachia had been defeated and killed in battle by an 
Ottoman-backed pretender. Michael’s death was immediately followed by an 
Ottoman raid on Transylvania, and even the voevode of Transylvania, Miklés 
Csaki — supported by Pipo of Ozora and other royal troops — was defeated in 
September.>® 

Transylvania remained in a state of alert,5” as in the spring of 1421 Otto- 
man raiders yet again invaded the province, causing considerable destruction 
throughout the land.5° Exploiting the new difficulties within the Ottoman Em- 
pire that followed the accession of Murad 11 in 1421, Hungarian forces under 
Pipo of Ozora entered Wallachia in the summer of 1423 and secured power 
there for Voevode Dan 11.59 Unable to maintain himself in the face of pressure 


49 — Imber, Ottoman Empire, 22; Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, V11, nos. 2022, 2033 (both misdated 
to 1420). 

50  Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, V11, nos. 529, 568, 577, 593, 746, 752-53. 

51 __Ibid., vit, no. 907. See also nos. 914, 985, 998, 1017, 1064, 1082, 1094, and 111. 

52 Joseph Aschbach, Geschichte Kaiser Sigismunds, 4 vols. (Hamburg, 1838-45), 1, 411, now 
superseded by Engel-C. Toth, Itineraria, 104. However, Sigismund certainly did not enter 
Bosnia then, as stated by Aschbach. His other information should accordingly be treated 
with caution. Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 236. Zsigmondkori Oklevéltdr, v11, no. 2010 
(the abstract is misleading, for there is no reference to Szérény in the charter, only to 
services in general “contra sevissimos Turcos”). 

53 Ibid., vis, no. 1155. 

54  Engel-C. Toth, Itineraria, 108. 

55  Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, VIL, 1707, 1898, 1943. 

56 Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen,” 419; Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, v1, nos. 2206, 2238, and VIII, 
no. 186. 

57. General prorogation on 4 May 1421 “usque consumpmationem presentis exercitus contra 
Turcos” — Ibid., vil, no. 84. 

58 Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen,” 419-20; UGDS, IV, no. 1898. 

59 Engel, “Ozorai Pipo,’ 266; Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, x, nos. 732, 736, 741, 744, 776, 781, and 
792. 
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from a rival pretender with Ottoman support, Dan repeatedly had to turn to Si- 
gismund for help, and consequently Ispan Pipo led armies to Wallachia in 1424 
and 1426. In the intervening year, it was Voevode Miklés Csaki of Transylvania 
who crossed the Carpathians in support of Vlad, while Pipo marched with an- 
other army as far as Vidin.®° These repeated Hungarian interventions in Wal- 
lachia were evidence of newly-intensified Ottoman expansionism. This had 
started with the siege of Thessaloniki and was soon to result in Sigismund’s last 
major attempt to find a lasting solution to the problem of defence personally. 

By the time the king returned to the south-eastern marches in late autumn 
of 1426, at least eleven new castles had been constructed along the lower Dan- 
ube to protect the most vulnerable section of the border between Haram (to- 
day Palanka, in Serbia) and SzGrény. As has been convincingly argued, most of 
these were probably built in the first half of the 1420s, at the same time as Ispan 
Pipo’s Wallachian campaigns.®! How much money was consumed by these 
construction efforts is impossible to tell, but it is evident that, together with 
the regular expeditions mounted beyond the Hungarian borders, they must 
have considerably strained the financial capacities of the realm. It is certainly a 
tribute to Sigismund’s foresight and Pipo’s administrative talents that the forts 
erected in the 1420s successfully protected Hungary for a hundred years against 
the ever-increasing Ottoman pressure. It was in order to complete Pipo’s work 
that Sigismund made an agreement with the elderly despot of Serbia in 1426; 
in return for Sigismund consenting to the inheritance by his nephew, George 
Brankovic, of his Serbian and Hungarian lands, Stephen Lazarevié perhaps 
agreed to the cession to the king of the key castles of Belgrade and Golubac 
upon his death.®? 


4 The Siege of Golubac 


Sigismund was in Transylvania when Pipo of Ozora died in December 1426. In 
the late winter of 1426-27 the king dispatched an army against Radu, known as 


60 Engel, “Ozorai Pipo,’ 266; Raguza, 309-10; Zsigmondkori Oklevéltar, x11, nos. 683, 1036, 
1126, and 1255. 

61 Engel, “Ozorai Pipo,’ 267-68. 

62 That the castles of Belgrade and Golubac were promised to Sigismund by Despot Lazar at 
Tata is the dominant Hungarian opinion, but see the important remarks in Jovan Radonic¢, 
“Lentente de Tata de 1426 et les relations serbo-hongroises au XVeme siécle,” in “Glas” de 
lAcadémie Serbe des Sciences 187 (Belgrade, 1943), 66-83, which question whether the 
cession of Belgrade and Golubac was really part of the deal struck between Sigismund 
and Stephen at Tata. 
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Praznaglava (“the bald” or “the empty-headed”), who, with Ottoman help, had 
again invaded Wallachia.®* Alongside Janos Maroti, Albert Nagymihalyi (Prior 
of Vrana), and Laszlé Blagai, one of the commanders of the expedition was 
Prince Pedro, younger son of the king of Portugal.®* In April, Sigismund him- 
self entered Wallachia and met Dan at Campulung. After returning to Transyl- 
vania, Janos Maréti remained in Wallachia to help Dan stabilize his position by 
forcing the local elite who had previously gone over to Radu to acknowledge 
Dan’s authority. His efforts did not yield lasting results, however, for in the sum- 
mer of 1427 Sigismund was again compelled to cross the Carpathians. Nothing 
is known about this second Wallachian campaign,® yet it was presumably the 
news that Despot Stephen Lazarevi¢ had died (19 July) that prompted the king 
to leave the Romanian principality at the end of July and march straight to 
Belgrade (figure 13). 

Having taken over the castle, Sigismund duly invested George Brankovi¢é 
with the Serbian despotate. The king remained at Belgrade for more than a 
month, then set out for Golubac early in December.®* Before he could reach 
the castle, however, its Serbian castellan opened its gates to the Ottomans.§” 
When Sigismund learned the loss of Golubac is unclear. Yet the fact that on 
19 November he rewarded the services of Miklés Bocskai for having defeated 
Ottoman troops in the region of Ravenica in Serbia, and the ispan of Temes, 
Istvan Rozgonyi, was also in arms in August and apparently marching on Golu- 
bac before the arrival of Sigismund clearly proves that the king had anticipated 


63 “contra quendam Radul alias Praznaglawa vocatum [...] qui aggregata sibi turcorum in- 
genti potencia fidelem nostrum spectabilem et magnificum Daan, vayvodam nostrum 
Transalpinum de ipso suo dominio excludere seque in vayvodam earundem partium no- 
strarum preficere satagebat” — Blagay oklevéltdr, 287. 

64  ‘“cumillustri principe domino Petro, serenissimi principis domini Alfonsi regis Portugalie 
secundo genito” (he was in fact the son of King John of Portugal). 

65 Laszlo and Henrik Tamasi certainly took part in the campaign, and were rewarded while 
still in Wallachia — DL 88039. 

66  Szerbia, 74-76; Engel-C. Toth, Itineraria, 122. But cf. Radonic¢, “Lentente de Tata,’ who 
opines that the investiture charter is a forgery. Whatever the case, it remains a fact that 
Sigismund eventually took over Belgrade and George inherited the Hungarian estates of 
his deceased uncle. 

67. Whyhedidso is not clear. Sigismund himself attributed the loss of Golubac to the treach- 
ery of its castellan, called Jeremias (Szerbia, 12). Diugosz, on the other hand, explained 
the castellan’s action as being caused by Sigismund’s refusal to pay him the sum of 12,000 
of gold that the late despot owed him for his services, “although he (i.e. Sigismund) was 
urged to do so by both the Hungarians and the Poles” — a revealing phrase that casts doubt 
on the Polish chronicler’s narrative. See Jan Dtugosz, “Historiae Polonicae,” book x11, in 
Opera omnia, ed. Alexander Przezdziecki, 14 vols. (Cracow, 1867-87), XIII, 355. 
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Turkish intervention after the death of Stephen.®* The acquisition of Golubac 
by the Ottomans was a serious blow to the Hungarian government as it provid- 
ed the invaders with an excellent base for further raiding on a critical section 
of the defensive line.®® Sigismund accordingly decided to spend the winter 
along the Danube and make an attempt to reconquer Golubac in the spring. 
Over the winter, the king ordered the construction of a castle on the left 
bank of the Danube opposite Golubac; by the late spring of 1428 this new fort, 
known as Szentlaszlévara (“Castle of Saint Ladislaus”), was able to play a role 
in the siege, another great achievement of Sigismund.”° It was especially im- 
portant for its role in helping secure control of the Danube against Ottoman 
vessels. Most of the troops that had taken part in the Wallachian campaign 
probably stayed with the king for the winter. The relatively abundant evidence 
indicates that the army that was assembled under the personal leadership of 
King Sigismund early in 1428 was comparable in size to, or even bigger than, 
the one that had fought at Nicopolis in 1396. Among the barons, Palatine 
Mikldos Garai and his brother Janos, Miklds Perényi, master of the horse, Istvan 
Rozgonyi, ispan of Temes, Péter Berzevici, magister tavarnicorum,” Péter Cseh 
of Léva, ban of Macs6, Janos Jakcs, ispan of the Székelys, Gyérgy Rozgonyi, 
ispan of Pozsony, Lérinc Hédervari, ispan of Keve and Pal Besenyé (formerly 
ban of Slavonia) all took part in various phases of the military operations, while 
the voevode of Transylvania, who had accompanied Sigismund to Belgrade the 
previous autumn, returned to his province.’? The noble presence in the royal 
camp also seems to have been significant, covering all regions of the realm.” 
In December 1427, Sigismund ordered the Jasz and Cuman districts to take 
up arms and march to the river Tisza.”4 In April 1428, the general mobilization 
of the entire nobility was proclaimed, although not only against the Ottomans 


68  Szerbia 73-74; DL 54574. 

69 dela Brocquiére, Le Voyage d’Outremer, 215. 

70 Engel, “Ozorai Pipo,’ 268; Laszlé Veszprémy, “Zsigmond Galambocnal 1428-ban,” Hadtérté- 
nelmi Kézlemények 121, 2008, 287. An English version is “King Sigismund of Luxemburg at 
Golubac [Galambéc], 1428,” in Christian Gastgeber et al. (eds.), Worlds in Change: Church 
Union and Crusading in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Cluj-Napoca: Romanian 
Academy of Sciences, 2009), 96-109. 

71 Originally an official of the royal court with primarily economic functions, by the late 
Middle Ages the magister tavarnicorum (Hung. tarnokmester) had become the chief 
judge of the free royal towns, and as such one of the highest dignitaries of the kingdom. 

72 DF 239497; DL 11939; DL 11932; DL 39287; DL 12997; UGDS, IV, nos. 2046-47; DL 43742; DF 
251259; DF 239484. Istvan Banfi of Ujlak (the brother of the future King of Bosnia) was 
occupied in defending Belgrade in October 1427 — DF 282971. 

73+ Veszprémy, “Zsigmond Galambocnl,” 289, and see also DL 48962, DL 94960, DF 282969, 
DF 209255, DF 261903, DL 95066, DL 61419, DL 11983, DL 100449, DL 11933, DF 244538, and 
DL 54615. 

74 DF 250242 = Istvan Gyarfas, A jdsz-kunok térténete, 4 vols. (Kecskemét, 1870-85), 111, 587. 
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FIGURE 14 Representation of the battle of Golubac on the so-called 
Lazarus map. 1528. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


but the Hussites as well.”> Troops were also sent by Grand Duke Witold of 
Lithuania under the command of a Polish knight called Zawisza Czarny z Gar- 
bowa. Wallachian forces dispatched by Dan 11 also joined the royal army, while 


75 “in eorundem nostrorum emulorum offensam exercitum instauremus generalem” — DL 
92743. 
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the troops of the new despot of Serbia were led by Matko Talldci, the eldest 
member of a Dalmatian family whose meteoric social rise was just about to 
start.’6 It is evident from the course of the siege that Sigismund had assem- 
bled a considerable number of river vessels below Golubac, many of which 
were equipped with guns, a clear indication of the king’s interest in the latest 
developments in military technology.’”” Our sources make reference to both 
modern guns (bombarda) and traditional siege engines. It was during the sec- 
ond half of Sigismund’s reign that artillery and gunpowder weapons in gen- 
eral appeared in greater numbers in Hungary, spreading out, it seems, from the 
German-speaking towns. As well as the connections of the German burghers, 
the travels of Sigismund himself all over Europe must have played an impor- 
tant role in the emergence of modern firearms in Hungary. Sigismund seems 
to have been the first ruler of Hungary to have established an arsenal of siege 
guns at Buda, from where they could be transported by land or water to wher- 
ever they were needed.”® 

The Hungarian army crossed the Danube in late April at Keve (today Ko- 
vin, in Serbia), upstream from Golubac.’? According to at least one report, 
the Ottomans, also aware of the importance of dominating the Danube, sent 
a river fleet up the Morava, but its passage was blocked by Hungarian ves- 
sels.8° Whether this was indeed the case or not, it is clear that the siege of 
Golubac began simultaneously from both the land and the river. Although the 
royal charters report that considerable damage was effected on the walls and 
towers,®! in view of the limited efficiency of contemporary siege artillery it 
is improbable that the castle could have been sufficiently demolished for an 


76 = Szerbia, 2, and see Elemér Malyusz, “A négy Talldéci fivér,’ in idem, Klid szolgdlatdban, 
137, on why this was passed over in the 1437 grant. For a German version of this study see 
“Die vier Gebriider Talléci,” Studia Slavica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 28, 1982, 
1-66. 

77. See Laszlé Veszprémy, “Haditechnikai ujitasok és kéziratok Luxemburgi Zsigmond 
kérnyezetében,” in Imre Takacs (ed.), Sigismundus rex et imperator. Mitvészet és kultura 
Luxemburgi Zsigmond kordban 1387-1437 (Budapest-Luxemburg: Philipp von Zabern, 
2006) 287-91, and Laszlé Veszprémy, “Zsigmond a katonai reformer?” in “Memoria rerum 
Sigismundi regis.’ 

78 On the beginnings of gunpowder weapons in Hungary and their use in the Middle Ages 
see above in Chapter I, 6. 

79 ~~ Engel-C. Toth, /tineraria, 122. 

80 For an alternative view see Veszprémy, “Zsigmond Galambocndl,” 290. 

81 “ipsum (i.e. Golubac) in certis eius meniis et turribus per crebras lapidum, bombardarum 
emissiones [...] fortiter fecit impugnari, ex cuius diligenti sollicitudine [...] notabiles tur- 
rium et murorum castri pretacti partes [...] dirute extiterunt,” according to Szerbia, 112. 
Istvan Rozgonyi, handling a big gun, “ex ea sagittando certas eiusdem castri turres in no- 
tabili parte rupit” — Codex Diplomaticus Hungariae, X/7, 775. 
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assault to be launched — even if, according to Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, 
Golubac was easy to besiege and batter.? In any case, no storming of the walls 
was ordered before Ottoman troops appeared at the end of May, and thus ca- 
sualties apparently remained very limited (figure 14). 

Contrary to common belief, the Ottoman forces arriving to relieve Golubac 
were probably not led by Sultan Murad himself.83 The situation, however, must 
have reminded Sigismund of the debacle of Nicopolis. Most of his troops, who 
had already fought in the Wallachian campaigns, were probably tired, and 
consequently both unwilling and unable to join battle. Nor, evidently, did Si- 
gismund himself regard Golubac as strategically important enough to accept 
the risks of an open encounter. Yet an unnegotiated retreat across the Danube 
would have been a self-destructive venture; thus, the only option available to 
Sigismund was to sacrifice Golubac for a truce that would allow his army to 
return to Hungarian soil unhindered. This is, in fact, what happened: by 3 June 
a truce had been agreed with the Ottomans.®* 

What happened afterwards remains a mystery, especially since the only ac- 
count we have is Sigismund’s much later charter narrative. According to the 
king, the main part of the army had already crossed the Danube under the 
terms of the truce (sub huiusmodi treugis pacis), when the Turks, under Sinan 
Bey, fraudulently (fraudulenta hostilitate) attacked the troops who were cover- 
ing the retreat and were being personally guided by Sigismund.®> The Hun- 
garian rearguard was quickly overcome by panic as everyone rushed for the 
boats on the Danube. Having found a vessel for his king after much difficulty, 
Istvan Rozgonyi, while trying to escort Sigismund on board, fell into the river 
and almost drowned.*®¢ If not before, then at this time many people must have 
recalled the memories of Nicopolis, although the two events were by no means 
comparable. In 1428, casualties seem to have remained limited: Sigismund 
himself later referred to some 200 dead. The only well-known figure among 


82 “il se peut tres bien assieger et battre de bombardes et d’autres engines” — de la Broc- 
quiére, Le Voyage d’Outremer, 215. 

83. Veszprémy, “Zsigmond Galambécnal,” 291. Iorga has cast doubt on whether Murad 11 led 
the campaign in person, although for different reasons. Sigismund himself later asserted 
that Murad invaded Serbia in person (“cum totali sua potentia in persona invaserat,” Szer- 
bia, 78), but it may have been in order to mitigate the effects of the shame. See Nicolae 
lorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches. Nach den Quellen dargestellt, 5 vols. (Gotha: 
Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1908-13) (hereafter GOR), I, 396. 

84 “inter nostram maiestatem et dominum Turcorum treuga sive concordia facta est” — 
Zichy, VII, 354. 

85 Szerbia, 78, 12. Sinan was the lord of KruSevac; see de la Brocquiére, Le Voyage d’'Outremer, 
205-08. 

86 Codex Diplomaticus Hungariae, X/7, 775. 
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them was the Polish knight Zawisza, glorified by Diugosz, but he had decided 
to stay put, refusing to obey the king’s order to board a ship in order to cross 
the river.’ Matké Talléci was also said by the king to have stayed back for the 
night, covering the retreat along with various other people. However, even if 
the loss of human life was thus negligible, especially when compared to the 
size of the army, most of the Hungarians’ equipment was lost to the Turks.8° 

Unlike the defeat at Nicopolis, the aborted siege of Golubac failed to stir up 
hostile emotions.8° This is certainly an indication of the acceptance that the 
king’s decision to retreat without a fight must have found. Historians’ judge- 
ment has traditionally been more severe, but today Sigismund’s decision not 
to engage the arriving Ottoman forces is regarded as a reasonable one.” It is 
evident that Sigismund was not a great strategist, and the defeat at Nicopolis 
had certainly deprived him definitively of whatever will he may have had to 
fight the Ottomans by concentrating all his forces and attention in the way he 
had done before 1396. In contrast to 1397, his domestic situation in 1428 was as 
stable as was possible for any medieval ruler, so, despite the loss of Golubac, he 
felt able to deal with issues that were to remove him from Hungary for several 
years once more. Having finalized a three-year truce with the Ottomans,” in 
the early summer of 1430 he left for Western Europe. He was to return in 1435 as 
Holy Roman Emperor, his coronation at Rome having been witnessed by most 
of the barons who had been present with him at Golubac as well. 


87  Diugosz, Opera omnia, vol. X111, 355. 

88 The most memorable episode of the whole Golubac campaign is probably the activity 
there of Cecilia Szentgyérgyi, the consort of Ispan Istvan Rozgonyi. If one can believe 
Sigismund’s story, she personally piloted a vessel on the Danube, repeatedly shooting 
at the castle of Golubac from cannon installed on her ship. The king’s charter reward- 
ing her is probably the only instance of a land grant to a woman for services personally 
rendered to the king in medieval Hungary. Her deed was sung in a ballad by the great 
nineteenth-century Hungarian poet Janos Arany. For the charter itself see Szerbia, 79-81. 

89 It isnot even mentioned by Thuréczy. 

go __-Veszprémy, “Zsigmond Galambocnal,” 290, 292. 

g1 _—Ibid., 291 and n. 53. 


CHAPTER 3 


From Golubac to Belgrade, 1428-1456 


1 The Last Years of Sigismund 


After 1430, Sultan Murad again turned his attention to the Balkans. In 1430 
the Ottomans finally took Thessaloniki and occupied Ioannina, and in the fol- 
lowing years increased the pressure on the Albanian lands.! The Hungarian- 
Ottoman truce concluded after the Golubac campaign was about to expire 
in 1431, and even before that there were fears of new Ottoman raids? and the 
nobility of the counties most immediately concerned were mobilized.3 There 
were talks between Sigismund and Murad for a renewal of the peace, but these 
apparently yielded no result.* The fall of Thessaloniki and the expectation of 
an intensification of Ottoman military activity along the Hungarian border led 
to a rapprochement between Venice and Hungary. Sigismund, who in the late 
summer of 1430 had departed yet again for Western Europe, making a long tour 
that was to culminate in his imperial coronation at Rome in 1433,° declared 
himself ready to reach an agreement over the issue of Dalmatia.® His willing- 
ness to compromise must equally have been fuelled by the breakdown of talks 
at Pozsony in 1429, after which the Czech Hussites restarted their devastating 
raids against the northern regions of Hungary, for a time causing a greater mili- 
tary emergency than the Ottomans in the south. 

After false rumours of an invasion of Belgrade and its surrounding region,” 
in June 1432 Ottoman troops invaded Wallachia and forced Voevode Alexan- 
der, who had previously come to power with Hungarian assistance, to join 
them for a raid against Transylvania. Although the circumstances of this in- 
cursion are particularly hazy, it seems that considerable areas of the province 
were affected, and the two principal Saxon towns, Brasso and Szeben, briefly 


1 On the events see Iorga, GOR, I, 398-417, and Imber, Ottoman Empire, 23-24. 

2 Nicolae Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir a histoire des croisades au xve siécle. Seconde série 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1899), 291-92. 

3 DL 54734 = Szerbia, 88, and see ibid. the charter of Matko Talléci from 10 December 1430 
(87-88). 

4 DRH 1301-1457, 424. 

5 For Sigismund’s itinerary here and below see Engel-C. Toth, Itineraria. 

6 Listine o odnosajih izmedju juznoga slavenstva i mletacke republike, vol 1X (1423-1452), ed. Sime 
Ljubic¢ (Zagreb: Jugoslavenska Akademija, 1890), 47-49. Cf. ibid., 57ff, for a five-year truce. 

7 Szerbia, 90-91. 
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besieged. Thereafter, or simultaneously, the German knights who were defend- 
ing the castles belonging to the banate of Szérény suffered a serious defeat, and 
were soon compelled to resign to Sigismund those which had been entrusted 
into their care in 1429.8 The Ottomans also strengthened their grip on Bosnia, 
taking Vrhbosna in 1429 from King Tvrtko 11, who, while related to Sigismund 
through his marriage to a daughter of Janos Garai and bound by an inheritance 
treaty to Count Hermann of Cilli, could not evade an obligation to pay tribute 
to the sultan as well. Tvrtko’s attachment to the Hungarian court weakened 
his authority in Bosnia, however, resulting in increased political disintegration 
and the eventual emergence of a rival king of Bosnia, Radivoj, the son of Ste- 
phen Ostoji¢, who by 1433 had gained Ottoman support.® 

As dictated by his temperament and political priorities, Sigismund, who, de- 
spite protests by the Hungarian political elite, insisted on proceeding with his 
imperial coronation and settling the Hussite problem through compromise at 
the council of Basle, reacted to these developments with a mixture of military 
and administrative reforms.!° The most important of the latter was beyond any 
doubt the promotion of the Talléci brothers, which was, alongside the eleva- 
tion of Pipo of Ozora, the clearest proof of Sigismund’s ability to pick able col- 
laborators with a sure hand. The four Talléci brothers, a Dalmatian merchant 
family from the island of Curzola (Koréula), were living in Belgrade at the time 
it came under Hungarian overlordship. The two eldest, Matko and Frank, had 
received the captainship of Belgrade, together with the ispanate of two adjoin- 
ing counties, Keve and Krassé, in 1429. With Sigismund’s unlimited support, 
their authority expanded rapidly after 1433: assuming the governance of four 
major vacant sees (the archbishopric of Kalocsa, the bishoprics of Varad and 
Zagreb, and the Hospitaller priory of Vrana), by 1436 they had also taken over 
the banate of Szérény from the German knights and the banates of Dalmatia- 
Croatia and Slavonia from the Frankopans" and the counts of Cilli respectively.? 


8 Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen,’ 421-22; Erich Joachim, “K6énig Sigmund und der Deutsche Rit- 
terorden in Ungarn 1429-1432,” Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir dsterreichische Geschichts- 
forschung 33, 1912, 103. 

9 Ludwig Thalléczy, “Radivoy, Sohn des Konigs Stefan Ostoja von Bosnien (1429-1463),” 
in idem, Studien zur Geschichte Bosniens und Serbiens im Mittelalter (Munich-Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1914), 78-109; Sima Cirkovié, Istorija srednjovekovne bosanske drzave 
(Belgrade, 1964), 259-61, 266. 

10 On the propositions of 1432-33 and the ensuing legislation see above, Chapter 1, 3. 

11 A Croatian comital family known as Frangepans in Hungary. 

12 Malyusz, “A négy Talloci fivér” For the references see Engel, Archontoldgia, passim, un- 
der the different offices. The counts of Cilli (today Celje, in Slovenia), originally from the 
Duchy of Styria, expanded over the fourteenth and early fifteenth century to become a 
truly international aristocratic dynasty, with princely marriages all over central Europe, 
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For the first time, authority over the southern marches of the realm was con- 
centrated in the hands of one family, with the exception of Transylvania and 
the ispanate of Temes. 

In the summer of 1434 Matko Talléci was commissioned by Sigismund to or- 
ganize a campaign in support of King Tvrtko, who was under pressure from the 
Ottoman-backed pretender Radivoj. Talléci gathered an army consisting of 1,117 
lances, that is, probably some 4,500 strong, with which he not only relieved the 
Bosnian strongholds besieged by Radivoj and his Turkish auxiliary troops but 
also occupied the important castles of Jajce, Vranduk, and Boéac.! The next 
year saw the Ottomans attack again, however, when Turkish raiders devastated 
Hungary, perhaps in retaliation for Talldci’s intervention the previous year.!+ 
One region known to have suffered then was the Temesk6z.! It must have been 
this raid that convinced Sigismund, freshly returned from his last European 
tour, to move personally to the southern marches again. In the late summer 
of 1435 he planned to spend the next winter at Belgrade and then lead a great 
army into Bulgaria.'® It was evidently in preparation for this expedition that he 
sent Fruzin, younger son of the late Tzar Sisman 111 of Bulgaria, who had been 
living in Hungary for some time, to Albania, which was in open revolt against 
the Ottomans.!” Somewhat later, Davud Chelebi, an Ottoman prince living in 
Hungary who had previously assisted Sigismund in his various wars, also made 
his way to the Albanians.!® In the event, Sigismund only left Buda in the early 
spring of 1436, and spent the month of April in the south. In May he was al- 
ready on what was to be his very last journey to Prague, finally about to take 
effective possession of his long-desired Kingdom of Bohemia. Shortly after he 
had entered the Czech capital, though, Ottoman troops yet again invaded Wal- 
lachia and also devastated parts of Transylvania. Consequently, in March 1437, 


and the daughter of Count Hermann, Barbara of Cilli, becoming the second wife of King 
Sigismund himself. 

13. Malyusz, “A négy Talloci fivér,” 147-48. 

14 Nicolae lorga, Notes et extraits pour servir a Uhistoire des croisades au xVe siécle. Quatriéme 
série (1453-1476) (Bucharest: Romanian Academy, 1915), 26: “post illam magne partis regni 
Ungarie flebilem et miserabilem populi depopulacionem, anno preterito (1435) factam” 
(The letter is dated 1436). 

15 DL 102460: Several tenants of Laszl6 Hagymas fled his estates out of fear of the Turks “hiis 
diebus novissime elapsis, tempore scilicet introitus sevissimorum Turcorum [...] ad has 
inferiores regni nostri Hungarie partes.” 

16 = “ad Bolgarones ad hyemem faciet exercitum magnum” — DL 44053. 

17. Iorga, GOR, I, 417. 

18 Petar Matkovic, “Spomenici za dubrova¢ku povijest u vrieme ugarsko-hrvatske zastite,” 
Starine 1, 1869, 200. On Davud Chelebi, his origins, and life see Ferenc Szakaly, “A szultani 
tron kéveteldi,” Histdria 5, 1983, 1: 8-9. 
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a group of Hungarian barons travelled to Prague and demanded the emperor's 
immediate return to Hungary.!9 

A dim reflection of the destruction caused by the Ottoman raids is given by 
a papal charter from December 1437, which relates that some 16 Franciscan 
churches and houses had been destroyed by the Turks in Hungary over the two 
previous years.”° It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the ailing Sigismund 
ordered a major counter-offensive just a couple of months before his death in 
December 1437. Unable to take to the field in person any more,?! he commis- 
sioned three of his leading Hungarian barons, Frank Talldéci, Janos Orszag, and 
Janos Marcali, to mount an expedition with the aim of destroying the Ottoman 
land bases and naval facilities whence the raids of the previous years had been 
launched.?* Equipped with handguns and artillery, and with its ranks swelled 
by the troops of the elderly Istvan Rozgonyi, ispan of Temes, and his brother 
the bishop of Veszprém,? in the middle of June the Hungarian army crossed 
the Danube on ships provided by Talléci and marched south in the valley 
of the Morava. At Stalaé they cut down the troops guarding the Ottoman river 
galleys, burnt the gunpowder they found amassed there, and sent the ships and 
the equipment they had on the Morava back to the Danube. Having destroyed 
the nearby villages, the Hungarians proceeded further south to KruSevac, 
which they also put to the torch, celebrating the vigils of Saint John the Bap- 
tist’s Nativity with a much bigger fire than any of those present had ever done 
before.2* Turning back from KruSevac, they again met, between Smederevo 
and the Morava, with Frank Talloci, who had stayed back to secure the cross- 
ing of the Danube and in the meantime had plundered the region of Golubac. 
The victorious Hungarians were just about to cross the Danube again — indeed, 


19 __ lorga, Notes et extraits IV, 25ff (the raid on Transylvania is not mentioned by Giindisch). 
Cf. DL 44109 (November 1436) on the mobilization of Hungarian troops to aid Voevode 
Vlad “contra insultus sevissimorum Turcorum.” See also Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter 
Kaiser Sigmund. 1435-1437, ed. Gustav Beckmann (Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1901), 
164. 

20 Acta Bosnae potissimum ecclesiastica, ed. Eusebius Fermendzin (Zagreb: Yugoslav Acad- 
emy, 1892), 161. 

21 ~~ In February 1437 he still hoped to be able to march against the Ottomans with a large 
Czech army (cum ingenti Bohemorum exercitu) as soon as matters at Prague had been 
settled sufficiently — UGDs, IV, no. 2278. 

22 “ad rumpendum et comburendum quasdam galeas seu naves prefatorum Turcorum, in- 
gentis numeri et apparatus per eosdem in fluvio Morwa vocato [...] fabricatas et labora- 
tas, ex quibus scilicet ipsi Turci regno nostro damna non modica inferre nitebantur” — DL 


13163. 
23 See the charter cited in the preceding footnote. 
24 “vigiliam predictam beati Johannis baptiste cum tanto validissimo igne nec nos nec alius 


celebravimus vel celebrari vidimus.” 
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according to the report of Marcali himself “the major and stronger part” had 
already reached the opposite bank, which is rather unlikely — when Ali Bey of 
Vidin was reported to have arrived with his troops. In fact, a large enough part 
of the Hungarian army had remained on the Serbian side of the Danube to be 
arrayed into battle order and rout the opposing Ottomans, and even to pursue 
them for some three miles (figure 15).2° 


FIGURE 15 Armoured arm with mace from a coat-of-arms, 1431. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL ARCHIVES, BUDAPEST. 


25 Acta Bosnae, 142-44, a (misdated) report by Janos Marcali. 
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The raid on KruSevac was the first in a series of similar Hungarian campaigns 
mounted over the next go years with the limited strategic aim of disrupting 
Ottoman raiding networks in the northern Balkans. These operations were dic- 
tated by the same realization of the hopelessness of trying to resist constant 
Ottoman pressure on home territory as would be the major offensive ventures 
organized by Hunyadi and the crusading plans advanced from time to time by 
various actors on the European political scene. Although such impressive for- 
ays deep into enemy territory were always greeted with general rejoicing, they 
in fact achieved little so far as the effective protection of the southern marches 
of the Hungarian realm was concerned.?6 Ottoman power structures were not 
affected seriously by the indiscriminate looting and burning of villages in Ser- 
bia and Bulgaria, and later in Bosnia, which, in any case, could be repopulated 
fairly quickly with settlers brought in from other regions of the empire. Nor did 
the destruction of Ottoman naval facilities or artillery equipment cause even a 
temporary disruption in the process of constant raiding in the direction of the 
Empire’s Christian neighbours, as the events of 1438-39 were to prove.?” 


2 Albert to Wladislas 1 — Troubled Times 


Whether the Hungarian raid on KruSevac did indeed play a decisive role in un- 
leashing the great Ottoman campaign of the following year?® — to be followed by 
the lethal blow delivered against Serbia in 1439 — Sigismund certainly thought 
it did. In the late summer of 1437 he ordered a general mobilization of troops 
under the captainship of the newly-appointed palatine, Lérinc Hédervari, with 
the justification that Sultan Murad was determined to take vengeance person- 
ally for the defeat suffered by his forces the previous year.?° In September, the 
emperor commanded Pongrac Szentmikldési to help Despot Brankovi¢ fend 
off the forthcoming Ottoman attack.®° Yet it is evident that Sigismund’s death 
in December 1437, the election of his son-in-law, Albert of Habsburg, as his 
successor in Bohemia, Germany, and Hungary, and the subsequent protracted 


26 Cf. e.g. the events of 1501-2 (see Chapter 5, 3, below). 

27 For a somewhat different assessment of the KruSevac raid see John Jefferson, The Holy 
Wars of King Wladislas and Sultan Murad. The Ottoman-Christian Conflict from 1438-1444 
(Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2012), 145-46. 

28 — Ibid., 159-60. 

29 “ille sevissimus Omorath Turcorum dominus, post habitam nuper per nostros [...] 
contra suos victoriam et triumphum, volens se exinde vindicare, personaliter cum valida 
sua potentia partes et confinia regni nostri machinatur modis omnibus in proximo 
subintrare” — DL 88122. 

30 =r DL 88125. 
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absence of the new monarch from Hungary (Albert left the country within 
weeks of his coronation in January 1438, and only returned there in April 
1439),°! were equally, or probably more, important factors, as was the peasant 
rebellion that ravaged Transylvania over the autumn and early winter of 1437. 
The exact circumstances of the great Ottoman raid on Transylvania are far 
from clear; it is even disputed whether it was indeed Murad 11 himself who led 
the offensive. Yet in view of the fact that the chief goal of the campaign seems 
to have been to prepare the ground for the conquest of Serbia the following 
year, the incursion over the Carpathians was, despite its unusual length, evi- 
dently only a secondary operation. It therefore makes more sense, in contrast 
to the assertions of some of our sources, to suppose that the sultan personally 
directed the conquest of the Serbian strongholds of Bora¢ and Ostrovica, send- 
ing Ali Bey for a diversionary attack against Transylvania. Otherwise the raid 
of 1438 would be the only example in the whole history of Ottoman-Hungarian 
warfare of an exclusively plundering raid that was led personally by the sul- 
tan. Moreover, it likewise seems unnecessary to believe that there were several 
consecutive raids against various parts of Transylvania, again contradicting the 
general logic of such enterprises.?2 What made the incursion of Ali Bey so effec- 
tive and its consequences more disastrous than ever before seems to have been 
the cumulative effect of King Albert’s protracted time in Bohemia, to where he 
had taken considerable numbers of Hungarian troops, as well as the fact that, 
as mentioned above, some forces had been ordered to assist Despot Brankovié 
at the end of the previous year. The necessary division of defensive forces and 
the consequent inability to concentrate them where and when required was 
to remain a constant problem for the Hungarian government. Whatever the 
exact course of events may have been, however, it is beyond doubt that the 
raid of 1438 caused destruction on a level probably not seen before, and rarely 
thereafter: several Saxon towns were temporarily blockaded and their suburbs 
burnt, while the Székely regions were devastated. Although a general mobiliza- 
tion of troops was ordered over the summer,?* organized resistance was only 
sporadic — especially by the burghers of Szeben and the Székelys under their 


31  Giinther Hod], Albrecht 11. Kénigtum, Reichsregierung und Reichsreform 1438-1439 (Vien- 
na: H. Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1978), 10-37; Jefferson, Holy Wars, 146-57. 

32 For the sources and a different reconstruction of events see Jefferson, ibid., 160ff, who 
believes there were several consecutive raids, one of which was under the leadership of 
Murad 11 himself. See also Jire¢ek, Geschichte der Serben, 174-75; Giindisch, “Siebenbiir- 
gen,” 423ff; A Justh csaldd levéltdra 1274-1525, ed. Ivan Borsa (Budapest: Magyar Orszagos 
Levéltar, 1991), no. 182. 

33 Legal prorogation “propter motum presentis generalis exercitus versus partes inferiores 
contra Turcos instaurati” — DF 244024. Cf. also DF 264415, DL 49065, and many other simi- 
lar charters. 
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ispan — and the overall impression must have been that of general helplessness 
and despair. Still worse was to come. 

In the summer of 1439, Murad 11 marched at the head of his army to conquer 
Serbia.** At the same time, however, Temesvar and Szérény had also been re- 
ported as possible targets of the forthcoming offensive.*> In April, King Albert 
had returned to Hungary and, having held a diet at Buda, left for the southern 
marches in late July. Once again, a general mobilization of all armed forces 
was ordered, and in the first days of August the king was encamped at Szeged. 
Thence he advanced to Titel in early September, by which time Smederevo 
had been taken by the Ottomans (figure 16). Although some troops had to be 
dispatched to protect the northern counties,** the army that finally assembled 
around Albert was of an impressive size?” but suffered from the perennial 
weaknesses of late muster and low morale. According to the king himself, the 


FIGURE 16 The fortress of Smederevo today. 
PHOTO: GABOR OROSZI. 


34  Jirecek, Geschichte der Serben, 11, 174-75. 

35 Frankfurts Reichskorrespondenz nebst andern verwandten Aktenstiicken von 1376-1549. 
Vol. 1, ed. Johannes Janssen (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1863), 484. 

36 = DL 48753. 

37 See the letters of grant issued by the king in his successive camps at Szeged, Titelrév, Pé- 
tervarad (today Petrovaradin, part of Novi Sad, in Serbia), and Futak (today Futog, in Ser- 
bia): DF 212142, DF 268758, DF 226151, DL 102085, DL 13435, DF 231184, DF 231192, DL 38642, 
DL 13348, DF 212164, DL 30436, DL 97835, and DF 278534. 
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county levies had left for home just a couple of days before Smederevo opened 
its gates to the sultan,?® and Albert understandably refrained from engaging 
the Ottoman army with the forces that remained with him — basically the baro- 
nial contingents and the courtly troops. Frustrated but determined, the king 
engaged himself, together with the barons and elite nobility still with him, to 
assemble a fully-paid army against the Ottomans in the coming spring, for the 
funding of which a general tax of 100 denarii per tenant plot (a florin then 
being worth 150 denarii) was to be levied, with the conditional and one-plot 
nobility also expected to pay. Returning to the north via Pétervarad and Futak, 
Albert started to make the necessary preparations,?9 but he succumbed to dys- 
entery on 27 October while on his way back to Vienna. Leaving behind no male 
heir but a pregnant wife (Sigismund’s daughter Elizabeth of Luxemburg), his 
death came at the worst possible moment. 

The pace of events after Albert’s death was dictated by the necessity of put- 
ting up effective resistance to the mounting Ottoman pressure. Thus, instead of 
waiting for Elizabeth’s delivery, a group Hungarian barons, acting onan initiative 
launched by Bishop Zbigniew Olesnicki of Cracow, then the undisputed leader 
of the Polish polity, turned to the young king of Poland, Wladislas 111 (1434-44, 
in Hungary Wladislas 1, 1440-44), and asked him to accept the Hungarian 
throne (figure 17).4° Their decision was a logical one, and not without historical 
precedent. Hungary and Poland had already lived under common kingship in 


38  “antequam [...] ipse noster exercitus cum antelatis Turcis mutuo convenire comodo po- 
tuisset, maior pars eiusdem exercitus, qui scilicet ex parte communitatis venerat, sese ad 
propria contulit” — DRH 1301-1457, 305. 

39 ©— DF 239728. 

40 Contrary to the common assumption in Hungarian historiography, the initiative to put 
Wladislas on the Hungarian throne came from the Poles, and his consequent election 
was far from being as straightforward as is suggested by the narrative of Jan Diugosz, the 
chief source for the events of 1439-40. See Jefferson, Holy Wars, 168-69, who, however, 
overestimates the initial political support in Hungary for the king of Poland, as have most 
Hungarian historians dealing with these events. In fact, the main candidate for the throne 
of at least part of the Hungarian political elite was Lazar Brankovi¢, the third son of Des- 
pot George (see, e.g., DF 239744), a candidacy that should be interpreted in the light of the 
Church Union recently agreed at Florence. It is extremely probable that the journey that 
Isidore, the Metroplitan of Kiev, legate of Pope Eugene, and one of the chief eastern pro- 
tagonists of the Union, made to Buda in the beginning of 1440 and his proclamation of the 
Union there in March, were closely connected to the idea of putting the Serbian prince 
on the Hungarian throne and the planned crusade against the Ottomans. On the journey 
of Isidore see Marius Diaconescu, “On the Isidore’s (!) Encyclical Letter Addressed from 
Buda on March 5th, 1440, to the Romanians, Ruthenians and Serbs in the Kingdom of 
Hungary,” Analele Universitatii Bucuresti. Istorie, 2011, 2, 49-63, where the episode is anal- 
ysed in a different context, and no mention is made of Prince Lazar. 
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the time of Louis 1 (the Great) in the fourteenth century, and the joining of the 
resources and armed forces of the two most powerful East-Central European 
countries involved in the anti-Ottoman struggle promised more lasting results 
than could be achieved individually. Although far from unanimously support- 
ing the “Hungarian option,” the majority of the Polish political elite seems 
to have accepted the argument that had previously played a decisive role in 
Hungarian efforts to maintain the buffer states in the Balkans and later was to 
play an equally dominant role in the willingness of the Austrian Habsburgs to 
save Hungary. This was that it was easier (and hopefully less expensive, too) 
to defend one’s own country in the territory (and with the resources) of an- 
other than to observe passively the fall of one’s neighbours and then assume 
the full burden of defence against the Ottomans. As for the Hungarian politi- 
cal elites, while initially far from unanimously backing the “Polish way,” the in- 
creasing Ottoman threat eventually left them with no other option. Sometime 
in the beginning of 1440, Voevode Stefan Vuk¢i¢, an Ottoman vassal, laid siege 
to the Croatian castle of Omi8 (Almissa), then under the control of the Talldéci 
brothers as bans of Croatia.*# Their point of view, probably shared by the ma- 
jority of the Hungarian political elite, was brutally brought home to Elizabeth 
by the declaration made in mid-March by Matko Talléci and Imre Marcali that 
they would in no way accept her son (Ladislaus v, born on the night of 21-22 
February 1440) as their king, as he would, of course, be unable to lead the war 
against the Turks.*9 Significantly, the brother of Matko, Frank, and that of Imre, 
Janos Marcali, had been two of the leaders of the Krugevac raid. 

A realistic assessment of the situation on both sides did not, however, save 
Hungary from the consequences of a destructive civil war.4 Elizabeth was as 
strong-willed as her father had been and she had her own powerful supporters, 
such as her close relatives, the rich and influential counts of Cilli,45 and the 


41 — Jefferson, Holy Wars, 168-78. 

42  SimaM. Cirkovi¢, Herceg Stefan Vukcié-Kosaéa i njegovo doba (Belgrade: Serbian Academy 
of Sciences, 1964), 42-43. Cf. Raguza, 429. 

43. A -korona elrablasa. Kottaner Janosné emlékirata 1439-1440, trans. and ed. Karoly Mollay 
(Budapest: Magyar Helikon, 1979), 37. For an English translation of this important work 
see The Memoirs of Helene Kottanner (1439-1440), trans. from the German with Introduc- 
tion, Interpretative Essay and Notes, by Maya Bijvoet Williamson (Cairo: American Univer- 
sity of Cairo, D.S. Brewer, 1998). 

44 On the civil war see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 246-55 and 259-63, which is mainly based on 
Polish sources and literature. Cf. Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 280-83. 

45 Counts Frederick and Ulrich, respectively son and grandson of Count Hermann, who had 
fought with Sigismund at Nicopolis and had consequently been rewarded with extensive 
estates in Hungary. They were closely related to Queen Elizabeth through her mother, 
Barbara of Cilli, Count Frederick’s sister. 
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FIGURE 17 Fictive representation of King Wladislas 1 from the Thurdczy Chronicle. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 
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majority of the German-speaking towns in northern Hungary. Yet in the long 
run by far the most effective and determined adherent to young Ladislaus’s 
cause was to be a Moravian nobleman whom the queen mother appointed as 
her captain of the regions along the Polish border late in 1440. Having exten- 
sive experience of Hussite warfare over the previous decades and soon to as- 
sume the title “King Ladislaus’s captain in the realm of Hungary,’*6 Jan Jiskra 
was to be a serious liability for more than 20 years, not only from the perspec- 
tive of the country’s political unity but also from that of the Ottoman war, as he 
controlled some of the richest areas of medieval Hungary. These included the 
important commercial town of Kassa (today KoSice, in Slovakia) and the cen- 
tres of gold and silver mining, which thereby made access to resources there 
dependent on his consent. 

The potentially most threatening consequence of the civil war unleashed 
by the coronation of the infant Ladislaus v on 15 May at Székesfehérvar, just a 
week before Wladislas entered Buda, was an Ottoman intervention that culmi- 
nated in the siege of Belgrade in the early summer of 1440. This episode has tra- 
ditionally been overshadowed by the much more famous defence of the castle 
in 1456 against the conqueror of Constantinople, and the reason for this should 
at least partly be seen in the obscurity surrounding the siege of 1440. Contem- 
porary reports on the siege are few and terse, while later ones were written 
from the position of hindsight. Although the myth of an extremely long siege, 
lasting for six or even seven months, has been convincingly refuted,” it still 
haunts recent historiography.*® The source of this error seems to have been 
the contemporary Polish chronicler Jan Diugosz, who wrote that Murad 11 had 
been besieging Belgrade for three months at the time when Wladislas was 
crowned king of Hungary on 17 July, after which the operation was continued 
for an additional period of three months. In fact, Dtugosz, careful as always 
about the righteousness of the Polish king, seems to have transformed events 
in his later historical work, perhaps to emphasize Wladislas’s compliance with 


46 “haupman konig Ladislai konig zu Ungarn” — Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Wien. Abt. 2, 
vol. 2. Verzeichnis der Originalurkunden des stddtischen Archives 1412-1457, ed. Karl Uhlirz 
(Vienna, 1915), no. 2893. Also “serenissimi principis ac domini, domini Ladislai regis Hun- 
garie, Dalmacie, Croacie etc. heredis Bohemie Austrieque et Stirie ducis etc. capitaneus in 
regno predicto Hungarie generalis” — DL 88192. 

47 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 240, n. 20. Yet even the Ottomans would have been unable to keep in 
arms and supply with provisions for six months an army sufficiently large to maintain a 
full siege of Belgrade. 

48 Pal Szabéd, 1440-Ndndorfehérvar elsé oszman-térék ostroma és eldzményei (Szeged: Areion, 
2015), 145-51. Cf. Tamas Palosfalvi, “Mennyi ideig tartott Nandorfehérvar elsé ostroma?” 
Torténelmi Szemle 59, 2017, 417-38. 
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correct legal procedure: the young ruler of Poland thus had to be crowned king 
of Hungary before he could rightfully send an embassy to Murad to notify him 
of his acquisition of Hungary and ask him to desist from the siege.*9 That is 
why he counts the purportedly three-month long detention of the Polish envoy 
by the sultan at Smederevo from late July, which, if taken as an indication of 
the duration of the siege, would indeed give October as the end of the opera- 
tion. Yet, outside the Polish chronicler, there is no reference at all to the siege 
in contemporary sources after the end of June. 

In point of fact, the first reference to the siege comes from a charter of 
Wladislas dated 17 June, in which he demanded a subsidy from the Hungar- 
ian towns with reference to the many necessities of his new realm and to the 
news, recently arrived (advenientibus novissime), that the Ottomans had laid 
siege to Belgrade by both land and water and were reported to be preparing 
for an invasion of other parts of Hungary.®° In a letter, presumably also writ- 
ten by Diugosz himself, and certainly composed in late June 1440, it is stated 
that the siege had already ended and that the Ottomans had left Hungary with 
heavy losses. Unlike the later chronicle account, however, the letter justifies 
the sending of the same envoy by Wladislas with the intention of preventing 
the sultan from mounting a new Ottoman invasion of Hungary, not to stop the 
siege.>! Moreover, the letter also says that the siege of Belgrade had started only 
recently (hiis diebus). In view of this, it is rather improbable that the castle 
could have been under siege for three months before June 1440; it is equally 
implausible that considerable military operations were carried out there after 
the end of June 1440.5? The meagre evidence we have argues for a siege that 
may have been even shorter than the one in 1456. 


49  Dtugosz, Opera omnia, vol. x111, 651: “significans sibi (i.e. to Murad), qualiter regnum Hun- 
gariae adeptus est, et requirens, ut castri sui obsidionem solvat.” In fact, the envoy who 
is said by the Polish chronicler to have been detained by Murad for three months was 
already back in Buda on 7 July 1440, a piece of information in full accordance with the rest 
of our evidence. See Zbidr Dokumentéw Matopolskich, vol. 2. Dokumenty z lat 1421-1441, ed. 
Stanislaw Kuras (Wroclaw, 1963), no. 563. 

50 ~=— DL: 13555, edited in Szerbia, 135-37. 

51 Codex epistolaris saeculi decimi quinti, vol. 2, ed. Anatol Lewicki (Cracow, 1891), 419-20. Cf. 
Jefferson, Holy Wars, 240, n. 20. Wladislas’s charter of 17 June 1440 also speaks about an 
expected new Ottoman attack against various sections of the southern marches (aliasque 
partes inferiores vice iterata invadere, spoliare et omnino devastare intenderent). 

52 It is certainly revealing that Matko Talléci, who had been released from captivity late in 
April (Zichy, 1x, no. 9), and is attested in Slavonia on 30 May (DF 259693) and 2 June 
(DL 88160), had returned to Buda by 21 June (Jozsef Teleki, grof, Hunyadiak kora Ma- 
gyarorszagon. Okmdanytdr, vols x-x11 (Pest: Emich Gusztav, 1853-57), X, 87) instead of 
rushing to Belgrade. He certainly attended both the congregation that annulled the coro- 
nation of Ladislaus v and the assembly that convened for the coronation of Wladislas 
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This, of course, does not mean that irregular Ottoman troops could not have 
established a rather loose blockade around Belgrade in the late spring of 1440. 
Then, perhaps hearing the news of Ladislaus’s coronation, Murad may have 
decided that it was worth the effort to make an attempt on Belgrade while 
political confusion paralysed Hungarian defensive capacities. The extent to 
which the sultan was informed of events in Hungary is impossible to tell, but 
as his wife Mara was the daughter of Despot George Brankovi¢, whose other 
daughter had been married by Count Ulrich of Cilli, chief supporter of Queen 
Elizabeth, it can reasonably be supposed that Murad was not completely in 
the dark. Thus, he must have been aware of the fact that in the early spring of 
1440 Matko Talldci, one of the captains of Belgrade, had been arrested by the 
queen mother and that the despot, under the influence of his son-in-law, had 
taken the side of Ladislaus v against the king of Poland.5? Indeed, Murad may 
even have hoped that he would be able to use Brankovi¢ in one way or another 
to profit from the upheaval in Hungary. At least, this was thought in the court 
of Wladislas, who in July granted away some of the despot’s lands in Hungary 
with the justification that he had been aware of, and even consented to, the 
Ottoman depredations committed on Hungarian soil.54 


on 17 July (his seal is appended to both charters; see Elemér Malyusz, A magyar rendi al- 
lam Hunyadi koraban [Budapest: Magyar Torténelmi Tarsulat, 1958], 31-32), and he stayed 
with the new king at Buda on 2 August as well (DL 13569). By the second half of Sep- 
tember he was back in Slavonia (DL 104705). His brother Frank likewise stayed far from 
Belgrade in the course of May (DL 55204, 55206), then also travelled to Buda, whence he 
went to Szeged early in July. His charter issued at Szalatnok (in Kérés county) on 20 May 
is the only one of the documents from either of the Talléci brothers to refer to Belgrade. 
Even this, however, fails to mention the siege itself (Cum hiis disturbiorum temporibus, 
occurrentibus factis eciam regalibus et regni arduis, et signanter in tuicione castri Nand- 
oralbensis, permaxime necessariis expediendis imminentibus, non parva copia pecuniarum 
indigeamus — Szerbia, 135). In the second half of July the general mobilization of troops 
was in fact ordered (ad presentem exercitum generalem — DL 62284), but it seems to have 
been dictated by the escalating civil war instead of the Ottoman menace. 

53  Orat least he was thought to have done so, for we have no evidence of any hostility be- 
tween the partisans of Wladislas and the despot before the latter left Hungary sometime 
in the late spring of 1440. Yet Wladislas, while subsequently charging the despot with in- 
fidelity on the grounds that he had assisted the Ottoman raiders, evidently left the door 
open for future rapprochement (si et dum pretactus Georgius despotus Rascie, errorem 
suum recognoscens, ad debitam obedienciam et fidelitatem nobis ac sacre corone et regno 
nostris observandam conversus, capiti et bonis suis a nostra maiestate graciam optinere 
valuerit — Hédervary oklevéltar, 1, 200). Cf. Mom¢ilo Spremic¢, Despot Durad Brankovi¢ i 
njegovo doba (Belgrade: Srpska Knjizevna Zadruga, 1994), 238ff. 

54 “idem despotus vastacionum regni huius per sevos Turcos, in quorum medio et duo eius 
filii existunt, factarum, conscius et consenciens fuisse et esse suspicatur” — DF 211977. 
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It is as impossible to determine the size of the Ottoman army that eventu- 
ally gathered at Belgrade as it is to establish the duration of the siege. The only 
certainty is the identity of the commander of the fort, Janos (Jovan) Talloci, the 
youngest of the four brothers. Given sufficient supplies and a determined gar- 
rison, Belgrade®® could resist a prolonged siege with intensive bombardment — 
even for the incomparably more developed siege artillery of Sitleyman in 1521 
it was to take more than a month of unbroken battering of the walls to cause 
sufficiently wide breaches for an assault to be launched with the hope of suc- 
cess.56 The Hungarian chronicler Janos Thuréczy’s statement that the walls 
and towers had been razed to the ground is certainly false.5’ Although the 
sources refer to both traditional siege machines and modern guns, contem- 
porary siege techniques were certainly unable to bring down entire castles as 
strong and complex as Belgrade. What the few sources agree upon is that at 
some point the Ottomans tried to take the castle by assault, after the failure 
of which Murad decided to break the siege and retreat. The narrative closest 
to events (in both senses) is the report of the Polish chronicler Jan Diugosz. 
According to his story, the ditch around the castle was filled with wood by the 
Ottomans, who thus prepared the ground before storming the walls, but the 
defenders sprinkled gunpowder on the wood during the night. When the as- 
sault was launched the next day, the defenders feigned retreat, thereby encour- 
aging the Turks to come forward in ever growing numbers. When the walls 
were swarming with enemy soldiers, the defenders dropped incendiaries onto 
the wood in the ditch, and the assault collapsed in the ensuing fire and smoke. 
Some of the vessels that had been deployed on the waterside were also set on 
fire and submerged, while others were driven by the wind against the walls and 
captured by the defenders. The casualties were allegedly so severe that Murad 
gave the command to return home.5® 

Whatever the size of Ottoman forces mobilized for the campaign and the 
duration of the siege may have been, the successful defence of Belgrade in 1440 
was a tribute to the foresight of King Sigismund and the organizational skills of 
the Talldci brothers. Somewhat in contrast to the victory at Belgrade, however, 


Before 7 August, the lands of Miklos Himfi’s widow in Temes county had indeed been dev- 
astated by the Turks (DL 44297), but this may also refer to the great raid two years before. 

55 Fora description of Belgrade’s layout see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 236-37. 

56 See Chapter 6,1, below. 

57. Thuroczy, 241-43. Cf. also Chalkokondyles (The Histories, vol. 2, trans. Anthony Kaldellis 
[Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2014)], 233: “the city walls had been demol- 
ished by the cannons.” 

58 For a summary of the 1440 siege, as well as the main sources, see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 
235-46. 
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Ottoman raiding activity before and during the siege is generally thought to 
have completed the destruction of the neighbouring regions. According to this 
view, the counties of Krassé and Keve were sufficiently depopulated then for 
their noble communities to stop their municipal activities completely, and the 
predominantly Serbian population of the town of Keve was authorized by King 
Wladislas to resettle in the interior of the kingdom in October 1440.°° Yet the 
short duration of the siege of Belgrade clearly speaks against such an assump- 
tion, and it has recently been convincingly argued that the chief source of the 
supposed 1440 raids, the chronicle of Asikpagazade, reversing the course of 
events, in fact refers to the great Ottoman incursion of 1438.°° In any case, the 
fact remains that the events of 1438 to 1440 certainly played a dominant role in 
effecting a decisive change in Hungarian strategy with regard to the Ottoman 
problem that has, ever since, been connected to the person of Janos Hunyadi. 


3 The First Ottoman Wars of Hunyadi, 1441-1443 


By the beginning of 1441 the position of King Wladislas had become consider- 
ably more stable: although young Ladislaus, now in the care of his kinsman 
Frederick of Habsburg, continued to enjoy significant support in certain parts 
of the realm, much of Hungary now obeyed the “Polish king.” That this was 
so was in large measure due to the abilities and determination of two barons, 
Miklés Ujlaki and Janos Hunyadi (figure 18). In terms of social position and 
wealth, the two men were initially separated by a significant gap: whereas the 
Ujlaki family had belonged to the country’s baronial elite for several genera- 
tions, Hunyadi rose from obscure conditions, though he was presumably of 
Wallachian origins.! Miklds Ujlaki, a young man probably in his late twenties, 
had only recently entered the ranks of baronial office-holders by assuming the 
banship of Macs6 (1438), while Hunyadi, a knight in the court of Sigismund in 
the last years of the king’s reign, did the same in the autumn of 1439, when he 


59 Ferenc Szakaly, “A torék-magyar kiizdelem szakaszai a mohacsi csata elétt (1365-1526),” in 
Mohacs. Tanulmdnyok, 31-32. For the English version of this study see “Phases of Turco- 
Hungarian Warfare before the Battle of Mohacs (1365-1526),’ Acta Orientalia Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae 33, 1979, 65-111. In fact, the last of the very few charters issued by 
the county authority of Keve is dated 1452, and while the population of Keve was indeed 
authorised by King Wladislas in October 1440 to resettle on the Csepel Island, it is no- 
where stated that this act was linked to the Turkich incursion of that year. 

60 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 164, n. 140. 

61 On the origins and early career of Hunyadi see Andras Kubinyi, Matthias Rex (Budapest: 
Balassi, 2008), 7-15. 
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FIGURE 18 Janos Hunyadi in full armour. Unknown artist, seventeenth century. 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
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was appointed ban of Szérény by King Albert.®* With castles and estates con- 
centrated in the counties of Valké, Veszprém, and Nyitra, Ujlaki was already 
one of the richest magnates in Hungary, whereas Hunyadi and his younger 
brother, also called Janos, still only owned the estate of Hunyad (today Hune- 
doara, in Romania) in Transylvania, where the impressive family castle was yet 
to be built. 

In February 1441, however, their hitherto separate courses met for the 
first time, and these would remain intertwined for the best part of the next 
15 years in a relationship that oscillated between friendship and rivalry, but 
which became increasingly dominated by the elder Hunyadi. Both men were 
full of ambition,® and the civil war between the supporters of Ladislaus and 
Wladislas offered them unforeseen possibilities for the fulfillment of these as- 
pirations. In January 1441, the two bans defeated Elizabeth’s forces, under the 
command of Laszl6 Garai, in the county of Tolna, and they were consequently 
lavishly rewarded by a grateful Wladislas. Jointly appointed as voevodes of 
Transylvania, ispans of the Székelys and of Temes, and captains of Belgrade, 
with Hunyadi retaining the banship of Szorény and Ujlaki that of Macs, they 
in fact replaced the Talléci brothers in controlling the southern marches, with 
the exception of the banates of Croatia and Slavonia. In practice, however, it 
was Hunyadi who took the lead, for Ujlaki, who never relished warfare as did 
his elder companion, generally contented himself with sending deputies to the 
regions he was expected to govern and lending his troops to Hunyadi when- 
ever the latter took the field in person.®* 

The appearance of Hunyadi in the southern marches brought about a de- 
cisive shift in the approach of the Hungarian government to the Ottoman 
problem. As soon as he had restored order in Transylvania he set about pre- 
paring for an offensive war that would gradually move the centre of military 
operations into Ottoman territory. Hunyadi’s subsequent career proves beyond 
any doubt that his principal goal was to defeat the Ottomans in one decisive 
battle, with international assistance if possible, and then systematically push 
them back to Asia. “The only thing that remains to do,’ he wrote to the Pope on 
the eve of the Kosovo campaign, “is that, instead of inhibiting the enemy from 
crossing by standing along the bank of the Danube, the war should be trans- 
ferred to the other side and expanded, not merely in order to be continued, 


62 Engel, Archontoldgia, 1, 30 and 33. 

63 Ujlaki “esset enim homo honoris cupidus et ambitione non modica estuans” — Thurd- 
czy, 278. On Hunyadi see Pal Engel, “A szegedi eskii és a varadi béke. Adalék az 1444. év 
eseménytorténetéhez,” in idem, Honor, var ispdnsag, 213, and n. 43. For the English version 
of this paper see “J4nos Hunyadi and the ‘Peace of Szeged,” Acta Orientalia Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae 47, 1994, 241-57. 


64 Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 283-84. 
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but to be finished.’ And the war will not be finished “before our hopes are 
fulfilled through the expulsion of the enemy from Europe.”®* This meant a de- 
cisive break with the basically defensive strategy that had been adopted by 
Sigismund after 1397 and a return to the crusading ideal that had led to the 
catastrophe of Nicopolis. It was certainly not the case that Hunyadi underesti- 
mated the military potential of the Ottomans, nor did he have excessive confi- 
dence in his own forces.® Yet it must have appeared to him, as it did to many of 
his contemporaries, that political conditions in Europe were now more favour- 
able (thanks especially to the changing situation within the Church),®* and 
with the Ottoman pressure growing intolerable and being felt more widely, for 
a similar venture to be attempted again. And it is evident that among the long- 
suffering population of southern Hungary, who had “for 60 years” witnessed 
“the devastated lands, houses in mourning, the corpses of our brothers aban- 
doned to the enemy, the rejoicing of the victor, the hostile yoke and the miser- 
able march of flocks of captives,”6® his views found considerable support. Yet 
whether Hunyadi’s old-new conception was in fact workable in practice amid 
the changed circumstances and against an enemy that in the meantime had 
become both stronger and an immediate neighbour, had yet to be tested in the 
great campaigns of the 1440s. In the beginning, the aim is likely to have been 
merely to establish the real power of the Ottoman Empire. 

Hunyadi took control of Belgrade in June 1441 at the latest,”° and in the fol- 
lowing month he led a raiding party into Serbia while his fellow-captain Ujlaki 
stayed back to secure the rear. The attack must have been launched in reac- 
tion to the (first) Ottoman occupation of Novo Brdo (27 June 1441),”! and was 
certainly not limited to the troops of Hunyadi himself. On 9 July, Imre Marcali, 


65 “[...] restatque, ut non pro rippa Danubii stantes arceamus transitum hostis, sed ut lacius 
transmigretur transferaturque bellum, non ad gerendum modo, sed ad finiendum [...].” 
Iohannes Vitéz de Zredna, Opera quae supersunt, ed. Ivan Boronkai (Budapest: Akadémiai 
Kiad6, 1980), 92. 

66  “prius quam spei nostre finem pulsus Europa hostis imponeret,’ ibid. 

67 Cf. ibid.: “Quod cum maius futurum sit [i.e. the expulsion of the Ottomans from Europe], 
quam capere id private regni huius opes, vel alere privata hec stipendia possent”; and, on 
the power of the Ottomans: “Opibus ac numero validi sunt, cum quibus arma conferenda 


erunt.’ 

68 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 27ff. 

69 = “vastaciones rurium, lugubres domos, obnoxia fratrum nostrorum corpora hosti propos- 
ita, ludibria victoris, iugum hostile, fedi captivorum agminis miserabilem viam’” — Vitéz, 
Opera, 91. 


70 Unfortunately, we do not know when the Talléci brothers ceded Belgrade to Hunyadi, for 
the last reference to Jovan Talldci as captain of the castle is in connection with the siege 
of 1440. In fact, the change may have taken place in the autumn of that year. 
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then ispan of Somogy, was likewise camping with his contingent along the 
Sava,” and it seems that a general mobilization against the Turks was pro- 
claimed once again.” Unlike the raid on KruSevac, Hunyadi’s attack seems 
to have been launched with the limited aim of wreaking havoc in the same 
manner as usually did the Turkish marauders. After three days of plundering, 
Hunyadi was returning to Belgrade when his way was blocked by the troops 
of Ishak Bey of Smederevo. From the ensuing encounter the Hungarian com- 
mander emerged victorious. It was the first of a series of minor battles that 
were to change the whole character of Ottoman-Hungarian warfare for a short 
but decisive period.” 

As in 1437, Ottoman retaliation did not take long. In September 1441, the 
Republic of Ragusa informed the Hungarian government that Murad, who had 
recovered from an illness, had proclaimed a great invasion of Hungary for the 
coming spring.” In the late autumn of 1441, however, Wladislas left for a cam- 
paign that was to end with the unsuccessful siege of Pozsony in February the 
following year. It is very probable that the Ottomans, well informed as always 
about the domestic situation of their chief enemy in the north, launched their 
attack in the early days of March 1442 precisely because they knew that the 
king of Hungary (and Poland) was engaged in important military operations 
in the north-western regions of his realm and that most of the available armed 
forces (including those of Miklés Ujlaki) were with him. Yet the Ottoman of- 
fensive was certainly more than another plundering raid. The fact that, pre- 
sumably in the winter of 1441, Murad had laid his hands on the voevode of 
Wallachia, Vlad 11, may have been taken as an indication that the forthcoming 
attack would yet again be directed against Transylvania. In a sense, this was 
to be the case, and the best-known episode of Ottoman campaigning in 1442 
is certainly the raid and defeat of Mezid Bey in Transylvania. It is possible, 
however, that the raid over the Carpathians, despite its impressive scale, was 
merely a secondary operation.”6 


72 “in descensu nostro campestri prope fluvium Zawa’” — DL 102092. 

73 “exercitum generalem nuper contra Turcos promulgatam” — Hazai Okmdanytdr, 1, 339. 

74 ~~ Szerbia, 140. 

75 Raguza, 438; cf. ibid., 439. 

76 Ottoman-Hungarian warfare in the period between 1438 and 1444 has been extensively 
investigated by the American military historian John Jefferson. In using many of his main 
sources, I have basically followed his reconstruction of events, adding where possible in- 
formation based on Hungarian sources to round out the picture from the perspective of 
the Hungarian government. Further work on the wars after 1440 include Ottokar Székely, 
“Hunyadi Janos elsé térdk hadjaratai (1441-1444),’ Hadtérténelmi Kézlemények 20/21, 
1919-21, 1-64; Lajos Elekes, Hunyadi (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadé, 1952), 10-256; Joseph 
Held, Hunyadi: Legend and Reality (Boulder, CO, 1985), 80-112. 
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Unfortunately, the exact details of the Ottoman offensive against Hungary in 
March and April 1442 are as obscure as those of all similar ventures before the 
late fifteenth century. The narratives of the early Ottoman chronicles are terse 
and Hungarian sources rarely offer more than fragmented scraps of evidence.”” 
What is clear is that in the spring of 1442 Transylvania and Slavonia were simul- 
taneously attacked. About the Ottoman forces assembled for the campaign 
little is known, but they must have been strong enough to launch two parallel 
offensives and equipped for siege warfare as well. The general pattern of such 
Ottoman invasions would suggest that the invading army may have marched 
undivided as far as possible in order to prevent the Hungarian defensive forces 
from concentrating troops at any given section of the border.’8 Then, one part 
of the Ottomans crossed the Danube and, sweeping through Wallachia, en- 
tered Transylvania, while the rest continued its march towards Slavonia. This 
latter corps was presumably split again, however, and while some carried out 
a diversionary raid on the region between the Sava and the Drava, the oth- 
ers accomplished the chief strategic goal of the whole expedition, namely the 
conquest of Srebrenik castle in northern Bosnia.”? Although the incursion into 
Slavonia was fended off by Ban Matko Talldéci, his brother Frank, who had pre- 
viously carried supplies to the castle, was betrayed by a group of Bosnians on 
his return journey and captured by the Turks.8° It was in the meantime that 
Hunyadi’s first serious encounter with the Ottomans took place. 

The army commanded by Mezid Bey, its size estimated at the surprisingly 
round figure of 16,000 cavalry by a contemporary charter of Wladislas 1, which 
was based on information from Hunyadi himself, broke into Transylvania ei- 
ther through the Vaskapu (Iron Gate) pass in Hunyad county or through the 
upper valley of the Lator (Lotru) river. Whichever route they followed, it is 
certain that Mezid’s army established its headquarters east of Gyulafehérvar 
(today Alba Julia, in Romania) and set about the systematic plundering of 
the region. What happened prior, and subsequent, to the incursion has long 
been debated, for the few charters and narrative sources offer contradictory 


77. Onthe events of 1442 see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 278-86, who, however, makes no connec- 
tion between the siege of Srebrenik and Mezid Bey’s incursion. 

78 This is also proved by the fact that Ban Matko Talléci was still in camp late in April. 

79 The main sources for the offensive against Srebrenik and the raid on Slavonia are DL 
34666 and DL 34715, partly published in Levéltari Kézlemények 6, 1928, 129-30, and 3, 1925, 
140, respectively. I established the relative chronology of events in Tamas Palosfalvi, “Cil- 
leiek és Talléciak: kiizdelem Szlav6niaért (1440-1448),’ Szdzadok 134, 2000, 61, with the 
relevant footnotes. 

80 Ibid. 
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evidence.*! As the Ragusan reports prove beyond doubt, the attack was any- 
thing but unexpected, and only its direction could be the object of specula- 
tion. Although it has long been accepted, on the testimony of Thuréczy’s much 
later narrative,®* that Hunyadi had arrived in Transylvania some days before 
the Ottomans invaded the province, in reality it is very probable that the first 
encounter between the invaders and the defenders took place in the absence 
of the voevode. It seems to have been at the head of his own episcopal troops, 
perhaps joined by the Saxon and Székely levies, that Bishop Gyorgy Lépes met 
Mezid’s raiders somewhere near the village of Marosszentimre (Santimbru, in 
Romania). This first battle, fought on 18 March 1442, ended with the rout of the 
Transylvanian forces, the bishop himself being killed on the field (figure 19). 


FIGURE 19 Soldiers in armour. Detail of the mural painting representing the legend of Saint 
Ladislaus, fifteenth century, Székelyderzs (today Darjiu, Romania). 
PHOTO: ISTVAN TRINGLI. 


81 ‘The narrative of Wavrin (Colin Imber, The Crusade of Varna, 1443-45 [Ashgate, 2006], 
108-09) is extremely confused, while Thurdéczy and, following him, Bonfini are later and 
untrustworthy. The reconstruction I offer here is based on the few contemporary char- 
ters; see Tamas Palosfalvi, “Az 1442. marciusi torék hadjarat. Adalékok Hunyadi Janos elsé 
térékellenes harcaihoz,” Térténelmi Szemle 43, 2001, 43-54. 
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Unfortunately, Hunyadi’s whereabouts between early January and early April 
1442 are impossible to determine with any precision. However, it is extremely 
likely that he was awaiting the forthcoming Ottoman offensive somewhere in 
the middle of the defensive line entrusted to his care — he was, after all, respon- 
sible for the whole section from Belgrade to Transylvania, the latter being the 
easiest to defend on account of its natural protection by the mountains. The 
most likely position for him to have taken up was at Temesvar; at least, that is 
where he stayed under very similar circumstances seven years later, waiting 
until the direction of the Ottoman attack became known.®° If so, in 1442 he 
could only have left his post when another attack on Belgrade was definitively 
ruled out. Once this had happened, he hurried with his troops east to Tran- 
sylvania, and at the Transylvanian Vaskapu encountered the army of Mezid 
Bey, now about to leave the province, though with its movement slowed by the 
great quantity of booty and prisoners assembled during the raid. Apart from 
the probably apocryphal story told by both Thuréczy and Bonfini* about the 
switch of armour between Hunyadi and one of his retainers and the highly 
detailed but equally imaginary description offered by the Italian chronicler, 
almost nothing is known about the battle itself: All that is certain is that the Ot- 
tomans suffered serious losses, and both Mezid Bey himself and his son were 
killed in the mélée. It is also possible that the survivors of the first encounter, 
reorganized under the command of Hunyadi’s vice-voevode, Miklés Vizaknai, 
followed the Turks from the rear and helped to catch Mezid’s forces in a pincer 
movement in the pass. 

After his victory over the invading Ottomans, and profiting from the tem- 
porary disorganization of the enemy forces, Hunyadi led a lightning campaign 
into Wallachia to punish the local voevode, who was accused of having cooper- 
ated with the Turks in their raid on Transylvania. According to the testimony 
of Hunyadi’s itinerary, the campaign took place between early April and 25 
May 1442. Moving from Transylvania into Wallachia with his army, Hunyadi 
deposed the pro-Ottoman voevode and ordered his execution, before restoring 
to power Basarab, son of Dan who had been executed earlier.85 Having thus 


83 On 8 March 1449, when a new Turkish raid was feared from Vidin, Hunyadi informed 
Archbishop Szécsi that he would stay for some days at Temesvar, until the direction of the 
forthcoming raid became clear, for “iam duodecim dies sunt postquam ipsi Turci in Bi- 
dinio existunt congregati, per quorum dierum spacia nulla motio illorum ad quas partes 
declinare deberent” — DF 248824. 

84 —_ Bonfini, III/5, 50-55. 

85 Szerbia, 141. Although the charter clearly states that the pro-Ottoman voevode was be- 
headed (eius [i.e. Hunyadis’s] ope et opera expugnato ac decolato inimico earundem par- 
cium wayvoda), it is clear that Mircea 11, son of Vlad 11, was not executed then, as he later 
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reestablished Hungarian influence over the Romanian principality, it could 
reasonably have been hoped that the Ottomans would consequently face 
more difficulties in reaching Transylvania from that direction than had been 
the case in March 1442. Yet, as numerous examples from the preceding decade 
clearly attested, it was only to be expected that the defeat of Mezid and the 
Hungarian intervention in Wallachia would elicit some type of response from 
the Ottomans. 

In the summer of 1442 an Ottoman envoy arrived in Buda. According to the 
highly tendentious account of Dlugosz, he offered, in the name of his lord, 
perpetual peace in return for either the cession of Belgrade to the Ottomans 
or the payment of an annual tribute. Needless to say, Wladislas, backed by the 
papal legate and the prelates and barons of his two realms, rejected the offer 
as infamous and entirely out of keeping with the actual state of power rela- 
tions between his Hungarian realm and the Ottoman Empire, and accordingly 
released the envoy without an answer. In reality, the matter must have been 
much more embarrassing than the narrative of the Polish chronicler suggests. 
Diugosz himself remarked that the person who allegedly induced the Otto- 
mans to contact the Buda court with such an apparently humiliating offer was 
the ban of Slavonia, Matko Talléci, and he was clearly shocked by the inconsid- 
erate behaviour of this “otherwise prudent” man.*¢ It would indeed be difficult 
to believe that only two years after the successful defence of Belgrade, directed 
by his own brother, Talléci would have been willing to sacrifice Belgrade or, 
alternatively, indicate to the Ottomans the readiness of his ruler to pay them 
an annual tribute. 

Diugosz is right to the extent that the initiative to negotiate came from the 
Hungarian court, yet the envoy who had left Buda for the Ottoman court in 
June 1442 was certainly not commissioned by Talléci alone but by the Hun- 
garian diet that was then in session in the capital. The person chosen for the 
mission was Gaspar Kasztellanfi, formerly Slavonian viceban of the Talldéci 
brothers, who had been captured together with Frank Talléci, and soon re- 
leased, probably on parole. His task was doubtless to negotiate the release of 
Frank, perhaps in exchange for the Ottoman captives taken after the defeat 
of Mezid Bey.8” Frank was not only a member of a powerful family that had 


retumed to rule together with his father. Given the obscurity that surrounds Wallachian 
affairs in this period, however, it is possible that the voevode deposed by Hunyadi was not 
Mircea but another pretender backed by the Ottomans. 

86 Diugosz, Opera omnia, vol. X111, 681. 

87 According to the charter relating the services of Kasztellanfi in February 1443 (DL 34715), 
he was dispatched to the sultan “de consilio prelatorum et baronum nostrorum ac regni 
nobilium” from Buda, a phrasing which clearly refers to a diet; yet in 1442 only the June 
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supported Wladislas in his Hungarian venture right from the beginning but 
also a close friend of Hunyadi, who, moreover, had probably played a key role 
in launching the spectacular career of the future voevode of Transylvania.®* 
While, for his brother and Hunyadi, his liberation was thus a moral obligation, 
for Wladislas it was a test of good rulership. Yet it is also evident that Sultan 
Murad was clearly aware of the value of Frank Talldci as a prisoner of war and 
was determined to use him as a bargaining chip rather than simply ransom 
him at as high a price as possible.89 

There are indications, however, that the mission entrusted to Kasztellanfi 
was not limited to the issue of Frank Talléci. The late spring and early summer 
of 1442 was a low point in the brief career of Wladislas as king of Hungary. 
The failure of the Hungaro-Polish army to take Pozsony in the early months of 
the year clearly boosted the morale of the supporters of Queen Elizabeth and 
young Ladislaus v, whereupon war flared up once again in several areas of the 
realm. The loss of Srebrenik and the Ottoman raid on Transylvania and Slavo- 
nia, the brilliant victory of Hunyadi notwithstanding, clearly showed that war 
on two fronts was beyond Wladislas’s capacity. It was not without reason that, 
after the diet of June 1442 in which noble attendance had been especially poor, 
the king complained of the lack of effective support offered by his Hungarian 
subjects, without which he felt unable to achieve the things for which he had 
come to the realm.9° Thus, it cannot be ruled out that the Hungarian envoy 
was authorized to negotiate at least a truce with the sultan; this would have 
enabled the king to concentrate on his domestic enemies.” It is extremely un- 
likely, however, that either the cession of Belgrade or the paying of tribute were 
suggested as the potential price of the truce by the Hungarian government. 


assembly was held at Buda, while that of August was held in the market town of Hatvan. 
Consequently, the commission of Kasztellanfi can only be dated to June. Cf. Jefferson, 
Holy Wars, 288, who thinks that these events took place in August. 

88 Pal Engel convincingly demonstrated that the person mentioned as “Ferenc Csanadi” by 
Bonfini, whom the young Hunyadi treated as his father, and whose wife he treated as his 
mother, must have been Frank Talloci. See “Hunyadi palyakezdése,” in Engel, Honor, var, 
ispdnsdg, 518-22. 

89 Frank Talloci finally returned to Hungary in 1444, presumably in exchange for Mahmud 
Chelebi, who was captured by the Hungarians in the course of the Long March. 

go “semper defuit ex parte communitatis regni huius opportunum auxilium” — DL 44332. His 
situation was made all the more difficult by the official declaration of the Polish church, 
under the leadership of Bishop Olesnicki, at the end of 1441, in support of the anti-Pope 
Felix v, which drove a wedge between the allegiances of the king’s two realms, raising a 
further obstacle to effective cooperation. See Jefferson, Holy Wars, 267. 

91 Wladislas clearly believed in the possibility of a truce: “in casu quo vel cum Turcis pretac- 
tis vel aliis emulis, qui regnum hoc ab intra predant, treugas pacis firmare contigerit” — DL 
44332. 
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These conditions, if not conjured up by Diugosz himself in order to emphasize, 
as usual, the moral magnanimity of the Polish king in rejecting them out of 
hand, were presumably raised by the Ottomans without any previous induce- 
ment from either Talléci or anyone else. 

If this was indeed the case, it is easy to see why the negotiations with the Ot- 
toman government were eventually aborted. By the time Gaspar Kasztellanfi 
and the Ottoman envoy had reached Buda, probably in early August, the po- 
litical situation in Hungary was once again changing. Thanks primarily to the 
efforts of Cardinal Cesarini,9? negotiations between Wladislas and Elizabeth 
started again in mid-July,°? and by the middle of August Wladislas had won 
the support of Despot George Brankovic and the mediatory services of such 
an old enemy as Count Frederick of Cilli himself.9* The consequent isolation 
of Queen Elizabeth and her shrinking coterie of supporters raised the pros- 
pect of ending the civil war without further bloodshed and thus being able to 
unite all available forces against the Ottomans. Of immediate importance was 
the increased availability of troops to guard the southern frontier, primarily 
for Hunyadi, who could thus freely prepare for the Ottoman counter-offensive, 
which seemed inevitable after the rejection of the truce. 

The punitive campaign, launched in retaliation for Mezid’s rout, was com- 
manded by the beylerbey of Rumelia, Sehabeddin Pasha. Although he was 
able to muster regular troops and even janissaries alongside the irregular 
cavalry — probably a necessary measure after the losses suffered by Mezid’s 
army six months before — the enormous figures given by contemporary char- 
ters, and adopted by later chroniclers, certainly belong to the realm of fan- 
tasy.25 Sehabeddin’s principal goal must have been to reestablish Ottoman 
control over Wallachia. The Ottoman army crossed the Danube sometime in 
the second half of the summer of 1442, and the akinjis set about the system- 
atic devastation of Wallachia according to the traditional procedure applied 
against disobedient vassals. Following an equally traditional method, the lo- 
cal population emptied its villages and withdrew, together with all movable 
property, to the mountains. This time duly forewarned of Ottoman prepara- 
tions, Hunyadi was able to gather his forces in Transylvania, where he is last 
attested on 23 July when, however, he was already about to move his army.%° 


g2 On Cesarini, see the following chapter. 

93 DF 250105. 

94  Palosfalvi, “Cilleiek és Talléciak,” 64-65. 

95 Szerbia, 142, 80,000 soldiers; Bonfini, III/5, 195-200. Cf. Jefferson, Holy Wars, 287, for some 
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exercitus” — A rémai szent birodalmi grof széki Teleki csaldd oklevéltdra, ed. Samu Barabas, 
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Unfortunately, no information survives about the voevode’s movements until 
the early days of January 1443, but he very probably waited somewhere along 
the southern border of Transylvania. Then, having crossed the Carpathians, he 
set up his camp under the protection of the southern slopes of the mountains, 
probably in the upper valley of the Ialomita river. 

The exact circumstances of the battle that took place on 2 or 6 Septem- 
ber, and the events that preceded it, are as obscure as most of Hunyadi’s early 
Ottoman wars. Although Bonfini, writing almost half a century later, left us a 
very detailed description, the battle order he attributes to Hunyadi would in- 
stead fit in with the conditions of the late fifteenth century, and especially with 
King Matthias’s mercenary forces, and his narrative is otherwise full of antique 
topoi like the Livius-like hortatory speeches delivered by both commanders 
before the battle.9” In fact, next to nothing is known about either the size or 
the composition of his army. Even the exact site of the encounter is unknown: 
while Bonfini asserts that the battle was fought near the border of Transylva- 
nia, the contemporary but rather confused narrative of Wavrin states that the 
‘Vlachs” attacked the retreating Ottomans while the latter were already in the 
process of crossing the Danube. Wladislas’s charter of 1443 also states that at 
least as many fleeing Turks were drowned as were cut down in the battle.9° Just 
as stereotyped as Bonfini’s narrative are the Ottoman sources’ remarks about 
Sehabeddin’s overconfidence and consequent lack of prudence, and they 
clearly contradict the evidence offered by both Wavrin and Bonfini, who em- 
phasize the care with which the beylerbey guarded his camp.99 Most probably, 
it was the absence of the akinji forces, raiding all over Wallachia in several di- 
visions, that made it possible for Hunyadi to attack the beylerbey’s remaining 
forces somewhere close to the foot of the Carpathians, for it is difficult to see 
how the voevode could have followed the retreating Ottomans unnoticed as far 


2 vols. (Budapest: Athenaeum, 1895), 11, 9. This suggests that the negotiations with the 
Ottoman envoy may also have been intended to confuse the Ottomans and smooth Hun- 
garian preparations. Therein may lay the reason for $ehabeddin limiting his campaigning 
to Wallachia instead of invading Transylvania (or other regions of Hungary) as well; see 
Jefferson, Holy Wars, 289, n.179. Indeed, it is possible that the Ottoman envoy was released 
without a truce as soon as Hunyadi’s military preparations were thought complete; that 
is, before his operations against the Ottomans began (cf. ibid., 291, where it is argued that 
Ottoman-Hungarian negotiations were still going on at the time of Hunyadi’s victory over 
Sehabeddin’s forces in early September). 

97 ~~ Bonfini, III/5, 210-85. 

98  Szerbia, 142. 

99 =‘ Thury, Tordk térténetirék, 57, 134; Imber, Crusade of Varna, 110; Bonfini, III/5, 215. 
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as the Danube and then surprised them while they were crossing the river.! 
All that seems certain is that the battle was hard-fought, with heavy casualties 
on both sides, and ended with the Ottomans’ defeat; it must consequently have 
been the survivors of the battle who lost their lives while crossing the Danube. 
An episode reported by Bonfini seems to have a degree of truth to it, as it is the 
only part of the Italian’s account that accords with military conditions in the 
mid-fifteenth century. He tells that Hunyadi sent his wagons, manned by ar- 
chers and equipped with small-calibre cannon, to the Ottomans’ rear while he 
launched a new attack on their front. This typical Hussite stratagem may have 
surprised the Turks, who probably saw it for the first time here.17! 

It was very probably immediately or shortly after the victory over Sehabeddin 
Pasha, exploiting the confusion in the Ottoman ranks, that Hunyadi invaded 
Bulgaria and burnt the town of Vidin, returning with considerable booty and a 
great number of liberated Christians.!°” Then, in March 1443, the two voevodes 
together led a lightning campaign to Serbia and the part of Bosnia known as 
Usora with the aim of disrupting Ottoman raiding bases there.!°? This latter 
campaign can certainly be dated to between 20 February, when Miklés Ujlaki 
was in his town of Ujlak (today Mok, in Croatia), and 27 March, by when both 
voevodes had returned to Buda.!4 

However it happened, the victory over Sehabeddin’s army was hugely im- 
portant as the first Hungarian success against an Ottoman army with a sizeable 
number of regular troops. Together with the defeat of Mezid Bey, it won interna- 
tional fame for Hunyadi and shook the ever-increasing belief in the Ottomans’ 


100 It is possible that the section in Wavrin that is normally taken to refer to Mezid Bey’s raid 
(Imber, Crusade of Varna, 108-09) in fact relates the attack by Sehabeddin, or else that he 
used the same elements in narrating the two. It is at least evident that he speaks about 
cooperation between Hunyadi and the Wallachians (it is certainly not the case that he 
means the “Vlachs” of Transylvania, as proposed by Jefferson, Holy Wars, 283), which can 
only be attested for the events of the summer and not for the raid of Mezid Bey. Moreover, 
Wavrin’s statement that the Turkish fugitives drowned in the Danube makes no sense if 
connected to the events of March 1442. 

101 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 146ff, rejects Bonfini’s information. As always in the case of Hu- 
nyadi’s early campaigns, it is a matter of pure faith whether one accepts or rejects any of 
the chroniclers’ assertions. 

102 Szerbia, 142. (Hunyadi’s services) “in conbustione et destructione civitatis Bidiniensis et 
certarum aliarum parcium regni Bulgarie” — DF 255163; cf. Georgius Fejér, Genus, incunab- 
ula et virtus Joannis Corvini de Hunyad (Buda, 1844), 72. After the battle with Sehabeddin, 
Hunyadi first appears at Csanad in early January — DL 55243. 

103 “novissime in progressu eiusdem contra pretactos Turcos in regno Rascie habito” — DF 
255163; “deinde vice altera cum magnifico Nicolao conwayvoda suo invadunt partes Uzure 
et Rascie” — Szerbia, 142. 

104 DL 13706, DL 13715. 
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invincibility. The contrast must have been seen as especially sharp between 
the impotence of King Albert and his barons during the siege and fall of Sme- 
derevo and the swift and decisive action Hunyadi proved himself capable of, 
even though the conditions were very different. Wavrin’s information that 
the infuriated sultan ordered the beylerbey of Rumelia — the “vice-emperor” 
of other Christian sources — to be executed for the defeat he had suffered, al- 
beit false, is a clear reflection of the impact that Hunyadi’s victory exerted on 
contemporaries.!°5 The immediate consequence of the campaigns of 1442 was 
their contribution to the consolidation of Wladislas’s position as king of Hun- 
gary; thereafter, the papacy definitively put its lot in with the “Polish king,” try- 
ing to restore the political unity of the kingdom in order to enable it to turn 
against the Ottomans with renewed force. Consequently, those who continued 
to support Queen Elizabeth and her party were increasingly regarded as block- 
ing not only internal peace but also anti-Ottoman warfare. By the end of 1442, 
Hunyadi had clearly emerged as the leading baron in Wladislas’s camp, and the 
commander on whom all hopes for a new offensive against the Turks came to 
rest. Building on his newly-acquired fame and politico-military authority, he 
immediately started to prepare for a massive campaign, one to be launched 
not with the aim of punitive plundering but with that of extensive military 
operations deep in Ottoman territory. 


4 The War of Illusions: The Long March, 1443-1444 


The victories achieved by John Hunyadi in the course of 1442 apparently con- 
vinced the Hungarian political elite that a broad international military coali- 
tion would have a good chance of definitively expelling the Ottomans from 
Europe. The plan was enthusiastically endorsed and actively promoted by 
the papacy, which delegated Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, one of the last great 
champions of crusading, to Hungary in order to resolve internal political di- 
visions and make the necessary preparations for the planned campaign. Al- 
though Queen Elizabeth had died in December 1442, the infant Ladislaus v 
remained in the custody of Frederick of Habsburg, and his supporters, fore- 
most among them Count Ulrich of Cilli and Jan Jiskra, remained a check on 
Wladislas’s freedom of action. The young king of Poland and Hungary accord- 
ingly hoped to both further strengthen his authority in Hungary and neutralize 
his opponents through a victorious campaign against the Turks, and by 1443 
he had apparently found the person whose experience and military expertise 


105 Imber, Crusade of Varna, 10-11. 
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seemed to guarantee that the adventure would not end in miserable failure 
akin to the one that had swept away, for half a century, all Christian hopes of 
halting the Muslim conquerors in 1396. 

International political conditions appeared highly favourable. In his bull 
of 1 January 1443, Pope Eugene Iv announced his intention to set up a huge 
army on both land and sea against the infidel, to be financed from a tenth of 
church revenues all over Europe and the fifth of the income of the Apostolic 
Chamber. The Byzantine emperor, desperately struggling for the survival of the 
tiny fraction of the former Empire that remained, engulfed by the Ottoman 
flood but still of enormous strategic importance in controlling the Bosphorus 
Strait, renewed his political efforts to raise help in the West, and Duke Philip 
of Burgundy, whose father had fought with Sigismund at Nicopolis, was willing 
to contribute to a fleet to close both the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The 
construction and equipment of the necessary vessels was to be concentrated 
in Venice, and the Republic was indeed ready to take part in the enterprise. Yet 
cool-headed observers must probably have seen, by the spring of 1443, what 
became evident by July; namely, that it was a lot more difficult to set up a fleet 
in a sufficiently short time in the fragmented political world of Italy than to 
field an army for a land campaign. That preparations continued in Hungary 
nevertheless was due, alongside the zeal of Cesarini, to good news that arrived 
from the east.106 

In fact, the diet that was held in late March at Buda ordered the mustering 
of a great army for the coming summer with a basically defensive purpose.!°7 It 
was expected that Murad would retaliate for the defeats suffered by his armies 
in Transylvania and Wallachia,!©® but the military preparations were directed 
against other enemies of the realm as well.!°9 No sooner had the two voevodes 
and other barons left Buda, however, than news arrived that Sultan Murad was 
about to depart for the conquest of Hungary with a huge army and military 
equipment such as had never been seen before." Consequently, the royal 


106 On the international background see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 295-306; Vilmos Frakndi, 
“Cesarini Julian,” in idem, Egyhdznagyok a magyar kézépkorbol (Budapest: Az Elet, 1916), 
21-26. 

107 “pro regni huius defensione et reparando statu” - DRMH 2, 93. 

108 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 309, and n. 40. 

109 “in aliis agendis sive contra emulos paganos sive alios quoscunque nocivos regni hostes et 
oppressores instaurandis” — DRMH 2, 93. 

110 “expost publica fama discurrente didicimus, qualiter Turcorum dominus a pluribus aliis 
paganis principibus subsidio conquesito et obtento, cum tanta multitudine et tali ap- 
paratu ad occupandum hoc regnum in proximo venire intenderet, quaantam qualemque 
nusquam habere potuit ac visus fuit” - DL 65057. 
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council, Hunyadi and Ujlaki included, reassembled at Buda in April and raised 
the head tax, originally half a florin per tenant plot or house, to one florin.! 
A month later, rumours arriving from the east changed the direction of mili- 
tary planning at the Buda court. The revolt unleashed by Ibrahim Bey of Kara- 
man, in Anatolia, in the spring of 1443 not only cancelled the sultan’s planned 
campaign to the north but also raised the prospect of forcing the Ottomans 
into a war on two fronts. Fantastic reports about the serious defeats suffered 
by the sultan at the hands of the Karamanid, his subsequent death, and the 
election of one of his sons as his successor, “who has no power at all,” may ap- 
pear utterly ridiculous now, but, carried as they were by normally trustworthy 
agents maintained both by the Hungarian border captains and by the Republic 
of Ragusa, must have sounded much more believable to contemporary ears." 
It is hardly surprising that Despot George Brankovi¢ himself, whose sons, living 
as hostages in Murad’s custody, were said to have been taken by the rebels, also 
decided to put pressure on Wladislas to exploit the supposed crisis of Ottoman 
power.18 

The mobilization of troops was hindered both by the usual slowness of the 
process and by the necessity of dividing the available sources between the Ot- 
toman front and the potential menace represented by the troops of Jan Jiskra 
in northern Hungary. The latter problem was finally solved on 1 September 
1443, when a truce was signed with Ladislaus v’s captain, and consequently the 
troops originally assigned to the northern front could start their march south- 
wards. As the planned expedition was to fight on Ottoman territory, all troops 
had to be paid; for this reason, it makes no sense to calculate using the num- 
bers contained in Sigismund’s propositions of 1432-33, for these provided for 
the defence of the realm and not for an offensive campaign." Although Miklés 
Ujlaki and Chancellor Simon Rozgonyi, who directed operations against Jiskra, 
were also authorized to make payments out of the tax revenues, it is evident 
that the largest part of it was used by Hunyadi, who recruited soldiers in the 
name of the king. He was also entitled to the yield of the fiftieth tax of the 
Romanians of Transylvania, while further financial contributions came from 
Poland.¥5 

The meagre evidence we have shows that the basis of recruitment was still 
the lance, 50 florins being allotted to each unit. The persons charged with 


111 Malyusz, A magyar rendi allam, 65. 

112 DF 258101. 

113 The despot was at Wladislas’ court in August 1442 (Teleki, Hunyadiak kora, X, 120). Cf. 
Jefferson, Holy Wars, 315. 

114 Cf. ibid., 202-04, 322. 

115 Ibid., 318. 
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mustering were, at least initially, also entitled to a separate payment (stipen- 
dium) on top of the sum due for the lances."6 The problem is that neither 
the size and composition of the lance nor the period of expected service are 
known to us. As the continued political fragmentation of the country seriously 
hindered tax collection in certain regions and considerable sums had to be di- 
verted to securing the kingdom’s protection and stability in the king’s absence, 
it is improbable that significantly more money could have been collected for 
Hunyadi than the 60,000 florins mentioned in a letter written shortly before 
the expedition got underway.” Calculating with 50 florins per lance, that sum 
would have covered the muster of 1,200 lances, close to the number assembled 
by Matko Talléci for his expedition to Bosnia in 1435. Moreover, Hunyadi had 
trouble in recruiting footmen for his wagons, especially because infantry forces 
were not in large supply in Hungary." 

Among the barons who took part in the expedition only the names of 
Simon Paldci, Simon Cudar, and Imre Marcali were recorded by Dlugosz."9 On 
the other hand, a sizeable group of noble participants can be assembled from 
the post-campaign royal charters that rewarded services performed during 
the campaign. Not surprisingly, most came from Transylvania, but some other 
regions, such as Temes county, are equally represented.!?° Indeed, the nobility 


116 “concedimus vobis in antedicto comitatu de pecunia taxali pro vobis (!) ducentos et quin- 
quaginta florenos auri, ducentos scilicet ad quatuor lanceas pro disposicione lanceali sin 
exercituali, reliquos vero quinquaginta vestri in subsidium extrahendi, recipiendi et ob- 
servandi libere facultatis auctoritatem’ — DL 55256. Cf. DL 55257: “ad lanceas sex, singulas 
singulis quinquaginta florenos auri exsolvendo.” Early in June, as several of his retainers 
had still not received their monetary allocations, Hunyadi urged his tax-collector in Tolna 
county to confine payments to the lances: “subsidium nemini solvatis sed solum nume- 
rum lancearum ipsorum exolvatis” — DL 55260. 

117 Cited in Jefferson, Holy Wars, 319, n. 83. 

118 Ibid. In 1452, Hunyadi turned to Pozsony with a request to find a thousand infantry for 
him “si pedites stipendiarios alibi scitis vel convenire potestis fideles et bonos” — DL 44631. 

119 Dtugosz, Opera omnia, vol. x111, 690. He also lists Miklés Ujlaki, but we know that the 
voevode did not personally participate in the campaign. 

120 Miklés Gerendi (Torda county): DL 13757; Miklos Lonyai (Torda): DL 29479; Simon and 
Balazs Forro and Janos Székely of Szentgyérgy: DL 29252; Dénes Fornasi (Kolozs), Hu- 
nyadi’s standard-bearer (familiaris et vexilliferi fidelis nostri dilecti magnifici Johannis 
de Hwnyad wayvode nostri Transsilvani): DL 30808; Péter and Pal Szakolyi (Szabolcs): 
Zichy, 1X, 66-67; Mihaly Csornai and his relatives (Temes): DL 59284; Dés and Laszlé 
Temeshelyi (Temes): DL 30810; Istvan Macedoniai (Temes): DL 93071; Albert and Sebe- 
styén Hangacsi (Borsod): DL 75876; Balint Hidvégi and Tamas Csornatoni (Fehér ?): DL 
29253; Fiilép Vadi (Hunyad): DL 29478; Simon Kisbocskdéi (Maramaros): Mihalyi, Mara- 
marosi diplomdk, 326. The person mentioned as “Rednitzer” by Beheim (Imber, Crusade 
of Varna, 170) was probably Istvan Rohonci (also known as Rechnitzer), a nobleman from 
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from Somogy county must have been numerous enough to take measures for 
the establishment of an “eternal peace,” with the consent of the king and the 
royal council, during the campaign."! If any general conclusion can be drawn 
from an isolated example of February 1443, the equipment of peasant soldiers 
was equally authorized,!? probably in the southern regions; some of the ten- 
ants of the abbot of Pétervarad are, in fact, known to have taken to the field in 
the autumn, perhaps providing the workforce needed by the marching army.!23 
Even adding the mercenaries raised with papal money through the services of 
Cesarini, the volunteer crusaders, and the few troops that eventually arrived 
from Poland, the army assembled by late August 1443 in Hungary is unlikely 
to have been considerably greater than 10,000 soldiers, cavalry and infantry in- 
cluded.!*4 With the reinforcements brought by Despot Brankovic, it probably 
increased to 15,000.!*5 In any case, it was much smaller than the 30,000-strong 
army that Hunyadi had previously thought would be required to deter the 
Ottomans from putting up any resistance in the Balkans (figure 20). 


Slavonia who had formerly been a Cilli retainer (Engel, Archontoldgia, 11, 205; Palosfalvi, 
Noble Elite, 301-02). 

121 “quam dispositionem pro eterne pacis stabilitatem de consensu et assensu domini nostri 
regis suorumque prelatorum et baronum inter nos in hoc tempore passagi fecimus et 
disposuimus,” — A nagy-kdrolyi grof Kdrolyi-csaldad oklevéltdra, 5 vols., ed. Kalman Géresi 
(Budapest, 1882-97), 11, 236. Elemér Malyusz (A magyar rendi dllam, 20) misinterprets 
this charter when arguing that this “dispositio” was made when the royal army marched 
through Somogy county; the word passagium was in fact generally used to denote the 
campaign of 1443-44. 

122 Teleki, Hunyadiak kora, x, 124. 

123 “preterea Thomas et Mathias ac cives de Kamancz et de Varadinopetri commorantes fa- 
miliares et jobagiones honorabilis domini Bartholomey de Buzna (recte: Buzla) abbatis 
de dicta Varadinopetri feria secunda post festum Michaelis archangeli, cuius iam quarta 
instaret revolutio annualis, ex commissione eiusdem domini Bartholomey et consilio 
Michaelis de Palus in dicta possessione Varyad descensum exercitualem facientes” — DF 
260357 (1447). The date makes it probable that this mobilization was connected to the 
Ottoman campaign. 

124 For a different calculation see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 322. Calculating on the basis of the 
wages customary in the reign of Matthias, that is, three florins per month for a heavily- 
armoured horseman and two florins for a footman, the cost of an army consisting of 
5,000 horsemen and the same number of infantry would have amounted to 100,000 flo- 
rins for four months. Doubling the size of the army, and accordingly calculating for at 
least 200,000 florins — and this without the cost of equipment and provisions -, it would 
be extremely difficult to see whence the necessary funds may have come from, while, as 
mentioned above, Hungary was still in a state of economic and financial disintegration 
after two years of civil war. In 1447, however, Hunyadi hoped to recruit 16,000 soldiers on 
the basis of 100,000 florins — see Chapter 3, 6, below. 

125 Michael Beheim puts the size of the Hungarian army at 14,000, supplemented by 4,500 
troops brought by Brankovi¢ (Imber, Crusade of Varna, 167, 168). 
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It was evidently in order to speed up the flow of cash to the troops that 
Hunyadi decided to establish a mint at Segesvar (today Sighisoara, in Romania) 
early in June.!26 Most of the “technical support” needed to equip the army was 
likewise provided by the Saxon towns of Transylvania. Brass6é was requested to 
produce Taborite wagons equipped with cannon, arquebuses, and other “en- 
gines,” as well as cannonballs for the artillery. The wagons had to be prepared 
under the supervision of a Czech master, evidently experienced in wagenburg 
warfare.!2”? Contemporary reports put the overall number of war wagons in the 
Hungarian army at 600, which seems a reasonable estimate when compared 
to corresponding evidence from later periods.!?8 The leadership of the wa- 
genburg was entrusted to a Czech captain called Jan Capek, who had started 
his career under the famous Zizka, and had himself harassed the northern re- 
gions of Hungary before joining the service of Wladislas. Venice offered 10,000 
pounds of gunpowder to the king and had it transported to Sebenico at its own 
expense. 

Yet by far the most important aid that Wladislas and Hunyadi had counted 
on failed to materialize. Pope Eugene Iv and the Republic of Venice proved 
unable to come to an agreement about the equipment and financing of the 
fleet that would have been needed to block the Straits. Bargaining came to de- 
finitive halt in August and, alongside the structural problem constituted by the 
impossibility of raising sufficient supplies before late summer, was the main 
reason for the army’s late departure in September. The king left Buda in the 
first days of the month and was joined around Szeged by Hunyadi, who had 
thus far stayed in his province of Transylvania. What the strategic goal of the 
expedition may have been is difficult to tell. As the leaders of the army thought, 
or at least hoped, that Murad and much of his forces were tied down by the 
revolt of Ibrahim Bey, they had not prepared for a major battle with the Otto- 
mans. It may have been hoped that significant support would be forthcoming 
in lands recently conquered by the Ottomans, and it is even possible that the 
course of the army was made dependent on the conditions it would encounter 
in the Balkans. 

As befits its historical importance, the campaign, now most commonly 
referred to as the Long March, has frequently been reconstructed, though on 


126 UGDS, V, no 2460. 

127 The sources: UGDS, V, passim, cited by Jefferson as well. UGDs, V, no. 2451 is misdated in 
the edition to 19 March instead of 9 July 1443 (“ante festum <translationis> beati Benedicti 
abbatis”). 

128 In1502, 1,200 wagons were taken by an army of 16,000 combatants; see Chapter 5, 3, below. 
However, it is very open to doubt whether these wagons were all military vehicles, even if 
not fully manned (see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 208). 
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the basis of the same handful of sources.!2° The Christian army left Belgrade 
around the middle of October and marched southwards in the valley of the 
Morava for some days. Then, Hunyadi was ordered by the king to cross the river 
with the main part of the army (12,000 soldiers according to Hunyadi himself) to 
locate the enemy forces. According to another contemporary source, it was by 
the captured leaders of an Ottoman reconnoitring party that Hunyadi was 
informed about the presence of a major enemy camp two days’ march away. 
Unfortunately, the meagre evidence furnished by the Christian and Ottoman 
sources does not allow us to determine even approximately the size of the 
Ottoman forces that tried to halt the Christian invasion. In May it was reported 
that the Beylerbey of Rumelia had a mere 2,000 cavalry near Sofia, and 4,000 
Turkish and Serbian horsemen were stationed around Smederevo. These num- 
bers certainly increased as information about Hungarian military preparations 
reached the Ottoman commanders in Rumelia. Hunyadi’s letter of 8 November 
lists practically all the major figures of Ottoman Rumelia, even though not all 
of them can be identified with any certainty.!3° Alongside Kasim Pasha himself 
and Evrenosoglu Isa Bey, the commanders of Vidin (Kezebegh wayvoda Bodoni- 
ensis), Krusevac (Zynambeegh wayda de Kwrsolch), Sofia (Omorbeegh cum ban- 
derio de Soffya), and Plovdiv (Izaak regens Plowdensis) were present, as were 
Turahan Bey and Balaban Bey, among the better-known figures. In view of this 
list, the contemporary estimate, which put the number of combined Ottoman 
forces opposing the Christians in the Balkans at some 20,000, seems a reason- 
able one.!! 

Not all these troops were immediately available, however, especially because 
no major Christian offensive was expected so late in the year. The strategy taken 
by the Beylerbey of Rumelia, Kasim Pasha, seems to have been to slowly retreat 
before the invading army, presumably in the hope that either the onset of win- 
ter or the arrival of the sultan, to whom word had been sent about the invasion, 
would eventually halt the enemy. Although the most detailed Ottoman source 
reports on a quarrel between Kasim Pasha and Turahan Bey at Sofia, each of 
whom blamed the other for the failure to stop the Hungarians earlier,!5* the 
withdrawal of the Ottoman defensive forces appears to have been deliberate. 
Hunyadi could thus reach Ni§ without meeting considerable resistance and 


129 See Jefferson, Holy Wars, 325, for a convenient summary. There is also a full account and 
assessment of the whole expedition on pp. 295-356. 

130 The list published by Fejér, Genus, 55-58 is incomplete; a fuller text is DF 285892. 

131 Nicolae Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir a histoire des croisades au xVe siécle. Troisiéeme 
série (Paris: Emest Leroux, 1902), 108. 

132 Imber, Crusade of Varna, 51 (Ottoman Anonymous). 
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took the town “without great effort” (nec magno negotio), before setting fire 
to it.133 It was upon leaving Nis that the Hungarian army ran into proper re- 
sistance for the first time; the cavalry of Hasanbeyzade Isa, however, was dis- 
persed quite easily (satis leviter). Then, Kasim Pasha (novus basa) and Turahan 
Bey arrived in quick succession with their troops, but neither of them made a 
serious effort to engage the enemy; they were seemingly routed by the Chris- 
tians. Although, according to the testimony of his own letter, Hunyadi thought 
that the original aim of these Ottoman contingents was to converge on Ni 
and attack the enemy with united forces, this is rather improbable, and the 
Hungarian commander would hardly have been in a position to prevent them 
from uniting if they had really wanted to. What happened was instead part of a 
prearranged plan. By a feigned retreat, the Ottomans tried to draw Hunyadi as 
far as possible from the king’s camp; the latter followed the voevode with the 
train at a much more leisurely pace. That this was so is proved by the fact that 
the three Ottoman contingents previously “routed” by Hunyadi subsequently 
joined forces and marched against the weaker royal army. 

Hunyadi was informed by his scouts of the Ottomans’ planned move, how- 
ever, and, turning back immediately, managed to take the enemy troops by 
surprise. The one and only pitched battle of the entire campaign took place 
somewhere between Nis and KruSevac on 3 November. It ended with a Chris- 
tian victory: according to Cesarini’s letter, 2,000 Turks died and another 4,000 
were captured, with several banners falling into the victors’ hands. The same 
report speaks about only ten casualties in the Christian ranks, and Hunyadi 
himself also asserts that the victory was won without major losses on his side 
(sine magna offensione nostrorum et laesione). Even calculating with the evi- 
dent exaggerations dictated by post-battle euphoria, this conspicuous differ- 
ence between casualties on the two sides shows clearly that the majority of the 
Ottoman forces taking part in the encounter must have been hastily-mobilized 
irregular troops. The real importance of the victory lay in the capture by the 
Hungarians of a number of high-ranking Ottoman leaders, among whom only 
Balaban can be identified with any certainty.!34 


133 According to the Anonymous, it was Kasim Pasha who ordered the burning of Nis 
(ibid., 49). 

134 Ibid. Jefferson (Holy Wars, 329, n. 123) identifies the “anticus bassa” captured by the Chris- 
tians with Balaban the Eunuch, translating “anticus” as old. Yet Hunyadi clearly contrasts 
the “ancient” pasha with the “new” one (anticus bassa captus est, novus autem evasit), 
where novus certainly cannot be taken as indicative of age. If, as is generally accepted, this 
new pasha was indeed Kasim, the captured one would be his predecessor in the office of 
beylerbey of Rumelia, ie. Sehabeddin Pasha. However, he appears later as well (Imber, 
Crusade of Varna, 52). 
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At the time of the battle on 3 November, Sultan Murad was staying in Edirne. 
From there, he proceeded through Stanimaka (today’s Asenovgrad) to Plovdiv, 
and thence to Sofia. Having quelled the revolt of Ibrahim Bey, he had ordered a 
general mobilization of troops, and even proclaimed a holy war (jihad). His sit- 
uation was far from enviable, however. Although the Anatolian front was paci- 
fied, he must have left some troops there to secure his back, and those which 
followed him in several waves across the Straits were exhausted after the sum- 
mer campaign. Therein seems to lie the reason for Murad’s decision not to op- 
pose the invaders in another battle. The Ottoman Anonymous, openly hostile 
to Turahan Bey, blames the latter for convincing the sultan to burn Sofia and 
retreat instead of continuing the march towards the Christian army.!%5 In any 
case, Murad ordered the mountain passes to be blocked with felled trees and 
stone.!56 The onset of cold weather in early November evidently favoured the 
defending Ottomans, who could organize their provisions unhindered, while 
the Christians faced growing difficulties in finding supplies for themselves and, 
especially, for their horses. 

Ina letter of 8 November, Hunyadi wrote that Murad was three days’ march 
from him, that is, probably already (or still) at Sofia. The voevode was soon 
joined by King Wladislas and the rest of the army, but then the march effec- 
tively came to a halt, for on 22 November the king was still camping at Pirot, 
some 60 kilometres from Ni8. The delay is explained by the divergence of views 
among the Christian allies about the course to be taken. The Anonymous attri- 
butes to George Brankovi¢ the suggestion that the army should turn back and 
march home by the route it had come, but this report may already be a reflec- 
tion of the despot’s attitude the following year. Whatever is the case, it is safe to 
assume that the decision to continue the march towards Edirne was due to the 
influence of Hunyadi and the legate Cesarini.!°” At the very end of November, 
the Christian army accordingly reached Sofia (figure 21). From there, Hunyadi 
informed the Saxon towns of Transylvania on 3 December that the sultan had 
fled “towards the sea,” and he was about to follow him and would be in Edirne 
“within six or eight days.’!38 Murad’s retreat must have been regarded as a 
“flight” because Hunyadi had evidently expected him to engage the Christian 
forces in open battle somewhere around Sofia. As it appeared later, Murad opt- 
ed for a less glorious but equally effective solution. Whether Hunyadi’s boast- 
ing was sincere or merely propaganda destined for domestic consumption is 


135 Ibid., 55. 

136 Ibid., and 120 (Wavrin). 

137. Frakn6i, “Cesarini Julian,” 42. 
138 UGDS, V, no. 2472. 
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FIGURE 21 Isaac Major: The taking of Sofia in 1443. Copper engraving, around 1620. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
BUDAPEST. 
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difficult to tell; yet, by the time the Christian army left Sofia, the routes leading 
towards the Ottoman capital had effectively been blocked by the Turks. 

The decision to close the two passes leading through the mountains, who- 
ever may have proposed it,!°9 was a logical conclusion to the scorched-earth 
strategy pursued by the Ottomans thus far. The major route down to the Thra- 
cian plain was the ancient Roman road that is now followed by the Thracian 
Highway; it led through the pass known as Trajan’s Gate. The other, which was 
even more difficult to pass so late in the season, crossed the mountains in a 
north-south direction at Zlatitsa, and joined the old Roman road near Paz- 
ardzhik. Unfortunately, reconstructing events after the Christian army left So- 
fia is further hindered by the lack of sources and the contradictory information 
contained in the few existing ones from the earlier phase of the campaign. All 
that is certain is that, instead of choosing the most commonly-used route lead- 
ing through Trajan’s Gate, Hunyadi opted for the Zlatitsa Pass, probably still 
hoping that he would be able to overcome the Ottomans by a swift and unex- 
pected move and thus force them to accept battle. Yet movement was anything 
but fast on snow-covered roads in the mounting frost. Unsurprisingly, by the 
time the Christians reached the Zlatitsa Pass sometime in the middle of De- 
cember, it had also been blocked, and was guarded by Murad in person.4° 

The pass was obstructed with both stone and felled trees, and protected by 
Ottoman infantry. After the rumours about the sultan’s flight, this situation may 
have come as a surprise to many in the Christian army. Nevertheless, on 12 
December,” using artillery and trusting in the superior armour of his troops, 
Hunyadi tried to break through the pass. His efforts proved futile, however, 
and the voevode himself almost fell into Ottoman hands. Then it was decided 
that the king and part of the army, together with the wagons, should withdraw 
from the pass, with Hunyadi and his troops covering the retreat. It may have 
been a last-ditch effort to trick the Ottomans out of their well-defended posi- 
tions. If so, the plan almost worked, for — according to the Anonymous — it was 
once again the notorious Turahan upon whose advice Murad cancelled a po- 
tentially self-destructive assault on the newly-established Christian wagenburg 


139 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 342ff, on the basis of Chalkokondyles (Kaldellis, Histories, 11, 47). 

140 “ubi (ie. in the pass) tunc sevissimus Turcus Omorath imperator [...] strictum ipsius 
montis, timens ipsius domini nostri regis et huius regni potenciam dominia sua pre- 
valere, et dicioni sue subiugare, circumiacencia cacumina montis predicti vallasset” — 
DL 30810. The Hungarian name of the Zlatitsa Pass was “Aranykapu’” (“Golden Gate”): see 
DL 93071. 

141 Imber, Crusade of Varna, 61. 

142 Cf. Jefferson, Holy Wars, 344-45. The date certainly refers to the battle (cf. ibid., n. 177), 
and the original (DF 246803) reads “in arto” instead of “in arco.” 
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FIGURE 22 Soldier in arms at rest. Detail of the Lord’s Coffin from Garamszentbenedek 
(today Hronsky Benadik, Slovakia). 
CHRISTIAN MUSEUM, ESZTERGOM. 
PHOTO: ATTILA MUDRAK. 


outside the pass.!*3 With the opportunity to fight off the Ottomans from the 
protection of the wagenburg gone, Hunyadi and Wladislas had no other op- 
tion but to order a retreat and start the homeward march with their exhausted 
forces (figure 22). 


143 Jefferson, Holy Wars, 346-47. 
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The retreat was an inverse reflection of the outward march, with Hunyadi 
now providing the rearguard for the royal army marching in front. The Christian 
forces were closely followed by the Ottomans, commanded by Murad in per- 
son, and on 24 December a battle took place at a place called Melstica, presum- 
ably south of Sofia. The time apparently came for the wagenburg to assume its 
proper role: turning back after a rapid assault against the enemy lines, Hunyadi 
tried to lure the Ottomans into the death-trap constituted by the firearms in- 
stalled on the wagons.!* Again, if the narrative of the best-informed Ottoman 
chronicler can be trusted, the sultan himself failed to realize the Christians’ 
goal, but Turahan Bey revealed to him the “treachery and deceitfulness” of the 
enemy. Although the author likens the Ottoman soldiers attacking the wagen- 
burg to “lions that have tasted blood,’ and tells how, before retreating into the 
wagenburg, Hunyadi’s men “began to fell like autumn leaves,”*5 the encoun- 
ter at Melstica was probably not a major one. Hunyadi himself, who, speaking 
about the battle around Ni8 before, and that of Kunovitsa later on, offers valu- 
able details both about the opposing Ottoman forces and the circumstances 
of the encounter, keeps relative silence when it comes to Melstica. His laconic 
account is all the more interesting since, unlike in the other two battles, the 
Ottoman emperor was present in the fighting on 24 December. 

In the last week of December, the Christian army continued its westward 
march, and, passing through the Dragoman Pass, arrived in the region of Pirot 
at the very end of 1443. Sultan Murad had gone back to Sofia after the indeci- 
sive encounter of 24 December, entrusting the task of pursuing the enemy to 
Kasim Pasha and Turahan Bey, as well as Mahmud Chelebi, brother of Grand 
Vezir Halil Pasha, who led some Anatolian troops. In the first days of January 
the Christian army, continuing its march from Pirot to Ni’, reached the hilly 
and densely-forested region of Kunovitsa (Kalwanicza immo verius Kalnawycza 
in Hunyadi’s letter), where Hunyadi, again sending the majority of the army for- 
ward, laid an ambush for the Ottomans in pursuit. The Christians occupied not 
only the middle of the valley where the road passed but also the two hillsides. 
Predictably, the Anonymous blames Turahan Bey for the imprudence of pen- 
etrating the valley against the better instincts of the other commanders. What- 
ever the case, the Ottoman cavalry proved unable to resist Christian gunfire in 
the narrow valley and soon took to flight. In the course of the pursuit, Hunyadi 
even managed to occupy the Ottoman camp. Yet by far the greatest result of the 
victory was the capture of Mahmud Chelebi, Sultan Murad’s brother-in-law. 


144 Compare the use of a wagenburg in a similar way by Janos Tarcai in 1502 (see Chapter 5, 
3, below). 
145 Imber, Crusade of Varna, 63. 
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After this victory the retreat of the Christian army was undisturbed. Al- 
though Despot Brankovié made an attempt to persuade the king to keep the 
army together for the winter on Serbian soil, the plan lacked the necessary pre- 
conditions. Most of the horses had perished during the homeward march and 
the soldiers were on the verge of complete exhaustion. The equipment that 
could not be carried due to the lack of transport horses had been burnt. The 
soldiers had stood their ground on unfamiliar terrain, amid harsh weather con- 
ditions, and in a season normally exempt from warfare; they could hardly have 
been required to do any more. Nor did the king have the necessary financial 
means to restart operations in the early spring. It was thus a weather-beaten 
army, but one also of immensely strengthened self-confidence, that entered 
Belgrade on 22 January 1444. After a brief pause there, Wladislas continued his 
march to Buda, making his solemn entry to the capital in early February. The 
coats-of-arms of the leading Polish and Hungarian barons were ordered to be 
fixed to the walls of the Church of the Virgin Mary (today’s Matthias Church) 
by the king, visible tokens of their probity and heroic virtues.!*6 Then, after 
some weeks of rest, preparations were started for an even greater, hopefully 
decisive, campaign against the Ottomans. 

The success of the Long March!*” has never been measured in terms of its 
immediate military achievements. What constituted its importance for both 
contemporaries and later observers was the breach it opened in the ever- 
increasing belief in Ottoman invincibility. The mere fact that a Christian army 
had penetrated so deep into Ottoman territory and returned without suffering 
major losses reawakened the idea of pan-European cooperation with the aim 
of halting the Muslim expansion. The reaction of Sultan Murad, who after the 
departure of the Christian host proved willing to make considerable conces- 
sions in order to hinder the continuation of the offensive, added further fuel 
to the fire of Christian enthusiasm. This enthusiasm, however, while appar- 
ently fully justified, rested in fact on extremely fragile foundations. Although 
it is certainly an exaggeration to say that the Christian defeat in the Zlatitsa 
Pass “had been a disaster,”!*8 the entire Long March, with its victories, or rather 
the illusions these bred, was indeed to become the source of not one but two 
subsequent disasters — those of November 1444 at Varna and October 1448 on 
the Plain of Kosovo. For, however bright and promising the victories secured 
by Hunyadi in 1442 and the military successes achieved in the course of the 
Long March may have been, they also concealed from contemporary eyes the 


146 Dtugosz, Opera omnia, vol. x11, 690. 
147 Foranassessment of the Long March and its consequences see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 357ff. 
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real dimensions that Ottoman military power and its expansive potential had 
assumed by the middle of the fifteenth century. 


5 The King’s Death: The Varna Campaign 


The unexpected success of the Long March had profound consequences on 
both sides of the frontline. On the Christian side its most important effect was 
to revive the idea of a crusade against the Ottomans, which, while never ex- 
tinct, had lain dormant since the catastrophe of Nicopolis. It became evident 
that not even the Ottomans were able to cope with the challenge of a major 
war on two fronts and that, consequently, a campaign based on more effec- 
tive diplomatic preparations and a larger mobilization of the Balkan Chris- 
tians might yield the success that Sigismund and his allies had been denied in 
1396. The political movements that had started in Albanian lands, the appar- 
ent change of view in Venice, the new initiatives launched by the Byzantines, 
and the potential still seen to reside in a diversion mounted by Ibrahim Bey, 
all lent support to the new enthusiasm.!*9 Sultan Murad himself was aware 
of the fact that, as long as neither the Balkans nor Anatolia were fully paci- 
fied, he always had to be concerned about an enemy coalition that might drive 
him into a hopeless military situation, potentially resulting in a catastrophe 
akin to that of 1402-3. Moreover, the sultan was already considering resigning 
supreme power and wanted to bequeath to his son, the future Mehmed 1, an 
empire that was not in acute danger. Murad’s priority was the settlement of the 
Karamanid problem; as such, he wanted peace on the western front, and was 
apparently ready to pay a high price for it. 

The chief supporter of war was, yet again, the papal legate Giuliano Cesarini. 
In the triumphal atmosphere that followed the Long March he had no difficul- 
ty in persuading the young king of Poland and Hungary to swear an oath at the 
diet of April 1444 that in the summer he would personally lead an expedition 
with the aim of destroying the infidel Turks. This intention was immediately 
advertised to contemporary European rulers. Simultaneously, a one-florin tax 
was ordered to be collected to cover the expenses of the planned campaign.° 
Unlike in the previous year, the international preparations for the expedition 
proceeded smoothly. Upon the urging of Cardinal Cesarini, the equipment of 


149 On the events in Albania see Oliver Jens Schmitt, Skanderbeg. Der neue Alexander auf 
dem Balkan (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet Verlag, 2009), 51ff; for Venice, see Jefferson, 
Holy Wars, 361; for Byzantium, ibid., 362; for Ibrahim Bey, ibid., 376. 
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an international fleet, consisting of Venetian, Burgundian, and Papal vessels, 
began at Venice, and was put under the overall command of another cardi- 
nal, the Venetian Francis Condulmer.!! In May and June 1444 King Wladislas 
1 concluded truces with Frederick of Habsburg and Jan Jiskra, thus securing 
his rear for his absence in the Balkans.'>? At the same time, envoys sent by the 
Byzantine emperor and the king of Aragon pursued negotiations at Buda. The 
long-awaited coalition of Christian powers against the Ottomans was finally 
becoming a reality. 

The events of the year 1444 long constituted one of the greatest mysteries of 
that century, and their interpretation is still not entirely free of all contradic- 
tions. The main lines are clear, however, thanks mainly to the groundbreak- 
ing research of the late Pal Engel.!53 Right after the end of the Long March, 
in February 1444 Sultan Murad contacted his father-in-law, Despot George 
Brankovié, and offered him the restoration of his country and the release of 
his two sons if he could forestall a new Christian campaign. As the political 
atmosphere in Hungary was utterly unfavourable for such a proposal to be 
made publicly, the despot turned to Hunyadi and promised the voevode his 
own enormous Hungarian estates in return for his mediation. Hunyadi accord- 
ingly provided official authorization for a Serbian agent to conduct negotia- 
tions with the sultan about a peace treaty — whether with the knowledge of 
Wladislas or not is debated.1>4 By early June the negotiations had yielded fruit: 
in return for a ten-year peace, Murad undertook to restore to the despot a large 
part of his Serbian lands, with such important and strategically-situated cas- 
tles as Smederevo and Golubac, and the “silver town” of Novo Brdo, and even 
to pay the enormous sum of 100,000 florins to Wladislas by way of indemnity. 
The castles were to be delivered on the eighth day after both the king and Hu- 
nyadi had confirmed the agreement by oath. Murad himself, having ratified 
the treaty, left on 12 July for Anatolia to settle his score with Ibrahim Bey. 

In early July, Brankovié duly conferred on Hunyadi his Hungarian estates 
in reward for his efforts in regaining the “major part of Serbia.” The voevode 
then invited Wladislas to Szeged to listen to the propositions of the Ottoman 


151 On the preparation of the fleet see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 393-98, with further literature. 
On Burgundian participation in the crusading of 1443-45 see Jacques Paviot, La politique 
navale des ducs de Bourgogne, 1384-1482 (Lille: Presses Universitaires de Lille, 1995), u3ff. 
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153 Engel, “Janos Hunyadi and the Peace of ‘Szeged.” More recently, see the exhaustive treat- 
ment of the events of 1444 by Jefferson (Holy Wars, 357-470). See also the important 
comments, based on Ottoman sources as well, by Gabor Agoston in “Az 1444. évi térdk 
kévetjaras,’ Térténelmi Szemle 29, 1986, 261-76. 
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envoys. The king did so in the company of a great number of Hungarian barons 
who, finding the peace conditions surprisingly advantageous, advised the king 
to accept them. This would probably have taken the continuation of the of- 
fensive off the agenda had Cardinal Cesarini been ready to give up his ultimate 
dream and Hunyadi to scale down his ambitions. As it was, Cesarini persuaded 
the voevode to continue military preparations, perhaps by playing on his am- 
bitions for the Bulgarian realm,!> and Wladislas to repeat his engagement of 
April, completed by a clause whereby the king declared his firm intention to 
take the field notwithstanding any treaty already made or to be made with 
the Ottomans in the future “even if confirmed by oath.”!5° If we can believe 
Thurdczy, the peace treaty was finally sworn at Varad, on 15 August, not by the 
king himself, but by Hunyadi, who took the oath “for the king, for himself, and 
for the whole people of Hungary.”!5” For their part, the Ottomans, unaware of 
the king’s oath, emptied the Serbian castles on time, and delivered them to 
Despot George. Having established peace at the far ends of his empire, Murad 
11 abdicated in favour of his son, Prince Mehmed. Christian preparations for 
the offensive continued nevertheless. 

Whether the Hungarian government had been playing a foul game right 
from the start or simply tried to leave the options of both peace and war open, 
as has been argued, is difficult to know.!8 If the news that the allied fleet had 
already taken up its position in the Straits reached Wladislas after the peace 
with the Ottomans had been ratified, it may indeed have been this information 
that induced the king and Hunyadi to start the war nevertheless.!59 On the oth- 
er hand, however favourable the Ottoman offers that preceded the talks at Ed- 
ime may have appeared,!© in reality the restoration of the Serbian despotate 
by the sultan would have merely recreated the problems that the Hungarians 
had been facing prior to 1438, when Serbia had been unable to serve as a shield 
against Ottoman incursions. Moreover, it must have been evident to many that 


155 In fact, Diugosz only says (Opera omnia, vol. x111, 708) that Hunyadi began to regret the 
peace because the king had promised him the realm of Bulgaria through a written en- 
gagement, a statement that does not necessarily imply that the engagement was made 
upon the intervention of Cesarini with the aim of making Hunyadi change his mind — 
such is the interpretation of Engel (“A szegedi eskii,’ 214). 

156 “non obstantibus quibuscunque tractatibus et practicis seu conclusionibus aut capitulis 
treugarum factis vel fiendis cum imperatore Turcorum, vel eius nuntiis seu ambasiatori- 
bus [...] etiam iuramento firmatis”; Diugosz, Opera omnia, vol. x111, 710. 

157 “pro rege et pro se proque omni Hungarice plebis parte” — Thurdczy, 251. 

158 Cf. Jefferson, Holy Wars, 415-16. 

159 = Ibid., 418, n. 197. 

160 “cum tam utilibus conditionibus nullatenus spernendam esse pacem”: Diugosz, Opera 
omnia, vol. X11, 703. 
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as soon as he had finished his business with Ibrahim Bey, Murad would do his 
best to reverse the situation in the Balkans — or if not he, then his successor, 
who would not be bound by any treaty concluded by his father.!6! This was 
a dilemma that would haunt subsequent Hungarian governments until 1526 
and beyond — namely, that no formal agreement with the Ottomans offered an 
enduring solution to their basic problems. In view of this, it is possible that, un- 
der the guarantees provided by Cardinal Cesarini, even manifest perjury may 
have appeared acceptable, even to Wladislas himself, if that was the price to 
be paid for a definitive solution to the Ottoman problem. And that is precisely 
what was hoped for in the early autumn of 1444.16? 

About the organization of this army we know even less than about that of 
the Long March. Even the handful of illustrative letters addressed by Hunyadi 
to the Saxon towns of Transylvania in matters such as how to prepare wagons 
and cannonballs, which have come down to us from the preceding year, are 
missing for 1444. As in 1443, the campaign was to be an expedition beyond the 
Hungarian borders, with soldiers hired from the yield of the poll tax voted at 
the diet of April 1444 and whatever was available from the remaining royal rev- 
enues (basically the salt monopoly, and the income from mining, minting, and 
customs).!63 Although there are instances of monetary allocations for the hir- 
ing of lances from as early as April, the peace talks must evidently have slowed 
down the pace of recruitment. Miklos Antimus, from Somogy county, a retain- 
er of Mikldés Ujlaki, received 1,450 florins, but the number of lances he was 
expected to assemble is unknown.!® Another nobleman from the same coun- 
ty who probably took part in the 1444 campaign is Péter Zopa of Berekfalva, 


161 In this respect it is worth asking whether it was not the news of Murad’s abdication that 
finally convinced Wladislas and Hunyadi to continue the war. In any case, the change of 
ruler could be interpreted as signalling the end of the peace, however recently it had been 
concluded, even if it was originally intended to be valid for ten years. 

162 It should also be highlighted that the reports the Byzantines were sending about the in- 
ternal difficulties of the Ottoman Empire and the fear that pervaded the sultan at the 
news of the forthcoming campaign (“tantus est magnitudinis vestrae [i.e. Wladislas] apud 
hostes tremor, quod Amurathus non audet eos, qui a sua iurisdictione defecerunt, nec- 
dum re, sed verbis solum reprehendere’” [Diugosz, Opera omnia, vol. x111, 707]) must have 
sounded much more believable in August 1444 than after the expedition, and especially 
the defeat at Varna, when reality brutally dawned upon the participants. 

163 In the spring of 1447 Hunyadi made a grant in favour of two burghers of Torda, chamber- 
ers of the royal salt, who had furnished him with 1,500 florins for the affairs of the realm, 
and “potissime ad levacionem exercitus contra sevissimos Thwrcos instaurati” — DL 27661. 
We know from a later reference that Hunyadi, having been elected as governor, reorga- 
nized the administration of salt and thus gained considerable wealth. See below in the 
chapter on the campaign of Kosovo Polje. 
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Ujlaki’s vice-ispan, who was rewarded by Hunyadi in the summer of 1448 for 
services rendered in several Ottoman campaigns, together with another Ujlaki 
retainer from Nyitra county, Miklés Emékei.1®© 1,500 florins were assigned to 
Gyorgy Nagymihalyi of Ung county; instead of setting up the required number 
of lances, however, he kept the money and absented himself from the cam- 
paign.!66 This was not an isolated example.!®” Moreover, sums were also given 
to people, such as the Peté brothers, who received an indenture for a hundred 
horses but subsequently were ordered by the king to stay at home. 

On the other hand, thanks to various narrative and other accounts, more 
names are known to us from 1444 than from 1443. Yet their identification is sig- 
nificantly hindered by the fact that all non-Hungarian authors struggled, some- 
times hopelessly, with Hungarian names, and so have, in their wake, modern 
writers. A good example is that of the person who is mentioned as Tschornym 
Mihel by Beheim. He is generally identified as Hunyadi’s brother-in-law Mihaly 
Szilagyi!®* when, in fact, the person in question was Mihaly Csornai from Temes 
county, later Hunyadi’s deputy there, who had fought in the Long March.!® His 
“colleague” in Arad county (Hunyadi’s vice-ispan there), Gyérgy Orros of Ser- 
jén, a nobleman from Csanad county, appears as “Orosdiortsch” in Beheim.!7° 


165 DL14171. 

166 DF 267761. 

167. After the campaign, Zsigmond Csicseri likewise complained that when King Wladislas 
“had ultimately raised an army against the fierce Turks,” Péter Iskei took money from him 
for two horses (stipendium [...] ad duos equos levasset), but left with the money without 
keeping the contract — DL 31555. 

168 Imber, Crusade of Varna, 172, followed by Jefferson, Holy Wars, 459; cf. also Elekes, Hu- 
nyadi, 250. Apart from his supposed participation in the campaigns of Varna and Kosovo 
Polje, the first known aspect in the career of Mihaly Szilagyi is his vice-ispanate of the 
tiny and utterly insignificant Torontal county in 1451, an office-holding that would be very 
difficult to explain in light of the leading role he is supposed to have played in both great 
battles next to his brother-in-law. Rather, it seems that this vice-ispanate was the very 
first step in Mihaly’s career, and that the first really important post he assumed was the 
captainship of Belgrade in 1456. Such a reconstruction would, moreover, suggest that he 
was significantly younger than his sister, Hunyadi’s consort Erzsébet Szilagyi; he may have 
been born around 1430. The only full study of Szilagyi’s career is still Vilmos Frakn6i, Szi- 
lagyi Mihaly, Matyas kirdly nagybatyja (Budapest: Franklin-tarsulat, 1913). 

169 _ Engel, Archontoldgia, 11, 54. Bonfini calls him “Black Michael” (III/6, 275), very probably a 
mistaken interpretation of his family name (Csornai, “of Csorna”) as Black (Cerni), which 
also found its way to the later Ottoman chroniclers as “Kara.” See Thury, Térdk torténetirok, 
25. In fact, Csornai was also related to Hunyadi (Mark Whelan, “Pasquale de Sorgo and 
the Second Battle of Kosovo [1448]: A Translation,’ Slavonic and East European Review 94, 
2016, 140: sororius gubernatoris), perhaps through marriage to one of Hunyadi’s sisters. 

170 Cf. Imber, Crusade of Varna, 172, where he is “translated” as Orosz. On 8 June 1445 he re- 
ceived a grant from Hunyadi — Sztdray csaldd oklevéltara, 11, 366-67. He ultimately died 
in the Austrian campaign of Hunyadi in late autumn 1446: ibid., 401. 
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The “Latschau Lasslaue” in the German poet’s text is generally identified as 
Laszl6 Losonci, yet he may equally be Laszl6 Lévai (“Lévai Cseh”), whose sister 
was the wife of Matko Talldéci.! The problem is even more intractable in the 
case of Ottoman sources. Some names given by the Anonymous (such as Ban 
Baya!?2 and Ban Na) are impossible to identify; the name Ban Sakilat probably 
refers to the Slavonian deputy (viceban) of the Talléci brothers, Akos Csupor,!3 
but the identity of Ban Thomas is impossible to determine.!4 Akos’s brother, 
Gyorgy, was at the time Hunyadi’s deputy-voevode of Transylvania and is also 
known to have fought in Hunyadi’s Turkish wars.!”5 

Such difficulties notwithstanding, alongside the king himself, legate Ce- 
sarini, and Hunyadi, the following prelates and barons can be determined to 
have marched against the Ottomans in 1444: bishops John of Varad,!”6 Simon 
(Rozgonyi) of Eger, and Rafael (Herceg)!”’ of Bosnia; Istvan Batori (judge royal 
before 1440); Henrik Tamasi;!’8 and Frank Talldéci, who had recently returned 
from Ottoman captivity, perhaps in exchange for Mahmud Chelebi.!”9 Hunya- 
di’s brother-in-law, his vice-voevode of Transylvania, Pongrac Dengelegi, is one 
of those known to have died in the battle.!8° Indeed, most of those people who 


171 While it is true that he was present before the chapter of Bosnia on 3 October (DL 13805), 
he may have caught up with the army later. 

172 As a mere hypothesis, it can be suggested that Ban Baya/Vaya may be identified 
with Pal Vajai, Bishop Rozgonyi’s castellan of Szarvask6 in 1441. See Engel, Archontoldgia, 
II, 252. 

173. -In 1448 he certainly fought with Hunyadi; see the chapter on the battle of Kosovo Polje, 
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Székely was the son of Janos Székely of Szentgy6rgy, a kinsman of Hunyadi who perished 
at Kosovo Polje in 1448. Tamas was to become prior of Vrana in 1450, but is unlikely to have 
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2004), 478-79. 

176 Johannes de Dominis, a Dalmatian by birth who had previously been bishop of Senj. 

177. The family was indeed called “Herceg (literally Duke) of Szekcsé” (today’s Dunaszekcs6), 
but it was in fact not a ducal family, nor even an especially rich one (cf. Beheim, who calls 
him a “far-famed-duke:” Imber, Crusade of Varna, 172). 
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nobleman who had been Hunyadi’s vice-ispan of the Székelys until his death at Varna 
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disappear from the sources after 1444 may reasonably be assumed to have per- 
ished at Varna, such as Miklds Perényi, for instance, whose retainers certainly 
joined the army.*! If my identification is correct, Viceban Akos Csupor evi- 
dently belonged to Talléci’s contingent, as did another local nobleman, Laszlé 
Bocskai, who was to disappear at Varna. Others can be regarded as having be- 
longed to the banderium of Bishop Simon: Jakab Szécsi from Zemplén county 
and Szaniszl6 Berzevici and Mihaly Aprod from Saros, who, together with the 
retainers of the Perényi brothers, bullied the tenants of the Petnehazi family 
on their way south.!®? Dénes Babi, from Heves county, who was later said by 
Hunyadi himself to have fought in the battle “by the Black Sea” (prope Nigrum 
Mare), may also have belonged to the contingent of Rozgonyi.!8 If the per- 
son referred to as Latschau Lasslaue was indeed Laszl6 Losonci, it must have 
been among his troops that Mihaly and Laszlé Tuzséri (Szabolcs c.) fought, 
both of whom perished at Varna.!**4 A good proportion of the army must in fact 
have been recruited from the participants of the previous campaign, such as 
Dés and Laszl6 Temeshelyi, who were to fight in the battle of Varna alongside 
the king, and later Hunyadi.!*5 The only person known to have taken part in 
the charge on the janissaries, Péter Berekszdi, returned from Varna and later 
served Hunyadi in the administration of the salt (figure 23).186 And lastly, but 
most importantly, we know the names of three of the vice-captains of Hunya- 
di’s main contingent: Gyérgy Nyarasapati, Laszlo Toldi, and Tamas Gerlai, from 
the counties of Pest, Bihar, and Békés respectively, who received a joint royal 
grant at Krugevac.'8” Meagre as the evidence undoubtedly is, it clearly proves 
that recruitment was carried out across the entire realm, even if, naturally 
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enough, the bulk of the forces raised for the expedition must have come from 
the regions directly controlled by Hunyadi. It is from this perspective that the 
words “Transylvanians’” and “Székelys” used by Beheim to refer to two banderia 
within the Hungarian army are to be interpreted: they comprised those who 
volunteered from the Transylvanian nobility and the Székelys — as mentioned 


FIGURE 23 Coat-of-arms of Péter Bereksz6i, wounded in the battle of Varna. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CLUJ. 
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above, in 1443, a good proportion of the persons known by name had also come 
from Transylvania. It should be added, however, that none of the three people 
who functioned as the vice-captains of Hunyadi’s “major contingent” (maioris 
banderii)'®* in 1444 was from Transylvania; it may thus be the case that Hu- 
nyadi’s army was divided into two parts of unequal size, one comprising those 
who volunteered from Transylvania, the other including the rest and serving 
directly under the voevode. 

Despite the truces signed with both Frederick of Habsburg and Jiskra, it is 
evident that yet again considerable forces had to remain in Hungary to ensure 
internal peace. With the exception of Hunyadi and Chancellor-Bishop Rozgo- 
nyi, all the major office-holders remained at home, headed by Palatine Lérinc 
Hédervari, Judge Royal Gyérgy Rozgonyi (bishop Simon's brother), Miklés 
Ujlaki, and Ban Matko Talléci.!89 Another check on recruitment was the oppo- 
sition of the majority of the Polish political elite to a continuation of the war, 
meaning that the Polish contribution would be on a much lower scale than 
the year before. Although Cardinal Cesarini managed to raise a contingent 
of crusaders once more, their military value must have been negligible. The 
number of wagons was apparently much higher than during the Long March — 
2,000 as opposed to 600 — but most of them were used to carry provisions.!9° 
The few sources keep silent about infantry forces; in view of the fact that the 
war plan calculated for the absence of the sultan and the majority of his army 
and sought as swift a march on Edirne as possible, a wholly mounted army 
must have been the ideal choice. As the smaller sieges undertaken during the 
campaign were to show, small-calibre cannon were certainly installed on the 
wagons but no sizeable siege artillery was transported.!*! All in all, the figure of 
16,000 given by Andreas de Pallatio for the size of the royal army seems at the 
upper limit, a number which later grew further with the addition of the cavalry 
forces led by the voevode of Wallachia.!%? It seems to have been of the same 
order as the army of the Long March, although in 1444, too, considerably more 
seems to have been expected to assemble. 


188 See the previous note. 
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What goals could such an army have been expected to achieve? “For the 
destruction of the accursed Turks,” as Wladislas put it on 25 July, it was cer- 
tainly not big enough. Any real chance of driving the Ottomans out of Europe 
could only have been hoped for in the improbable case of extensive and effec- 
tive international cooperation, with each participant fulfilling its role properly 
and on time. As, by the time the campaign was finally launched, Ibrahim Bey 
had already made peace with the sultan, the task of preventing the Anatolian 
forces from crossing the Straits was that of the Christian fleet alone. But even if 
the Straits could have been effectively blocked it was still necessary for the Byz- 
antine emperor to secure the coast and stir up trouble via Prince Orhan, for the 
despot of Serbia and the Albanian rebels to join forces with the Hungarians, 
and for the army commanded by Hunyadi to take Edirne as quickly as possible. 
In order to achieve this latter aim, the original plan seems to have been for the 
army to march along the northern bank of the Danube to Nicopolis, and from 
there to be transported by the allied fleet to Ottoman territory. Eventually, this 
plan was rejected, but the idea of marching through Bulgarian territory north 
of the Balkans, instead of crossing the Serbian mountains to reach the Balkan 
passes as had been done the previous year, was retained.!93 

The campaign schedule was, from the beginning, built on extremely fragile 
foundations. The first and gravest problem was yet again the failure to coordi- 
nate Ibrahim Bey’s new insurrection, probably instigated by the Byzantines, 
with the Christian offensive in Europe. This was a consequence of both Murad’s 
swift action and the notorious inability of Hungary to start sizeable military ac- 
tion before early autumn. After the collapse of the second Karamanid revolt in 
mid-summer 1444, the burden of preventing the Anatolian troops from cross- 
ing the Straits came to be assumed by the allied fleet alone. After a long and 
dispiriting quarrel between the chief participants about the means of sharing 
the financial burden, the Papal-Venetian-Burgundian naval army, made up of 
nineteen vessels, finally left for the east in several waves between the end of 
June and early July. It was more than questionable, however, whether such a 
tiny force would be able to block the Straits in such a way as to confine the 
Anatolian troops to the Asian shore. Moreover, rumours about the Ottoman- 
Hungarian peace talks inevitably endangered the naval operations, as the 
Venetians had from the outset made their participation conditional on the 
Hungarian land offensive,!9+ and the whole venture almost collapsed when, 
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having reached the Straits, the navy commanders were effectively presented 
with the signed peace treaty.!9 

While this crisis was eventually overcome by Cesarini’s swift sending of 
messengers with news that the treaty had already been invalidated, nothing 
could be done to heal the rift between the cardinal and Hunyadi on the one 
hand, and Despot Brankovic on the other. The despot, who had mediated the 
peace and gained most by it, understandably refused to participate in the cam- 
paign after the Ottomans had fulfilled their part of the bargain and Hunyadi 
had secured for himself the enormous Brankovic estates in Hungary. With the 
despot out of the game, not only did his resources and troops become unavail- 
able for the Christian army but also coordination of military operations with 
Skanderbeg’s Albanian rebels became a practical impossibility. Another po- 
tential source of instability after the abdication of Murad was the release by 
the Byzantines of the Ottoman pretender Orhan, but his activity in stirring up 
trouble was soon halted by the swift reaction of the Ottoman authorities in 
Rumelia and his failure to muster any support there.!9° Thus, when the army 
of Wladislas finally crossed the Danube in late September, the only things its 
leaders could put their hope in were the fleet in the Straits and the inexperi- 
ence of the new Ottoman ruler, Mehmed 11. 

As far as can be reconstructed from the few narrative sources, the leaders of 
the expedition were, from the outset, struggling desperately to meet the paral- 
lel and mutually exclusive expectations of reducing at least some of the Otto- 
man garrisons in their way and of reaching Edirne as quickly as possible. After 
a show of force by Mihaly Csornai in the Timok valley that had the intention of 
cowing the local population,!%” the army reached Vidin on 29 September. The 
town was burnt and its population put to the sword but, after a failed assault, 
the castle was spared precisely because the aim was “to reach Edirne as soon 
as possible.”!9* Accordingly, at Vidin the idea emerged of taking the shortest 
route to the Ottoman capital, through the mountains, but eventually the royal 
council decided to abide by the original plan. It took more than two weeks for 
the army to reach Nicopolis, the outskirts of which were likewise put to the 
torch, but the citadel resisted, and the Christian army suffered serious casual- 
ties. These were at least partly compensated for by the arrival of some 1,000 
cavalry led by the voevode of Wallachia and by the news that the allied fleet 
was still blockading the Straits. Yet by the time this news reached the Christian 
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leaders, Sultan Murad and his Anatolian troops were already on the European 
side of the Straits. 

For a time, events in the Rumelian part of the Ottoman Empire seemed to 
justify fully the Christians’ decision to break the peace and advance on the 
Ottoman capital. Although Murad was instantly called back to reassume power, 
he hesitated, and in his absence the government of young Mehmed was bereft 
of unity. While it was decreed that the capital should hastily be surrounded by 
a ditch, the removal by Sihabeddin Pasha and Halil Pasha of all their property 
from Edirne bred distrust among the population. To the crisis was soon added 
a religious dimension as well, and topped by a fire that devastated a large part 
of Edirne. Yet what little resistance could be put up proved effective enough to 
halt and divert the Christians. The lord of Nicopolis ambushed a crusader de- 
tachment dispatched to seize Tarnovo, and Sihabeddin Pasha moved with the 
Rumelian troops to block the Shipka Pass through which Wladislas and Hu- 
nyadi apparently wanted to lead their army. This forced the Christians to con- 
tinue their march eastward in the hope that the Straits would remain closed to 
Murad and the Anatolian forces.1%9 

After Murad had finally made up his mind to return to power, he decided 
to cross over the Bosphorus, which was guarded by fewer ships and could be 
completely covered by cannon fire if both sides were controlled by the Ot- 
tomans. He accordingly ordered Halil Pasha to secure the European side of 
the Strait with his troops. The Burgundian captain of the allied vessels in the 
Bosphorus, Waleran de Wavrin, saw that, in such circumstances, it would be 
impossible to prevent the Ottomans from crossing, especially as navigation 
was extremely difficult against the strong current. Wavrin then asked the Byz- 
antine emperor to collect all his forces and try to oppose Halil Pasha, even 
offering to come ashore with his own men to help them, if necessary. The em- 
peror refused to comply, however, which meant that Wavrin’s mission became 
impossible. Although his galleys, under constant fire from both sides, did their 
best to maintain themselves in a position to block the passage, eventually they 
proved unable to prevent the Anatolian troops from crossing in hired Genoese 
barges,?9° the sultan himself following them under cover of night. Exploiting 
the disorganization among the Christian galleys caused by the lack of sup- 
plies, other Ottoman bands crossed the Dardanelles, and thus by 20 October 
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at the latest the entire Ottoman army was located on the European side of the 
Straits.?01 

It is unclear when exactly the Christian commanders received notice of 
the sultan’s successful crossing to Europe; it was seemingly sometime during 
the march to Sumen. The question is an important one in its own right but it 
seems, moreover, to be connected to a surprising change in Christian strategy. 
As it has been observed, before reaching Sumen, the army had declined to be- 
siege castles that could not be taken quickly by assault — after all, the initial 
goal of the expedition was to reach Edirne as swiftly as possible.?°? Beginning 
with Sumen, however, the Christian host tried to besiege a number of strong- 
holds, suffering considerable casualties and losing precious time, apparently 
an indication that they had given up their original plan altogether. This change 
in strategy is all the more difficult to explain if, as has been reasonably argued, 
the leaders of the army, especially Hunyadi, were still intent on engaging the 
Ottomans in battle.?°3 Every single day spent in besieging further diminished 
the Christian forces and provided the enemy with additional time to increase 
its own numbers. Moreover, all these castles could have been taken without 
much effort in case of a victorious battle, whereas in the event of defeat all 
the effort put into taking them would prove a waste of money and human life. 

Ina letter written to the Pope in May 1445, Hunyadi explained the decision to 
undertake a new expedition by the support that several princes in the Balkans 
had promised to offer: “those of the two Wallachias, several from Bulgaria, then 
many from Albania, and from Constantinople’ all urged him to come quickly, 
with the promise that both armed forces and provisions would be available 
in abundant supply.?° It was thus in the hope of massive local support that 
the leaders of the Christian army decided to continue the day-by-day march 
deep into the Balkans (dietenus magis ac magis introrsum progredi). Eventu- 
ally, however, it became evident that the help they were counting on so much 
was in fact a death trap. Although it would be easy to dismiss Hunyadi’s words 
as an attempt to blame others for the egregious failure of the campaign and the 
king’s death, it seems evident that both he and Cesarini put excessive hopes in 
the expected cooperation of the Balkan peoples and were severely disappoint- 
ed by what they experienced during their march. What concrete promises of 
help, other than the Byzantines’,*°> the Christian leaders’ hopes were built on 
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is impossible to tell?°® but it is clear that their view of the political situation in 
the Balkans was imperfect and full of illusions.2°7 It was on top of such disil- 
lusionment that news came of the Byzantines’ refusal to assist in the blockade 
of the Straits and the effective assistance of the Genoese in transferring the 
Ottoman troops, which together resulted in the kind of indiscriminate looting 
and violence that caused Wladislas’s desperation at Provadija.208 

Thus, while the already meagre chances of the Christian army of marching 
on Edirne dwindled to nought, the leaders decided to push forward towards 
the Black Sea coast. Why they did so instead of turning back and at least saving 
the army for better times seems again to be explained by Hunyadi’s oft-cited let- 
ter, which attributes to “pious temerity” (pia temeritas) the drive to go on. Pal- 
latio, on the other hand, attributes Hunyadi’s determination to continue to the 
memory of the victories won the year before — after all, the Straits had not been 
blocked then either.2°? What the allied commanders knew about the where- 
abouts of the Ottoman army is also open to question. While the route Murad 
took after crossing the Straits is easy to reconstruct on the basis of the Ottoman 
Anonymous, it is far from certain that Hunyadi and Wladislas were equally well 
informed. From Edirne, the sultan headed north to Jambol, thence turning east 
and north again at Aytos, from where he crossed the mountains and came at 
the Christians from the rear.2!° The eyewitness Andreas de Pallatio, however, 


206 Whether there was any contact with the Albanian alliance that had been formed in the 
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thought that, having left Edirne, Murad marched with his gradually increasing 
army towards Nicopolis and followed in the footsteps of the Christian army 
for some time.#! This is certainly surprising as, according to the testimony of 
other sources, it was only upon reaching Varna that the Christians realized the 
presence of the Ottoman army.!2 In a sense, both versions clearly reflect the 
fatal weakness of the Christian intelligence. Alongside “pious temerity,” it was 
due to this lack of information about the exact location of the Ottoman army 
that the Christian host had manoeuvred itself into a hopeless situation. 

With the Ottoman army blocking the route along which they had come, the 
Christians were left with few options. Although the fortress of Varna was taken 
without a fight, it was not in any condition to resist a siege, especially without 
sufficient supplies. An evacuation of the army via the Black Sea would have 
been inconceivable even if the allied galleys could have arrived at reasonably 
short notice. A slightly more realistic move would have been to march north- 
wards to the Lower Danube, but a crossing of the river without a great number 
of vessels, and with the Ottoman army in pursuit, would have been an extremely 
dangerous operation. If they stayed where they were, the Christian command- 
ers could choose between two options. Cardinal Cesarini is reported to have 
suggested that they should lock themselves up in the wagenburg and there 
wait at least until the allied fleet turned up.”3 This would have worked only 
if the galleys were nearby, of which there is no evidence; otherwise, the army 
would risk being forced to surrender by a lack of supplies, especially water. On 
balance, then, the only viable alternative must have been battle, however poor 
the odds of victory may have appeared. 

The battle of Varna (10 November 1444) has traditionally been depicted in 
Hungarian historiography as “almost won’ at the time of Wladislas’ reckless 
charge on the janissary lines (figure 24).21+ Although, in contrast to most of the 
other battles that Hunyadi fought with the Ottomans, that of Varna is illumi- 
nated by a number of apparently well-informed narratives, its reconstruction 
is far from straightforward.* The scene of the battle is near the town of Varna, 
on the Black Sea coast, in a bay which now bears the name of the town. West 
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FIGURE 24 Representation of the battle of Varna from Philipp Lonicer’s Turkish Chronicle. 
Woodcut by Jost Amman. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


of the town was a plain some 1.5 kilometres long, which was bordered by a lake 
and marshland to the south and wooded hills to the north. Difficulties start 
with how the Christian forces were deployed on this plain, as this is, unlike the 
Ottoman battle order, far from clear. For, whereas the main parts of the sultan’s 
army, with the Anatolian troops on the right under Karaca Pasha, the Rumelian 
army, commanded by Sihabeddin Pasha, on the left, and the sultan himself 
with his infantry and cavalry troops in the middle on a hilltop, can be recon- 
structed reasonably well,2!© and even most of the subordinate commanders 
are identifiable, on the Christian side much is unclear. 

As has been seen above, the main problem is caused by the impossibil- 
ity of identifying the Christian commanders mentioned by the most detailed 
Ottoman account, the Anonymous. The listing of twelve “banners” by Beheim, 
each with the surprisingly round figure of 2,000 soldiers, seems equally prob- 
lematic.?!” Apart from the fact that he thinks this order had been established 
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upon leaving Vidin, he credits the relatively unimportant bishop of Bosnia 
with a banner of his own, but makes no reference to the ban of Slavonia, Frank 
Talléci, or to the commanders of Hunyadi’s “major contingent,’ mentioned 
above. Nor is it clear how the division of Beheim relates to the deployment 
of the forces as described by Andreas de Pallatio. According to the latter, Hu- 
nyadi placed five banners (vexilla) on the left flank “of his own men and those 
of the Hungarian barons.” It is open to question, however, whether these in 
fact corresponded to the five divisions enumerated by Beheim as those of the 
“Transylvanians,” the “Székelys,’ Hunyadi himself, Gyérgy Orros, and Mihaly 
Csornai.”!§ In the narrative of the Ottoman Anonymous, the latter (as Cirne 
Mihal) clearly plays an outstanding role, initially putting to flight the Beyler- 
bey of Anatolia, an indication that he may have been in overall command of 
the left wing.!9 In any case, it seems probable that Hunyadi kept the troops 
recruited in his own territories, those with whom he had fought in the previous 
Turkish wars, together in one block. In the middle stood the king “with elected 
troops of men-at-arms from Poland and Hungary” and with the banner of Saint 
George carried by Istvan Batori.22° Then came the Wallachians and, next to 
them, on the right wing, were located all those troops who, with the exception 
of Frank Talléci and his contingent, had very little or no experience in Ottoman 
warfare: bishops Rozgonyi of Eger and de Dominis of Varad (probably with Ra- 
fael Herceg of Bosnia as well??!), the crusaders of the legate Giuliano Cesarini, 
and the ban of Slavonia. The troops were arrayed in close formation, with no 
gaps between them, so that the whole area between the lake and the hills was 
filled in the shape of a long arc.??2 Instead of forming them into a wagenburg, 
the wagons were arrayed in the same form behind the troops, and no artillery 
was arranged on them.?23 The placing of the wagons in a line behind the army 
apparently served the purpose of strengthening the extremely long and con- 
tiguous formation’s rear; implicitly, however, and combined with the lack of 
artillery, it was also intended to prevent the soldiers from seeking shelter in the 
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protection of the wagenburg. It was clearly an emergency measure, destined to 
guarantee that the soldiers would fight all the more desperately. 

The myth of a battle “almost won” was primarily built on the dramatizing 
narratives of the Ottoman chroniclers, who routinely exaggerated the dif- 
ficulties faced by the “warriors of the faith” in order to further enhance the 
greatness of their eventual success, apparently achieved against all odds. More 
recently, the most detailed of the Ottoman accounts of the battle, the Anony- 
mous, contributed much towards consolidating the old view.?2* Yet the laws of 
war applied to Ottoman-Hungarian warfare as much as they did to the knightly 
armies of Western Europe. “It was quite unusual for a numerically weaker army 
to overcome a more powerful army,’2° and the Christians at Varna were great- 
ly outnumbered by their adversaries, perhaps at the ratio of three to one.2?6 In 
view of the fact that the Ottoman army was awaiting the encounter in full bat- 
tle array, there could be no question of a surprise attack such as that Pal Tomori 
would attempt against the Ottoman army still on the march in August 1526. 
Accordingly, Hunyadi, with the most experience in Ottoman warfare, hoped 
to counterbalance the numerical superiority of the Ottomans by leaning his 
wings to the lake on the one side and to the hills on the other, thereby trying 
to prevent himself from being outflanked. How he imagined he could win the 
battle, however, if he believed in victory at all, cannot be said. 

Hunyadi’s battle formation received a serious blow right at the beginning 
of the encounter when part of the Rumelian forces managed to outflank the 
Christian right wing by marching through the difficult terrain of the shrubby 
hillside. It seems that, as a result of this assault from an unexpected direction, 
the whole right flank of the Christian army broke ranks and fled. The Walla- 
chians followed suit. Only the banner of Saint Ladislas remained “erect and 
intact,”227 around which the cardinal and Ban Talldci rallied with 200 soldiers, 
forming themselves into a circle with their lances pointing outwards — a clear 
testimony to the ban’s military expertise. The fugitives, however, were chased 
down by the Turkish light cavalry, for it seems to have been then that the two 
bishops (of Eger and Varad) died; at least, there is no sign of them in the battle 
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thereafter.2?° At that point an intervention by the king followed by Hunyadi (or 
by Hunyadi alone) reversed the situation, and the Christians managed to push 
back the Rumelians. On the other side, the Anatolian troops fought with much 
less success. One reason must have been that the opposing Hungarian troops 
were probably the best and most experienced in the whole army, as mentioned 
above, and, moreover, it should be remembered that the Anatolians had been 
in arms since the early summer, having already completed a campaign against 
Ibrahim Bey and then having marched from Anatolia through the Straits to 
Varna. It is thus very likely that their fighting morale was much lower than that 
of the Rumelian forces and of the troops around the sultan. 

A clear sign of their plight was the death of the beylerbey, Karaca Pasha, in 
the mélée. Yet in view of the fact that the whole right wing of the Christian army 
had been dislocated and driven off the field right at the beginning, it is difficult 
to see how the less tired Rumelians could have been defeated as complete- 
ly as asserted by the Anonymous.”?9 Pallatio himself writes that despite the 
huge casualties inflicted on them by the Christian men-at-arms the Ottomans 
did not appear less numerous than before,*°° while the Anonymous reports 
that “many of the troops of Islam who had been defeated and fled the field 
collected their wits” and returned.*! Retreat before the much more heavily- 
armoured men-at-arms was a generally applied tactical tool of the Ottoman 
cavalry, and, at least initially, it was interpreted as genuine flight by their Chris- 
tian adversaries. It is in fact impossible to determine on the basis of the avail- 
able narratives, each of which has its own agenda, how much of the purported 
Ottoman flight was real and how much a feigned tactical retreat.23? Nor is it 
possible to establish with any certainty how long the battle lasted. Although 
most authors accept that it went on almost from dawn to dusk,?33 Wavrin says 
that, starting around two o'clock in the afternoon, it had been going on for a 
mere two hours when the king’s charge against the janissaries took place.25+ 
In a similar vein, Beheim states that the “heat of the battle lasted for an hour, 
with neither side prevailing.”295 
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Yet even if one accepts the complete defeat of the wings, the most feared 
part of the Ottoman army was still intact. At some point in the battle, obvi- 
ously reacting to the difficulties on the flanks, Murad 11 started to advance with 
his infantry down the hill.23® What happened then was beyond doubt the most 
critical episode of the battle and is reported by several sources. The point on 
which they all agree is that it was Wladislas himself, urged on by Cardinal Cesa- 
rini, who decided upon a charge against the Ottoman infantry, despite the con- 
trary advice given by Hunyadi. The king’s behaviour is generally explained in 
terms of jealousy at Hunyadi’s performance in the battle and of the young rul- 
er’s determination to prove himself. As Wladislas clearly had no idea of what it 
meant to fight the janissaries, the warning of Hunyadi against assaulting them 
with forces that by then had been considerably diminished seems reason- 
able. According to Wavrin, whose nephew was probably informed by Hunyadi 
himself, Cardinal Cesarini, upon hearing Hunyadi’s warning, threatened with 
excommunication everyone refusing to follow the king, and ordered a cross 
to be carried in front of the troops.*3” Then the king, paying no heed to what 
Hunyadi had said, launched his fatal attack on Murad’s positions. 

The circumstances of the king’s charge are as obscure as its motivations. 
Beheim’s statement that he launched it with a mere 500 men-at-arms need not 
be accepted at face value, at least no more than the Anonymous’s report that 
Murad “was left with only about three hundred janissaries, about five hundred 
azabs.’238 What most probably triggered Wladislas’s charge was the sultan’s 
move down the slope, which must at least temporarily have disordered the 
Ottoman infantry lines. The Christian men-at-arms rode uphill in the midst 
of a storm of arrows, and when they reached the enemy lines very probably 
the same thing happened as four years later on the Kosovo Polje. Unable to re- 
sist the charge of armoured cavalry head on, the janissaries opened their lines 
and started to strike at the enemy horses. Although the king is said to almost 
have reached the sultan himself, entrenched in a fortified position, his horse 
was eventually killed and Wladislas, falling to the ground, was slaughtered and 
his head cut off. Put on a pole, the severed head then served as a clear indi- 
cation that the battle which had been “almost won” by the Christians in fact 
ended with Ottoman victory. It seems to have been then that Cardinal Cesarini 
and Istvan Batori died as well, the latter with the standard of Saint George in 
his hands. 

That the king’s charge had fatal consequences need not be emphasized. Yet, 
however sound Hunyadi’s warning may seem from the position of hindsight, it 
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is worth demanding what the voevode himself had planned to do. Wavrin’s sto- 
ry seems to suggest that he expected to resume fighting in the morning when, 
he is supposed to have told the king, the sultan “must either flee or surrender 
to you.”239 In this case, retreat to the wagenburg would have been the only 
option for the remaining Christian forces, there to spend the night. This, how- 
ever, would have meant a reversion to the idea allegedly proposed by Cesarini 
before the battle and then rejected. With at least half of the army now dead, 
disabled, or having fled,?#° and the rest exhausted by the fighting, to restart 
the battle in the morning with an Ottoman infantry intact, and at least part of 
their cavalry easily reorganized overnight and during the next morning, would 
have promised little good. It is a realization of this situation that is reflected in 
Wladislas’s words he is reported to have said in response to Hunyadi’s warning: 
if the sultan “escapes from our clutches again, he will return to battle [...] Let 
us strike when the iron is hot.”"41 

While the Anonymous relates that the Christian offensive collapsed im- 
mediately upon seeing “the disaster that had befallen the evil-doing King,” ac- 
cording to Wavrin they kept on fighting until nightfall.?24? Then, however, most 
survivors, “minding their own salvation,” began to flee, as did those originally 
located on the Christians’ right wing who had run away at the very start of 
the battle and survived the pursuit of the Ottoman cavalry.243 Hunyadi also 
escaped the battlefield and headed north, to the Danube, with a handful of his 
retainers. Others, either unaware of the king’s death or unable to take flight, 
did return to the wagenburg, where they spent the night relatively undis- 
turbed. The extent to which they were able to establish a regular wagenburg 
and reinforce their fortified position with cannon and arquebuses “around all 
four sides” in the middle of the night is, however, open to doubt.2** In any case, 
by the morning the Ottomans surrounded the wagenburg, consciously staying, 
according to the Anonymous, out of the range of the Christian artillery. Bereft 
both of supplies and hope of relief, the troops within the wagenburg soon sur- 
rendered unconditionally. While the able-bodied youths were taken prisoner 
and enslaved, the rest were put to the sword, probably as a response to both the 
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breach of faith that preceded the attack and the atrocities committed by the 
Christian troops during the march to Varna.245 

Despite their victory, the Ottomans also suffered serious casualties. It is of 
course impossible to quantify losses on either side due to the total lack of any 
concrete evidence. The Hungarians’ campaign, insufficiently prepared both 
politically and militarily, came to the end that it deserved in the eyes of many 
contemporaries for the ignominious breach of faith committed by its effective 
leaders, Hunyadi and Cesarini.2*6 Yet the supposed punishment of God hit not 
only the army but also the king, who, as mentioned above, had not person- 
ally committed the sin of perjury. It was, in fact, not the defeat itself but the 
death of Wladislas 1 that posed the gravest possible danger, for it threatened 
to undermine the internal consolidation of Hungary that had been achieved 
since 1442. Hunyadi himself, who had managed to escape, was captured by the 
voevode of Wallachia on his way home, who only released him after the Hun- 
garian regency council threatened war if he did not.2#” Hunyadi’s subsequent 
activities prove beyond doubt that he regarded the defeat at Varna as the cu- 
mulative effect of unforseen circumstances and not the direct consequence 
of Ottoman military superiority on the battlefield. While the hope of breaking 
the Ottomans through widespread cooperation by the Balkan peoples which 
had been bred by the glorious Long March had mostly been shaken by the de- 
feat at Varna, Hunyadi continued to believe firmly in his new strategy. It took 
another four years before his dreams were ended once and for all. 


6 The Last Offensive: The Battle of Kosovo Polje, 1448 


King Wladislas 1 had perished at Varna, but the ambitions of Hunyadi survived 
the battle unscathed. In the latter’s view, the tragedy was caused “neither by 
our own weakness, nor by the strength of the enemy”; instead, the Christians 
“were defeated by the judgement of God, and the barbarians only had the 
upper hand because of our sins.’*48 Primarily, he attributed the defeat to the 
empty promises of the Balkan princes, who, in his version of events, had talked 
him into advancing deep into Ottoman territory with a comparatively small 
army but eventually proved unable to give him the support he needed and had 
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expected.?49 In view of this interpretation it is hardly surprising that Hunyadi 
was merely waiting for “the wheel of fortune to have a more favourable turn” 
(iterumque habeat nutans fortuna regressum) before trying again what he had 
been prevented from accomplishing only by unfavourable circumstances and 
hesitant and deceitful allies.25° 

The king’s — as yet officially unconfirmed — death and the consequent threat 
of renewed domestic trouble ruled out any plan to continue the Ottoman war 
immediately. Back on Hungarian soil, Hunyadi formally took over the huge es- 
tates that Despot Brankovic had conferred on him before the Varna campaign 
and which had made him one of the richest magnates of the realm.5! The diet 
held in the spring of 1445 decreed that if Wladislas failed to return to Hungary 
by 30 May, young Ladislaus v would be recognized as the king of Hungary, but 
only if both he and the Holy Crown were released by Frederick of Habsburg. 
Hunyadi immediately joined the group of vicars (vicarii) who had been ap- 
pointed by Wladislas before his departure for the Ottoman campaign, and he 
was also elected one of the captains delegated by the diet to maintain internal 
peace.”5 In Transylvania and the adjacent counties, however, he already acted 
with unrestrained authority, providing, among other things, for the election of 
his friend and protégé Janos Vitéz?53 as bishop of Varad.25+ 

It was while the diet at Buda was still in session that an embassy dispatched 
by Waleran of Wavrin arrived at the Hungarian capital. After the defeat at Var- 
na, Wavrin had decided to spend the winter in the east and restart the search 
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for Christian prisoners and information about the fate of Wladislas in the 
spring of 1445.25 Although Cardinal Condulmer had departed with his galleys 
to protect Venetian lands, he also promised to return in case a new land ex- 
pedition was mounted. Thus, after Easter, Wavrin started to move around the 
Black Sea, eventually arriving at the mouth of the Danube whence, advised 
by some Hungarians, he dispatched an embassy to Buda that invited Hunyadi 
to join him in a new expedition against the Ottomans.*5° The outcome of the 
negotiations was an agreement on another campaign scheduled for the late 
summer of 1445, albeit of a much smaller size than had been the Varna expedi- 
tion. Alongside the nine galleys commanded by Wavrin and Condulmer, par- 
ticipation was now restricted to Hungarians and Wallachians, although what 
exactly the allied forces wanted to achieve is difficult to tell. The siege of the 
Ottoman fortification on the left shore of the Danube, opposite the Bulgarian 
Nicopolis, was certainly not intended to be the chief goal of the operations, 
even though eventually it proved to be the case. 

In fact, the major — and most successful — part of the campaign took place 
even before the arrival of the Hungarian army led by Hunyadi. As in the two 
previous years, the voevode was unable to assemble his forces before late 
summer,2°” so the leaders of the fleet and their Wallachian allies decided to 
capture some of the Ottoman outposts, on both sides of the Danube, whence 
the Turks had frequently raided the Romanian principality. While Silistra 
proved to be too well guarded, Tutrakan and Giurgiu were taken after a siege, 
thanks mainly to the expert use of the artillery installed on the Burgundian 
vessels. Little Nicopolis (Turnu Magurele), however, resisted successfully, even 
after Hunyadi had arrived with his troops in the middle of September. Then, af- 
ter some days spent in futile efforts to reduce the castle with fire, it was decided 
that the Hungaro-Wallachian army would march upstream of the Danube and 
then cross the river to seek battle with the Ottoman forces. The latter resorted 
to the same scorched-earth strategy as in 1443 and 1444, however, and Hunyadi, 
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who had brought no supplies, decided to turn back. By early November he was 
back at his family estate of Hunyad, ordering the release of lands that he had 
previously occupied on account of their owner's failure to join his army.”5§ 

The swift and completely resultless campaign of 1445 clearly demonstrated 
the basic weakness of Hunyadi’s approach to warfare against the Ottomans 
and, indeed, to warfare in general. “Anyone who wishes to conquer the Turks 
must fight them cunningly in an underhand way, because they are a crafty 
people,” he was recounted to have said to Condulmer and Wavrin upon bid- 
ding them farewell.259 Yet it was exactly for this cunning and underhand way, 
requiring patience and perseverance, that he apparently had no stomach. The 
Venetian and the Burgundian were truly shocked to see him depart as quickly 
as he had come and, as we shall see, they were not the only ones to marvel at 
the haphazard way in which Hunyadi conducted his campaigns outside the 
great expeditions of 1444 and 1448. Indeed, his words, if faithfully interpreted 
by Wavrin’s uncle, implied that he had only come to the Danube in September 
1445 in order not to break his written promise to do so.2®° Clearly, and despite 
the tragedy of Varna, he continued to believe that one great victory in battle 
over the sultan would trigger the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, and 
anything of more limited ambition was a waste of time. In this respect, the 
contrast could hardly have been sharper between father and son: Matthias, 
later elevated to the Hungarian throne, was to become a true master in concen- 
trating enormous resources for a sufficiently long time to achieve limited stra- 
tegic goals that served the defences of his realm much more effectively than 
did the lightning campaigns of his father. 

Of course, Hunyadi’s hurried return to Hungary in the late autumn of 
1445 was at least partly justified by the continuing political instability there. 
Exploiting the confusion that had followed the catastrophe of Varna, in the 
summer of 1445 King Frederick had occupied a number of Hungarian castles 
along the western border, and in the late autumn and early winter of the same 
year Count Ulrich of Cilli had brought Slavonia under his control, taking the 
castles of both the bishopric of Zagreb and the priory of Vrana.?®! Frederick, 
moreover, refused to release both Ladislaus and the Holy Crown. Hunyadi, now 
the undisputed leader of the Hungarian political community, was at first del- 
egated in 1446 with the task of punishing the counts of Cilli, a task which he 
must have been all the more eager to accomplish since the chief victims of Cilli 
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aggression were his old friend and companion-in-arms Frank Talldéci and his 
brothers.?° Yet, with the same apparent inconsistency as in September 1445, 
instead of trying to reconquer the occupied castles, he contented himself with 
devastating the Cilli lands in Styria, an operation that yielded no measurable 
political result at all.26 Then, in the late autumn of the same year, he led an- 
other campaign against Frederick, plundering all across Habsburg lands, but 
without being able to force his adversary to make any concessions. In the end, 
he concluded agreements with both Frederick and the counts of Cilli on the 
basis of the status quo, as well as with Jiskra, who was allowed to retain his po- 
litical dominance over north-eastern Hungary.26* While Hunyadi thus secured 
for himself the freedom to concentrate his attention on the Ottoman problem, 
he also seriously limited his capacity in both territorial and financial terms. 

By the time of his campaign against Frederick, Hunyadi had been elected 
governor of Hungary (June 1446) (figure 25).265 Seven years after gaining his 
first baronial office as a modest Transylvanian nobleman, he was not only one 
of the richest magnates of the realm but also its ruler in the name of the infant 
king. Although his power was carefully circumscribed in the election decree 
and its subsequent supplements, he could now try to enact his ideas about 
how to solve the Ottoman problem from a position of supreme command, 
one which befitted a man of his international fame. Roughly a month before 
Hunyadi’s election as governor of Hungary, Sultan Murad, who had resigned 
power in favour of his son Mehmed for a second time after the Varna campaign, 
returned again to Edirne and took the reins of power himself once more.”66 As 
events were to show, his intention was not to move against Hungary. The gover- 
nor, however, was determined to seek vengeance for the defeat of 1444 — better 
allies and more favourable conditions were apparently all he needed. 

Better allies he did seem to have found in the persons of King Alfonso of Ara- 
gon and the Albanian George Kastrioti, better known by his Ottoman name, 
Skanderbeg. Alfonso, with ambitions of his own in the Balkans, had set about 
creating a network of alliances along the eastern Adriatic in the 1440s in strong 
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FIGURE 25 Figure of Janos Hunyadi from the Thuréczy Chronicle. 
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competition with the other Italian power interested in the region, Venice.7®” 
Indeed, it has been convincingly argued that their rivalry in the Balkans was 
merely a shift, in the form of a proxy war, of a basically intra-Italian conflict to 
the East.268 This situation was to have fatal consequences from the perspective 
of the Ottoman war, although the extent to which Hunyadi himself was aware 
of the complicated political situation in the southern Balkans is impossible 
to tell. In any case, Skanderbeg, who had gradually emerged as the leader of 
the Albanian rebels united in the 1444 alliance, appeared to have the vested 
interest in the fight against the sultan that Despot Brankovic had lost after the 
restitution of his Serbian lands. A combined and coordinated offensive against 
the Ottomans from Hungary and Albania, with the financial and material as- 
sistance of Alfonso v, seemed to provide the opportunity to deal the sultan the 
long-desired blow which, in Hunyadi’s view, was bound to set off the implosion 
of the Ottoman Empire and its expulsion from Europe. 

By the end of 1447 the plan had assumed fairly clear contours. Hunyadi re- 
quired from Alfonso 100,000 florins to equip 16,000 soldiers, who were to be 
recruited in Hungary. The governor himself promised to raise the same num- 
ber of troops from another 100,000 florins and to bring a further 10,000 from 
Wallachia. Such an army, altogether 42,000 strong, “will no doubt destroy the 
whole fury of the Turks, chase them beyond the sea, and, again without any 
doubt, will occupy Rumelia and the whole province they possess on this side 
of the sea, which is the biggest.’26° Hunyadi promised to distribute the money 
sent by Alfonso among the barons of the realm to raise the troops. In return for 
his contribution to the anti-Ottoman war, Alfonso was offered what amounted 
to rule not only over the lands to be taken from the Ottomans but also over 
Hungary, in a blatant violation of the rights of Ladislaus v.2”° Moreover, in a 
promise illustrative of Hunyadi’s rather idealistic assessment of the situa- 
tion, the governor guaranteed the king of Aragon that even the 100,000 florins 
would quickly be repaid to him by the despot of Serbia, and he would also gain 
much more than that “from the peoples and nations, cities and places that his 


267 Schmitt, Skanderbeg, 59ff. On Alfonso see also Alan Ryder, Alfonso the Magnanimous. King 
of Aragon, Naples and Sicily, 1396-1458 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990). 

268 Schmitt, Skanderbeg, 64. 

269 A Frangepdn csaldd oklevéltara, 2 vols., ed. Lajos Thalléczy and Samu Barabas (Budapest: 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1910-13), 1, 350. 

270 There is no overt reference to Alfonso’s Hungarian kingship in the text, but it is evident 
from several points (e.g. “quando sua maiestas deo disponente venerit et regnare ceperit,” 
he would be required to leave Hunyadi in his exalted position.) In fact, Alfonso had as- 
sumed the Hungarian royal title upon his acquisition of the Kingdom of Naples; see 
Ryder, Alfonso the Magnanimous, 300. 
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majesty will have subjugated to himself.’2"1 The necessary preparations had 
to begin around the feast of Saint George so that the Christian army would be 
able to start operations on Ottoman territory in July. 

Ina sense, the lightning campaign that Hunyadi led to Wallachia in Decem- 
ber 1447, when he enthroned a pro-Hungarian voevode, was also a part of the 
preparations for the much-anticipated great anti-Ottoman expedition.?”2 So 
was his intervention with the king of Poland in favour of the voevode of Molda- 
via, who, in the spring of 1448, authorized the Hungarian governor to garrison 
the important Black Sea port of Kilia.2” Hunyadi also turned to the new Pope 
for financial assistance, but Nicholas v, rather reasonably, proposed that the 
enterprise be postponed to the next year.?”* The governor, in no way willing to 
consent to any delay, went to great lengths to secure the internal stability of the 
realm during his absence. In June 1448, counts Frederick and Ulrich of Cilli de- 
clared in a solemn charter their consent to the marriage of Countess Elizabeth 
(Despot George’s grand-daughter) to Hunyadi’s elder son Laszld, and at the 
same time an assembly of the Slavonian nobility, held in the presence of del- 
egates sent by both the Cilli and Hunyadi, finalized the agreement concluded 
in 1447 and formally recognized the subjection of Slavonia to Cilli authority.2” 

The financial background of the expedition is far from clear, to say the least. 
In the now-usual way, a tax was levied to fund the war. As there are references 
to tax collection from both March and August, it is possible that there were 
in fact two rounds of taxation that year, one in the early spring and a second 
after the diet held at Buda in May.”’6 The amount of the tax was one florin per 
four tenant plots, that is, considerably less than in 1443 and 1444, the reason for 
which seems to have been that, thanks to the unilateral political concessions 


271 Frangepan csaldd oklevéltdra, 1, 352. 

272 Hunyadi even briefly titled himself voevode of Wallachia (DL 29793, a charter issued early 
in December at Targoviste). See also Chalkokondyles (Kaldellis, Histories), 11, 97-99. After 
his intervention in Wallachia, Hunyadi was waiting in Transylvania for the arrival of Otto- 
man envoys: Vitéz, Opera, 74. 

273 Elekes, Hunyadi, 363. 

274 Vitéz, Opera, 88. 

275 Szerbia, 149-50; DF 231245, 231238. 

276 In fact, a mobilization was ordered in the spring, to an unknown destination (Zichy, 1x, 
197: “dominus Johannes de Hwnyad gubernator huius regni Hungarie post festum Pasce 
domini versus Berzewcze exercitum statuisset”). Berzéce was in Somogy county, but it 
was certainly not the goal of the planned expedition, only the place of assembly. The 
mobilization was probably related to the Ottoman incursion into Bosnia and Croatia that 
was reported in March 1448 and seems to have been unleashed by a conflict that had 
erupted earlier between Despot George and Stefan Vuk¢i¢. See Cirkovi¢é, Herceg Stefan 
Vukcié-Kosaca, 103-04. For the information about tax collection see Malyusz, A magyar 
rendi dllam, 70; Szerbia, 151-52. 
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made by Hunyadi, taxation could now extend to the entire realm.?”’ As the ex- 
tremely scrappy evidence suggests, the collection of the money was organized 
on a territorial basis, with several barons entitled to make payments from the 
incoming sums. Money had been distributed as early as the diet of May 1448, 
although the goal of the planned expedition was kept secret.2”8 The generalis 
exercitus was proclaimed, but, as once again the campaign was to be led into 
Ottoman territory, it was probably merely intended to provide a big enough 
pool of soldiers from which those ready to serve for money could be picked.?”9 
Alongside the poll tax, Hunyadi could also rely on the revenue produced by the 
salt monopoly, but its exact yield is impossible to determine.?®° 

About the participants of this campaign we know a lot more than about 
those of 1443-44, thanks mainly to the shock caused by the great number 
of baronial casualties in the battle, which resulted in their names being pre- 
served. Thurdczy lists among those barons and magnates who died on the 
plain of Kosovo: Imre Bebek, the voevode of Transylvania, Laszl6 Bebek, Frank 
Talloci, Janos Székely (Hunyadi’s brother-in-law, formerly ban of Croatia), Imre 
Marcali, Tamas Szécsi, Benedek Losonci, and Istvan Banfi of Alsélindva. As all 
these people disappear from the sources after 1448, the chronicler’s informa- 
tion seems correct.2®! Another known casualty of baronial rank was Rupert 
Tari.28* Sebestyén Rozgonyi would be taken into Ottoman captivity after the 
battle, and Count Martin Frankopan is said by a charter of King Matthias to 
have followed Hunyadi to Kosovo Polje with 200 cavalry.283 A notable pres- 
ence was that of Tamas Szécsi, brother of Archbishop Dénes of Esztergom, 
a clear indication that this time recruitment cut across political divisions. 
Miklés Ujlaki also appeared in the camp by the Danube, apparently with a 


277 For instance, the county of Abatj, where Imre Bebek made dispositions, belonged “in 
terms of fiscal administration” to the territory controlled by Jiskra. 

278 Report of the envoys of Pozsony: “da (at the diet) mocht wir aber nit furchomen von un- 
muess wegen wann sein genad gab sold auf und es sein dy mer wie dy Turken stark in daz 
lanndt ziehen [...]; was sy mit irm soldgeben mainen aufzerichten das stet in gehaim und 
verporgen” — DF 250472. Cf. also DF 242195: “Ander hofmer hab wir hie nit, dann daz sich 
ain yeder zu richt in dy rais, wo aber hin, daz ist verporgen.” 

279 Cf. DRMH 2, 117 (March 1447): the generalis exercitus could only be proclaimed in case of 
extreme danger. 

280 In 1454 its yield under Hunyadi was estimated at 100,000 florins per year: see Janos M. 
Bak, “Monarchie im Wellental: Materielle Grundlagen des ungarischen K6énigtums im 
fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert,” in Reinhard Schneider (ed.), Das spdatmittelalterliche Kénigtum 
im europdischen Vergleich (Sigmaringen: Jan Thorbecke Verlag, 1987), 380. 

281  Thurdczy, 258. 

282 Engel, Archontoldgia, 11, 240. 

283 Frangepdn csaldd oklevéltdra, 11, 58. 
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considerable number of troops, but soon returned to Hungary to assume 


government there as vicarius generalis.2®+ Further down the social scale, the 


participation of wealthy nobles such as Akos Csupor of Monoszlé,285 his 


brother Gyérgy,28° Majos Gereci,”8” Balazs Sagi,?®° Péter Hangonyi (Hunyadi’s 


vice-ispan of Temes),28° Péter Ravaszdi,?9° Janos Szobi (Hunyadi’s captain 
of Buda),29! Miklés Emékei,29* Janos Fancs of Gordova,?9? Janos and Imre 


Forgacs of Gimes,294 Mihaly Vardai,29> and Péter Panyi29® prove yet again that 
Si y yi p yet ag 


recruitment extended to all regions of the realm.29” An interesting member of 
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“in descensu nostro exercituali prope vadum Kewy” on 7 September: DF 242215. Vicarius: 
DL 34116. This may be the reason for his being listed (as Eilékés) by Chalkokondyles as 
a participant in the battle of Kosovo Polje (Kaldellis, Histories, 11, 131). The letter by the 
Ragusan Pasquale de Sorgo (Whelan, “Pasquale de Sorgo,’139—40) reports the arrival at 
Hunyadi’s camp of a “magnus decanus’” with 5,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry. The name 
is clearly corrupted, but the author’s remark that he had governed Hungary at the time 
when King Wladislas had fought the Turks only fits Miklés Ujlaki. 

“nobilis Michael filius quondam Johannis de Iklad alias de Lybaad familiaris egregii Aka- 
cii Chwpor de Monozlo unacum eodem domino suo ad presentem nostrum exercitum 
contra nephandos Turcos instaurandum existit profecturus” — DL 44518. 

Lukinovic¢, Povijesni spomenici, vol. v11, 478. 

“in exercitum generalem per dictum Johannem de Hunyad regni Hungarie gubernatorem 
contra sevissimos Turcos [...] noviter instauratum more aliorum exercituancium debet 
proficisci” — DL 65896, abstract in A Balassa csaldd levéltdra 93-1526, ed. Ivan Borsa 
(Budapest: Magyar Orszagos Levéltar, 1990), no. 324. 

He prepared his testament in 1448 “ante recessum nostrum in bellum” — DL 14134. Proro- 
gation: DL 89975. 

DL 97212. 

DF 233106. 

Prorogation upon the governor’s orders: DF 208720; rewarding for services rendered in the 
Ottoman war: DF 260254 (1449). 

Hazai Okmanytar, 1v, 347 (he died in the battle). 

He mortgaged land before the convent of Somogy on the same day as Imre Marcali 
(DF 218795, DF 260965), presumably to raise cash for the expedition. 

‘Johannes et Emericus Forgach in pridierno bello nostro periclitati fore perhibentur” — DL 
59396. 

Zichy, X11, 216. 

“quondam Petri Pany qui in novissimo nostro exercitu contra sevos Turcos instaurato in 
Rigomezew periclitatus fore perhibetur” — DL 44566. 

Cf. also DL 30449 and DL 15483 for other participants in the campaign. The list could be 
completed with those who benefited from legal prorogations before the campaign; I only 
retained those persons, however, who are expressly mentioned as having participated in 
the expedition. Other sources also attest to other people who may have taken part in the 
battle. It is very probable, for example, that the husbands of the three Karolyi widows 
(Szatmar county), who are referred to in 1449, all perished at Kosovo Polje (DL 55436). 
The same may apply to Péter, Andras, and Mihaly Barci (Nyitra c.), whose lands, rendered 
lordless by their death without heirs, were given by Hunyadi to (another) Janos Forgacs 
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Hunyadi’s entourage was Davud Chelebi, a great-grandson of Sultan Murad 1 
who, as mentioned previously, had been living in Hungary since his birth.298 He 
may have taken part in Hunyadi’s previous Turkish wars; indeed, it is possible 
that it was in fleeing from Varna that he ended up in Constantinople, whence 
he was called forth by the captains of the allied fleet in 1445. His mission to 
foment rebellion and build up influence among the Ottomans in Bulgaria had 
failed as completely as had that of Orhan two years before, however,?9? and 
thus in 1448 he seems to have followed Hunyadi in a purely military capacity. 
The barons and nobility enumerated above, and presumably the members of 
their contingents as well, were heavily-armoured men-at-arms, as the example 
of Majos Gereci illustrates (figure 26).3°° The cavalry provided by the voevodes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, on the other hand, must have consisted of lightly- 
armed horsemen. As for the infantry, one piece of evidence comes from the 
generally well-informed but not always reliable Byzantine chronicler Chalko- 
kondyles, who speaks of 4,000 footmen, half of which were lightly-armoured 
infantry (peltastés) and half artillerymen (télebolistés);?" the latter handled the 
small-calibre guns installed on the wagons referred to as cerbottanas and coul- 
verins.3°2 Another, rarely used source, the purportedly eyewitness report of the 
Ragusan de Sorgo, puts the number of infantry as high as 15,000, a clear impos- 
sibility.303 The extent to which his letter deserves faith is uncertain;3°* what it 


in the aftermath of the campaign — DL 59388. Others, benefiting from Hunyadi’s patron- 
age later, may also be supposed to have been present (such as Janos Dobé of Ruszka and 
Miklés Vardai, cf. Zichy, 1X, 226-27, 1449). 

298 Cf. Szakaly, “A szultani tron kéveteldi.” He may be the “Salgianech Turcas” mentioned by 
de Sorgo (Whelan, “Pasquale de Sorgo,” 140), the name being, perhaps, a corrupted form 
of “Sauci bey,’ as he was known in the Christian camp, according to Wavrin. 

299 Imber, Crusade of Varna, (Wavrin) 143-44. 

300 He borrowed plate armour, helmet, iron gloves, and lances (“loricas, cassides, cirotecas 
ferreas seu lanceas”) for the considerable sum of 100 florins, in return for which he was 
obliged to mortgage some of his lands. Janos Fancs also mortgaged land to the value of 160 
florins before the campaign. 

301 Kaldellis, Histories, 126-27. 

302 = Ibid., and Magyar Térténelmi Tar, xx111, 89. On these types of gun see Hall, Weapons and 
Warfare, 90, 95, 119, 128. 

303 Whelan, “Pasquale de Sorgo,” 138. 

304 Theletter has been generally neglected by Hungarian historiography altogether, while Ro- 
manian scholars have mainly focussed on its information about Romanian participants in 
the campaign. Being a clearly erroneous and faulty copy of a letter drafted in the Christian 
camp itself, it does not easily lend itself to interpretation, and much of its evidence is 
impossible to control. Its numbers are obviously grossly exaggerated; the overall size of 
the army commanded by Hunyadi could not have amounted to 72,000 men, even with the 
reinforcements from the Romanian principalities. 
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FIGURE 26 Heavily-armoured soldier with mace. Coat-of-arms of the Mariasi of Markusfalva 
family, 1504. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL ARCHIVES, BUDAPEST. 


tells about the armament of the footmen, equipped with spears, crossbows, big 
shields, swords and daggers, and stakes to erect before their lines, certainly hints 
at a defensive formation (figure 27). Most of the German and Czech mercenar- 
ies whom Hunyadi led must have been footmen.2% According to a letter writ- 
ten by Hunyadi in July 1448, the primary task of the wagons and the infantry was 


305 “quamplures eum [i.e. Hunyadi] Teutones et Bohemi secuti sunt, quos stipendio 
conduxerat” — Der Briefwechsel des Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, ed. Rudolf Wolkan (Vienna: 
Alfred Holder, 1912), 74. 
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FIGURE 27 Coat-of-arms of the Bodfalvi Bod family with armoured crossbowman, 1460. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL ARCHIVES, BUDAPEST. 


to secure the passage of the cavalry forces across the major rivers.3°° The wag- 
ons themselves and the artillery were again provided by the royal towns, even 


306 “sicut percepimus pretacti Turci transitum nostrum in Danubio pretendunt perturbare, 
et pro (ta)nto necesse est ut prius pedites ac currus cum bombardis et ceteris ingeniis per 
vadum transfretare faciemus, ut tute et libere valeamus cum gentibus exercituantibus 
Danubium transire” — DF 239999 (edition in Szerbia, 377-78). 
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if our evidence comes exclusively from the archives of Pozsony.°° As before, 
the carts were numerous enough to be formed into a great wagenburg. Some 
burghers of the town carried handguns (puchsen) in person to Buda, whence 
these were transported on the Danube towards Belgrade, accompanied by a 
certain Master Nicholas.?°° De Sorgo’s letter also speaks about various “me- 
chanical instruments”: catapults, guns, and schiopetti, the latter probably being 
the puchsen mentioned in the Pozsony letter cited above, as they propelled 
lead and iron bullets. The bulk of the army was thus constituted of mounted 
men-at-arms, completed by a predominantly Romanian light cavalry and a 
considerably smaller number of mixed infantry.3°9 Its ranks were also swelled 
by an unknown number of volunteers who were driven purely by religious 
zeal.3!° Calculating the overall size of the army is a hopeless enterprise, but it 
is probably safe to assume that it was the largest force Hunyadi had managed 
to assemble for any of his Ottoman campaigns. 

Although as late as June 1448 Hunyadi was still in contact with King Al- 
fonso, who apparently came forward with a new proposal,?" by then it had 
become evident that no concerted military operations would take place that 
year involving cooperation between the Aragonese king and the Hungarian 
governor.?!? That Hunyadi continued his preparations, the warning of the Pope 
notwithstanding, seems to have been the consequence of the excessive faith 
he placed in the potential of the Albanian rebellion — and in his own ability.3% 
Since 1443, Hunyadi had maintained fairly regular contact with not only Skan- 
derbeg but also Araniti Komino, and in the summer of 1448 an agreement was 
allegedly made between the Hungarian governor and the Albanian leaders on a 
simultaeous attack on the Ottomans. What Hunyadi failed to appreciate, how- 
ever, was the “shortsightedness” of his Albanian allies.?!+ He seems indeed to 


307 Ibid; DF 239993 (“currus [...] simulcum bombardis”); DF 239993; DF 240034 (the services 
of Pozsony “diversis bombardis atque ingeniis sed et notabilibus magistris eorundem’). 

308 “maister Hainrich wirt auch mit den scheffen mit auch hin ab faren und mit den puxen 
auf dem wasser” — DF 242209. 

309 Even de Sorgo’s huge numbers (15,000 infantry in an army 72.000 strong) indicate the 
dominance of cavalry forces within the army. 

310 Ibid. 

311 Vitéz, Opera, 83. 

312 King Alfonso started his campaign against Florence in June 1448: Ryder, Alfonso the 
Magnanimous, 279. 

313 See the hostile but not necessarily false observation of Aeneas Sylvius in footnote 322, 
below. 

314 The word (“Kurzsichtigkeit”) is used by Schmitt, Skanderbeg, 62. See also Chalkokondyles 
(Kaldellis, Histories, 131) on Hunyadi informing George Kastrioti and Araniti about his 
plans. Cf. Francisc Pall, “Skanderbeg et Ianco de Hunedoara,’ Revue des études sud-est 
Européennes 6, 1968, 10. 
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have completely misjudged the no doubt complicated and fluctuating political 
situation in the Balkans (as has been seen above, he had committed the same 
error in 1444 as well), although we do not know what kind of information was 
available to him to guide his decisions. Nor is the conclusion of a formal treaty 
with the Albanian leaders beyond any doubt.35 

One thing that must have been as obvious to him as it is to us is that the 
political and military expansion of Alfonso in the Balkans, even if officially 
serving the common purpose of fighting the Turks, would inevitably alarm the 
Venetians and cause them to take counter-measures in defence of their own 
political and economic influence in the region. Alongside the negotiations 
conducted with Hunyadi, the king of Aragon instigated his Albanian vassals to 
start a war against Venetian possessions in the eastern Adriatic, in response to 
which the Republic put her influence to work on Murad, persuading the sultan 
to attack the Albanian leaders from the rear.*!6 Although this eventually proved 
unnecessary, as the Ottomans had already decided to attack Skanderbeg, it 
remains a fact that the politico-military conditions in the Balkans, with Hu- 
nyadi’s chief ally simultaneously at war with Venice and under intense pressure 
from the Ottomans, were anything but promising at the very time when Hu- 
nyadi’s preparations for war entered their most intensive phase. And, despite 
the far-reaching concessions he had made over the preceding year and a half, 
the governor was still faced with the animosity of Despot Brankovi¢, whose 
lands occupied a strategically important position within the planned offensive. 

Hungarian historiography has traditionally blamed Brankovié for the ulti- 
mate failure of the campaign, accepting uncritically the much later story of 
Bonfini, who went as far as to assert that the despot, who had refused to take 
part in the campaign, not only revealed Hunyadi’s plans to Murad but also kept 
the sultan informed about the march of the Hungarian army on a daily basis.3!” 
There are two major problems with the Italian chronicler’s narrative. First, it 
would be foolish to forget that, in the long run, the despot was also interested 


315 The idea of a formal alliance is, in fact, based on the much later narrative of Bonfini (see 
the works cited in the previous note). In his oft-cited letter, de Sorgo wrote that Hunyadi 
declined the force of 20,000 soldiers with which the Albanian leaders stated themselves 
ready to join his campaign on the grounds that they were “unsuited” (minus idoneum) 
to the war (Whelan, “Pasquale de Sorgo,” 140), an argument that Pall found improbable 
(“Skanderbeg et Ianco de Hunedoara,” 11). It is certainly possible, however, that the Alba- 
nian envoys merely suggested to Hunyadi that he should postpone the campaign until 
peace could be concluded with the Venetians, thus leaving the Albanians free to join the 
Ottoman war, and it was this proposal that the Hungarian governor rejected. 

316 Schmitt, Skanderbeg, 64-68. 

317 Lajos Kiss, “A rig6mezei hadjarat,” Hadtorténelmi Kézlemények 8, 1895, 26-27, 157; Elekes, 
Hunyadi, 364; Zsuzsa Teke, Hunyadi Janos és kora (Budapest: Gondolat, 1980), 171. Cf. 
Bonfini, III/7, 65. 
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in a successful anti-Ottoman war. Although some of his Serbian lands had 
been restored to him in 1444, Brankovié must have been under no illusions 
about the future of his tiny country. Thus, even if had had no reason to sympa- 
thize with Hunyadi himself, neither was he likely to have been interested in the 
destruction of the only forces that were potentially able to prolong his quasi- 
independent political life.3!8 Secondly, it is difficult to see what plans may have 
been revealed to Murad by the despot. As Hunyadi’s letter, cited above, proves, 
the Ottomans expected as early as July that Hungarian troops would cross the 
Danube. It is also rather improbable that either the protracted negotiations 
with Alfonso or the extensive military preparations of Hunyadi, who spent the 
whole of September in his camp by the Danube,?!° could have gone completely 
unnoticed by Murad.32° With no enemy in the east and no fear of any fleet at- 
tacking from the rear, Murad was in fact free to plan his moves far in advance, 
and had probably decided to put pressure on Skanderbeg with knowledge of 
the Hungarians’ preparations. In the words of the contemporary observer Ae- 
neas Sylvius Piccolomini, the sultan, “correctly opining that the Hungarians 
would not stay calm until they attempted to take vengeance, assembled an 
innumerable army from all Asia.’3?! 

With the one prince of Wallachia as his only certain ally and having made 
no attempt to divide the Ottoman forces, Hunyadi’s expedition was certainly 
insufficiently prepared in terms of planning. Why did he nevertheless under- 
take such a venture? The future Pope Pius 1, a source of information as con- 
sistently rejected by Hungarian historians on account of his employment by 
Frederick of Habsburg as all assertions by Bonfini are taken at face value, wrote 
that Hunyadi, “considering the size of his own army rather than that of the 
enemy, deemed no one equal to himself, and contempted his adversaries as if 
these were female troops.”??2 Exaggerating as he no doubt did, Aeneas Sylvius 


318 Itshould be remembered that in case of a defeat and the consequent, and inevitable, oc- 
cupation of his Serbian lands again, Despot George would have had nowhere to go, as his 
estates in Hungary had been taken by Hunyadi. His prudent course was thus unsurprising. 

319 Pal Engel, “Hunyadi Janos kormanyz6 itinerariuma (1446-1452),’ Szdzadok 18, 1984, 983. 

320 Based on information coming from Serbia and Hungary, a letter written on the first day of 
July on the Dalmatian island of Curzola reports important Ottoman military preparations 
in anticipation of the Hungarian attack, and even a fleet concentrated on the Black Sea 
that was to sail up the Danube. See F. Radié¢, “Prilog za povjest slavenskog juga god. 1448,” 
Starine JAZU 27, 1895, 234. 

321 “ratus, quod erat, Hungaros minime quieturos, donec ulcisci temptarent, innumerabilem 
Asia tota comparat exercitum” — Wolkan, Der Briefwechsel, 74. 

322 (Hunyadi) “suam magis quam hostium metitus multitudinem, neminem sibi comparem 
arbitrabatur et quasi feminarum acies adversarios contempnebat” — ibid., 74. Cf. Diugosz, 
Opera omnia, vol. XIv, 59: “Confidens [...] Iohannes de Huniad [...] in exercitus sui poten- 
tia, et credens se posse illius brachio ampliorem potentiam, quam Turcorum, debellare.’ 
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seems nevertheless to have captured something crucial about Hunyadi and his 
approach to the Ottoman war. Denied the opportunity to engage the sultan in 
the winter of 1443/44, then apparently deprived of victory by imperfect allies 
and an imprudent king in November 1444, Hunyadi was now determined to 
measure his power against that of the Ottomans in an encounter that would 
decide the future course of the entire war, with or without the Albanians. “We 
have decided to continue the campaign we have started,’ wrote the governor 
in response to the Pope’s letter recommending caution, “and will attack all the 
more fiercely as the hope and the courage of the one who assaults is greater 
than that of the one who is on the defensive.”323 

Unfortunately, exactly how Hunyadi intended to bring Murad to battle, 
and what he knew about the movements of the Ottomans and the Albanians, 
remains unknown. Following the narrative of Chalkokondyles,3?* historians 
have traditionally supposed that Murad stopped the siege of Krujé upon re- 
ceiving the despot’s notification about Hunyadi’s attack.3#5 It is clear, however, 
that in 1448 it was not Krujé but Svetigrad that was besieged and taken by the 
Ottomans, and the campaign seems to have finished even before the Hungar- 
ian offensive began.3#° Rather improbable is the story of the Ottoman chroni- 
clers, who maintain that Murad had disbanded the Rumelian army after the 
end of the Albanian expedition, and then ordered a mobilization again after 
receiving the news of the Hungarian attack.?’ This is because Hunyadi crossed 
the Danube at the very end of September and on 17 October both armies were 
on the Kosovo Polje; the intervening period would certainly not have been long 
enough for the entire Ottoman army to reassemble. In view of the fact that 
even Karamanid auxiliary troops were present on the battlefield it is evident 
that Murad had plenty of time to muster his army and did not need to resort to 
the emergency measures that had been applied in 1443-44. 

Based on a reference in Hunyadi’s post-battle letter it is generally supposed 
that the ultimate goal of the offensive was the reconquest of Macedonia,??° a 
probable hypothesis in view of the presumed Albanian alliance. After defeat- 
ing the Ottomans in battle, the taking of Thessaloniki would have provided the 
allies with an ideal base for continuing operations as it was a place through 
which the land forces could have been easily revictualled and whence the 
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Straits could have been more easily blocked, especially in cooperation with the 
Byzantines, than from more remote naval bases. Yet whatever the long-term 
plans, the Ottoman army first had to be defeated. Having crossed the Danube 
at Keve, Hunyadi followed down to Nis the route he had taken in the autumn of 
1443, a move probably designed to make the Turks believe that the aim of the 
campaign would also be the same. At Ni8, however, he turned west, and then 
south again, and marched through Prokuplje, Kursumlija, and Prepolac (Pérel- 
lacé) to the Plain of Kosovo.329 

As mentioned before, it is impossible to know whether Hunyadi had any 
information about the exact whereabouts of the sultan’s army. According 
to the governor himself, he was surprised at the speed with which the Otto- 
man forces came his way.33° The Ragusan report cited above, however, asserts 
unambiguously that at the time the Hungarian army crossed the Danube it 
was already known that the sultan was staying at Plovdiv and the beylerbey 
of Rumelia at Sofia. The same letter goes on to say, moreover, that in August 
a Hungarian raiding party of 1,000 cavalry and 500 infantry entered Ottoman 
territory in the region of Vidin, for which the Ottoman forces then retaliated 
with an incursion into Wallachia; in so doing, they suffered a serious defeat at 
the hands of “Black Michael,” that is, Mihaly Csornai.33! Such a diversionary 
attack, if correctly reported, would be a further indication of Hunyadi’s inten- 
tion to make the sultan believe that the campaign would take the same route 
as four years before. It may be, as frequently suggested, that he headed south 
as fast as possible in order to join forces with Skanderbeg, especially after news 
of the Albanian-Venetian peace treaty, concluded on 4 October, had reached 
him - if it reached him at all. If, as is generally accepted, there existed a for- 
mal alliance between Hunyadi and the Albanians, it is difficult to explain why, 
after the end of the Ottoman assault on Svetigrad, Skanderbeg turned against 
Venetian Durazzo instead of gathering his forces and preparing for the joint 
campaign against the Turks. The Albanian leader's behaviour may indeed re- 
flect his “shortsightedness,” but it can equally be an indication of the lack of 
any cooperation between him and Hunyadi. In any case, Bonfini’s much later 
and isolated statement that Hunyadi was so sure of Skanderbeg’s help that 
he was unwilling to accept battle before the arrival of the Albanians may be 
a later construction, but the Italian’s parallel information that the sultan fol- 
lowed the Hungarian army with perfect knowledge of its location — a fact that 
was later attributed to the treachery of Brankovié — is corroborated by both 
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Ottoman and contemporary Christian sources.332 Aeneas Sylvius, the future 
Pope, whose informant was the despot himself through his son-in-law Ulrich 
of Cilli,333 wrote that Murad was fully informed about Hunyadi’s plans as early 
as the time the latter was camping in Moesia, that is, at Nis. Nesri also reports 
that Murad followed Hunyadi to Kosovo Polje.334 

Aeneas, moreover, goes on to say that Murad “although knowing that his 
forces were superior, nevertheless feigned retreat.”355 This tactical maneouvre 
of luring the enemy deep into Ottoman territory had been applied in 1443 and 
tried again in 1445, as mentioned above. In the context of 1448, it may mean 
that Murad deliberately left open the passage to Kosovo Polje, letting Hunyadi 
march into what proved to be a cul-de-sac in the vain hope of quickly unit- 
ing with the Albanians. Then, closing the trap from the north, he left Hunyadi 
with only one option: battle.396 This, after all, was what Hunyadi was also ap- 
parently striving for, meaning the only things he may have regretted were the 
unexpectedly swift arrival of the Ottoman army and the ultimate failure of 
Skanderbeg to join him in time. After five years of futile efforts, he had finally 
achieved his ultimate goal: with the strongest force he was able to muster from 
the realm under his government, he faced the sultan’s army under conditions 
as favourable as he could have imagined — spared from a long march and the 
consequent low morale caused by casualties and harsh weather, and the rela- 
tive freedom to choose the field of battle. 

The Plain of Kosovo: 


extends widely along the border between Serbia and Bulgaria; it is now 
called Rigomezé by the Hungarians and Kosovo Polje by the Serbs, which 
means the Field of Blackbirds. It is divided into two parts by a river, now 
called Sitnica, which, flowing down from the mountains of Illyria, after 
some wandering flows into the Lower Danube.3%” This plain is twenty 
miles long and five miles wide. On both sides it is surrounded by pic- 
turesque mountains, in the manner of a circus, and by the river, the 
mountain slopes, and deep valleys, and its is rendered more vivid by a 
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multitude of tiny villages all around. When first the Hungarians and then 
the Turks descended onto the plain, as if onto a stage, on a farmstead 
close to the river, right at the entrance, an old woman shouted out: “Alas! 
I do not think the Hungarians will this time fight with equal chances; for 
while the crossing of their army stirred up the river for less than a day, 
that of the Turks did so for three days.”338 


The latter river, left unnamed by Bonfini, was the Lab, the northernmost of 
the creeks joining the Sitnica on the plain of Kosovo. The plain itself lay at the 
juncture of some of the most important thoroughfares of the western Balkans, 
the principal settlement being Pristina, once the seat of the Serbian kingdom. 
Unlike the Hungarian Great Plain, that of Kosovo is not entirely flat; it is di- 
vided by hills of varying size into smaller sub-plains. The greatest of these ex- 
tended in the northern part of the Kosovo Polje along the the lower section 
of the Lab. On the south-eastern side it was bordered by an elevation, on the 
eastern extremity of which stood the memorial tomb of Sultan Murad 1, who 
had died in 1389 in what was to become, within a couple of days, the first battle 
of Kosovo Polje. 

It appears to have been here, in the northern part of the Kosovo Polje, some- 
where close to the Sitnica, that Hunyadi was resting with his army when the 
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FIGURE 28 Representation of the battle of Kosovo Polje from the Thuréczy Chronicle. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 
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news of the sultan’s arrival reached him. What happened thereafter is, how- 
ever, a matter for conjecture. It is on the basis of Bonfini’s much later narra- 
tive, and the layout of the terrain, that historians have traditionally presented 
their reconstructions.39 After the emergence of the Ottomans in his rear, Hu- 
nyadi could have continued his march southwards in the hope of finding the 
Albanians, but such a decision would have removed him further from Hun- 
gary, rendering retreat in case of defeat extremely difficult. Bonfini reports on a 
competition between the Hungarians and the Ottomans for the elevation with 
Murad’s tomb on it: whereas the sultan would have regarded the Hungarian oc- 
cupation of the tomb as a bad omen, Hunyadi was apparently looking for a de- 
fendable position from where he could wait for the arrival of the Albanians.34° 
Whatever the case, it was the Hungarians who, after some fierce fighting on 
17 October, became masters of the elevation. It was there that Hunyadi set up 
his wagenburg and arranged the army into battle order the next morning. Still 
according to Bonfini, by taking up a position on the hill the Hungarians would 
have been denied access to both water and pasture for their horses, which 
prompted Hunyadi to accept battle “against his will.” As for the Ottoman army, 
it probably took up position along the Lab, at the very site where the Hungar- 
ians had camped a short time before. 

That the Ottoman army was numerically much superior to the Hungar- 
ians is beyond any doubt. Ottoman sources report that alongside the timariot 
cavalry “from all the provinces” and the janissaries, the irregular light cavalry 
forces and the azabs were also mobilized, and even Ibrahim Bey was requested 
to send auxiliary troops.34! While the sultan’s army in 1448 was certainly big- 
ger than the one which had opposed the Christian forces at Varna, the figure 
of 50-60,000 men seems a gross exaggeration, especially in view of the esti- 
mated overall military capacity of the Ottoman state at the time.34# Whatever 
its real strength, the army was arranged in the traditional order, with the ti- 
mariot cavalry and the akinjis on the wings and the janissaries and the azabs 
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in the centre.3*8 The artillery was distributed among the janissary lines. Having 
learned his lesson from the battle of Varna, Murad secured his rear by forming 
the train into a fortified camp and ordering regular troops to defend it. 

The organization of the Hungarian army on the eve of the battle is far less 
clear; the only detailed description, Bonfini’s battle order, may yet again be 
a reflection of his own time rather than of the mid-fifteenth century. What 
seems probable is that the centre was occupied by Hunyadi’s most experi- 
enced men-at-arms, with the infantry located in their rear, in front of the wa- 
genburg. It is equally likely that those barons who later died in the battle and 
their troops were also placed in the centre, where casualties were to be heavi- 
est. On the wings, men-at-arms were mixed with (Wallachian) light cavalry. 
While Hunyadi himself evidently stood in the middle, the information that 
the leaders of the wings were Benedek Losonci and Istvan Banfi may be an 
arbitrary elaboration by Bonfini on the list he borrowed from Thuréczy. With 
the wagons Hunyadi formed a traditional fortification, the wagons themselves 
being tied to each other with chains and the cannon installed partly on them 
and partly in the gaps in between. As usual, the wagenburg was destined to 
serve as a refuge in case of retreat. 

Reconstructing the battle from the limited evidence offered by a small num- 
ber of sources, written far from the events in both time and space, verges on 
impossible (figure 28). While it is almost a truism that medieval battles rarely 
lasted for more than a couple of hours, that of Kosovo Polje has traditionally 
been imagined as having gone on almost continuously for two or even three 
days.3*4 In view of the apparently limited size of his infantry, Hunyadi’s plan 
may have been to engage the Ottoman wings with relatively smaller forces 
and to try to break and disperse the centre with a massive cavalry charge. 
The lesson he learnt from the defeat at Varna was that, while the timariot 
cavalry was relatively easy to dislocate, success on the wings was not enough 
to break the Ottomans. The battle had to be won in the middle, and the best 
forces accordingly concentrated there. The encounter began in the morning 
of 18 October. In all probability, the Hungarians attacked simultaneously on 
both wings and pushed back the Anatolian and Rumelian cavalry. Whatever 
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Ottoman historians may have written about defeat on the wings, their retreat 
was certainly not a headless flight, however, as the same sources report that 
most of them later returned to the battlefield and fought to the end.3*5 Indeed, 
an episode that Chalkokondyles declares happened on 19 October may have 
taken place on 18, if it happened at all. According to the Byzantine chronicler, 
Turahan Bey attacked the Hungarian left wing from the rear, which resulted in 
the mass surrender of the Wallachian troops.346 Characteristically, apart from 
the initial charge, the sources keep silent about the Hungarian right wing, an 
indication that their routing of the enemy was not as complete as both the Ot- 
toman chroniclers and some modern historians maintain. 

In the wake of the apparent success of the cavalry charge on the wings, 
Hunyadi launched the assault on the Ottoman centre with his men-at-arms, 
the “iron wall” of the Ottoman chroniclers. If one can trust Aeneas Sylvius, 
burning camels were driven against the charging horsemen, “which confused 
the whole cavalry of Janos (Hunyadi).”347 The Azab footmen welcomed the 
galloping Hungarians with a shower of arrows, and the Ottoman artillery was 
also put to use, although its efficiency must have been limited. What sealed 
the fate of the cavalry charge was the superior discipline of the Ottoman in- 
fantry. Unable to resist the “iron wall,” the janissaries moved to the sides, open- 
ing a gap in the middle, where the Hungarian cavalry rushed until it found 
its way blocked by the fortified camp. Closing their ranks again in the rear, 
the janissaries began to kill the enemy horses, “whereupon the infidels were 
trampled down by their own horses.”348 Some of the men-at-arms did manage 
to cut themselves through the Ottoman lines and found shelter in a nearby 
village, whose houses were, however, soon set on fire by the pursuing Ottoman 
horsemen. An indication of the terrible casualties suffered in the centre can 
be seen in the list of the barons killed there; though, as mentioned above, only 
eight names have been retained by later chronicles, the list is certainly far from 
complete.349 

Nothing is known about Hunyadi’s activity after the collapse of the Hungar- 
ian attack on the janissaries. In his own post-battle letter the governor related 
in two brief sentences the events of the night and the subsequent morning, 
his laconism probably justified not by his modesty but by a lack of events to 
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narrate.35° Some Ottoman chroniclers report that he fought his way back to the 
wagenburg?*! while others maintain that he fled and was already on his way 
north (figure 29).°52 Hunyadi’s return to the wagenburg is rather unlikely; we 
know that the infantry defending it was cut down to the last man on Saturday, 
and it must have been extremely difficult for the governor to break through the 
Ottoman lines after that. While it is indeed possible that at least some of the 
cavalry managed to return to the wagenburg after the aborted assault, the view 
that the two sides were still evenly matched by sunrise on 19 October is pure 
fiction, based on Bonfini’s narrative. 


FIGURE 29 Hunyadi’s escape after the battle of Kosovo Polje. Historicising picture by Balint 
Kiss, 1841. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL GALLERY, BUDAPEST. 
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In fact, the battle was, as that of Mohacs would be 78 years later, essentially 
lost after the collapse of the cavalry charge. Without the support of the cavalry, 
the infantry, dependent as it was on the wagenburg, had no chance of saving 
itself. Alongside the letter of Hunyadi himself, it is a brief passage in Aeneas’s 
report that illuminates the events of the night of 18 to 19 October. Both tell 
that the opposing parties kept each other under fire with missiles overnight, 
but it is evident from the events of the previous day that it was no longer a 
fight on equal terms.*5? Most importantly, there was no night raid against the 
janissaries in the manner narrated by Chalkokondyles and accepted by most 
Hungarian historians dealing with the battle.*5* What happened, in fact, was 
that, under the cover of darkness, the Ottoman infantry approached the wa- 
genburg and fired at it with both small cannon and other missile weapons, 
while the defenders responded with similar means. The chief goal of keeping 
the troops within the wagenburg under fire all night long must have been to 
prevent them from having a rest. Then, at dawn on 19 October, the final assault 
was launched from so close a range that the defenders could not use their can- 
non any more. The Ottoman infantry broke into the wagenburg and “partly 
cut down those they found inside, partly took them prisoner.”?5> According to 
Aeneas, the Czechs and Germans perished to the last man.3° 

As with all major battles fought with the Ottomans, that of Kosovo Polje was 
considerably bloodier than most encounters fought between Christian armies, 
but the excessive casualties traditionally reported have to be rejected.3°” Even 
though the janissaries, involved, as at Varna, in fierce hand-to-hand combat, must 
have suffered serious losses, in the final count the Hungarian casualties were 
probably more considerable, especially as the infantry in the wagenburg was 
all killed. Moreover, as the list of fallen barons shows, the ranks in the middle 
were also decimated by the Ottoman infantry.25° On the wings, the casualties 
must have been more limited, especially because the chances for escape were 
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considerably better there. Many people were captured by the Ottoman raiders 
during the pursuit, including Sebestyén Rozgonyi*5? and Mihaly Csornai, who 
was later released by Murad against the security of his own son, Miklés Csornai, 
as a hostage; the latter died in Ottoman captivity, however.36° Hunyadi himself 
was taken prisoner by the retainers of Despot George and, although he regained 
his liberty before the year was out, the relationship between the Hunyadis and 
the Brankovi¢ suffered another wound that would never heal completely. 

“The use of offensive strategy presupposes great strength and overall su- 
periority compared with the enemy. If there is no numerical advantage, it is 
absolutely necessary that the quality of the troops should be higher.”3© It is 
evident that Hunyadi was under no illusions as to the numerical superiority 
of the Ottomans; what he may consequently have put his hopes in was the su- 
perior quality of his own troops. Yet the encounter on the Kosovo Polje proved 
once and for all that in open battle the charge of heavily-armoured Hungarian 
cavalry, however feared by the Ottomans, was not enough against the drill of 
the janissary corps and the special tactics of the timariot cavalry that were 
based on repeated deflection, retreat, and rearrangement. In the absence of 
comparable numbers of light cavalry forces, the only way of engaging the Ot- 
tomans with the hope of success would have been the availability of trained 
infantry comparable to the janissaries, yet Hunyadi’s Hungary lacked the finan- 
cial resources needed to maintain such forces on the required scale. In October 
1448 Hunyadi had the battle he had been seeking for years, with no foolhardy 
king to foil his plans and with strong support from the Hungarian nobility. The 
defeat accordingly meant the final collapse of Hunyadi’s offensive strategy. But 
its long-term consequences were equally important. In the almost eight de- 
cades that were to pass before Mohacs, no Hungarian government ever tried to 
engage the Ottomans in open battle on their own territory. Quite the contrary, 
it was the very fear of any such encounter that was to have an ever-increasing 
impact on the conduct of policies, foreign and military alike. 


7 On the Defensive: From Kosovo Polje to Belgrade, 1448-1456 


Inevitably, the bloodbath in Kosovo had important consequences for Hunya- 
di. In the short term, Despot Brankovi¢ was offered the opportunity to take 
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revenge for his humiliation four years before. In exchange for his liberty, the 
governor was forced to promise the restitution of the despot’s estates in Hun- 
gary, leaving his elder son Laszlé at Smederevo as a hostage.?®2 Of course, Hu- 
nyadi did not have the slightest intention of keeping his promise and set about 
the restoration of his authority as soon as he had joined the Hungarian prel- 
ates and barons at Szeged in December 1448.3®? Alleging that he had made his 
promise under duress (in vinculis), the governor turned to Pope Nicholas v, 
who duly absolved him of all promises towards Brankovié. But Hunyadi did not 
stop there: in 1450, he called for the conviction of the despot of infidelity, on 
the grounds that he had deliberately transferred several Hungarian barons and 
nobles into Ottoman captivity. After threatening him with war, however, Hu- 
nyadi finally managed to forge a compromise with the despot via the media- 
tion of Palatine Laszlé Garai: Brankovi¢é acknowledged himself and his family 
to be indebted to Hunyadi to the enormous sum of 150,000 florins, in return for 
which he left the most valuable part of his Hungarian lands in the governor’s 
hands by right of pledge. The conflict was eventually settled in August 1451, 
when Hunyadi’s younger son, Matthias, was betrothed to the despot’s grand- 
daughter, Countess Elizabeth of Cilli, with the stipulation that in case the 
marriage failed to materialize because of any fault on the despot’s part all the 
latter’s castles and other estates in Hungary would be Hunyadi’s and his sons’ 
as perpetual property alongside those they already were holding in pledge.36* 
Another consequence of the defeat was the realization that Hunyadi’s strat- 
egy, based on the idea of defeating the sultan’s army in one decisive encounter, 
after which the Ottomans could be driven out of Europe in a series of self- 
financing follow-up campaigns, was unrealistic. It is not that Hunyadi himself 
reduced his ambitions: as early as the end of December he was planning to 
“reassume the defense of faith and homeland” (ad reassumendam fidei patrie- 
que defensionem) and intended to put pressure on the Ottomans again lest the 
consequences of the defeat offer them time to rest and gather their forces once 
more.3® He promised not to give up the fight until he either gained vengeance 
for the defeat or was dead on the battlefield.3®* Accordingly, he decided to stay 
close to the southern borders for some time, especially since, in the early spring 
of 1449, new Ottoman military preparations were reported from the region of 
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Vidin.3°7 Soon after, however, evidently under pressure from the political elite 
of the realm, he had to abandon whatever plans he had for the continuation 
of the Ottoman war. After two crushing defeats, he too may have realized that 
the chances of a successful offensive outside the borders were weak as long 
as the kingdom remained politically and economically divided. Late in April, 
Hunyadi, who had previously travelled to Buda, returned to Temesvar, accom- 
panied by a number of barons, who were to be dispatched “to conclude a truce 
with the Turks.”368 In the course of May, Palatine Garai and Voevode Ujlaki 
proceeded to Smederevo and there authorized Despot George to mediate a 
seven-year truce with the sultan based on conditions detailed in the charter, 
the most important of which were a reduction of the tribute paid by Wallachia 
and Serbia to the Ottomans during the truce and the remission of the debt 
owed to the sultan by the king of Bosnia. These demands were evidently aimed 
at providing a period of recovery for the buffer states protecting Hungary, but 
are extremely unlikely to have been accepted by Murad. Not surprisingly, the 
despot was also empowered to make an arrangement “as in the time of the em- 
peror Sigismund,’ that is with no such concessions on the Ottomans’ part.369 
It was also in order to increase the security of the Hungarian borders that in 
November 1449 Janos Korogyi, the ban of Macsé, took a new oath of allegiance 
from the king of Bosnia, who promised not to assist the Ottomans in any un- 
dertaking against Hungary.?”° In June 1450, Hunyadi and the Hungarian barons 
also offered to act as arbitrators in the territorial dispute which ranged the king 
of Bosnia and Despot Brankovic against each other.37! 

The efforts of the Hungarian government to maintain the peace were great- 
ly facilitated by the fact that in the last two years of his reign Murad did not 
launch a major campaign in any direction and by the obsession of his succes- 
sor, Mehmed 11, with the conquest of Constantinople.?”2 In December 1449 a 
truce was agreed for a year, not through the mediation of the despot but of the 
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voevode of Wallachia.3”3 Hunyadi used the pause provided by the death of Mu- 
rad in February 1451 and the final agreement concluded with Brankovic¢ in Au- 
gust to organize yet another campaign with the aim of breaking Jiskra’s power 
in the north, but his efforts yielded as little as ever.3”4 In November of the same 
year a three-year peace was agreed to by the new sultan, who needed a safe 
background for his planned siege of Constantinople. Both the Ottomans and 
the Hungarians promised not to construct new forts along the borders during 
the peace and a Hungarian garrison was allowed to stay in the port of Kilia. 
On the other hand, the Ottoman vassal states of Serbia, Bosnia, and Wallachia 
were required to pay their customary tribute to the sultan.3” 

While Mehmed 11 busied himself with preparations for the siege of Con- 
stantinople, Hunyadi was forced to concentrate his attention on the changes 
that were taking place in the countries nominally ruled by Ladislaus v. In 1451, 
a movement started in Bohemia with the aim of securing the release of the 
young monarch from the custody of King (soon Emperor) Frederick, and this 
rapidly gained supporters in both Austria and Hungary. In September 1452, 
Ladislaus was finally delivered by Frederick to Count Ulrich of Cilli (a kinsman 
of the king on his mother’s side),3”6 whereupon Hunyadi, then in the middle of 
a final, desperate attempt to oust Jiskra, was forced to travel to Vienna himself. 
In January 1453 Hunyadi resigned his governorship, but was almost immedi- 
ately appointed as the king’s captain-general in Hungary and as administra- 
tor of the royal revenues there. In practical terms, this meant that, with slight 
restrictions, he continued to monopolize royal power in Hungary, a situation 
that was to cause ever more serious conflict with the king and his protector, 
Count Ulrich, and eventually had fatal consequences in 1456 and 1457.3”” For 
the time being, however, Hunyadi’s position received immense support from 
an event that happened many hundreds of kilometres away from Vienna: the 
conquest of Constantinople by Mehmed 11 on 29 May 1453. 
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The fall of Constantinople, although anything but unexpected, caused con- 
sternation throughout Europe. It also set off a flurry of planning, from Ara- 
gon through Rome to the Reich,?”8 which, however, failed to produce anything 
concrete. Apart from King Alfonso v, who decided to intervene in Albania,?”9 
Hunyadi was the only person to elaborate plans in case the Ottomans con- 
tinued their offensive northwards. He apparently had no doubts about the 
new conqueror’s intention to turn against Hungary as the next target of his 
expansionist drive. In January 1454, Hunyadi held a diet in the king’s name at 
Buda and ordered the raising of a great army under his own leadership, with 
explicit reference to the fall of Constantinople. What he aimed to do with the 
huge number of soldiers that he expected to muster is not clear. While the 
royal troops (banderia nostra regalia) were to be paid from the royal revenues, 
and thus presumably required to serve wherever needed, the four mounted 
archers and two footmen, both equipped with bow and lance, who were to 
muster from every hundred tenant plots, were not expected to cross the Hun- 
garian borders.3®° This certainly hints at a defensive move, with Hunyadi still 
intending to oppose the sultan in open battle, but this time close to the bor- 
ders instead of deep in Ottoman territory. Indeed, during the spring Hunyadi 
authorized Despot Brankovié to mediate a truce with the sultan, who was re- 
ported to be making preparations for a siege of Belgrade. According to the 
despot himself, it was thanks to his efforts that Mehmed eventually desisted 
from the siege and proved willing to accept a peace under the same conditions 
as before.3*! 

Whether it was Hunyadi or the sultan who eventually declined the agree- 
ment cannot be known. Yet whatever Hunyadi’s plans, the domestic political 
situation forced him to stay far from the southern marches in the first half of 
1454. In the spring he led a campaign to pacify the northwestern regions of the 
country, and kept his headquarters at Nagyszombat until the end of June.3®? In 
the meantime, the Reichstag, convoked for April at Regensburg, came up with 
fantastic pan-European plans for the expulsion of the Ottomans from Europe 
— evidently under the influence of threats dropped by Hunyadi that, if Hungary 
received no help from the West, Turkish troops would be permitted to cross 
towards the rest of Europe. This threat was to become a frequently-applied 
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tool of Hungarian foreign policy right up to 1526, but the impression it made 
decreased steadily.3*? At the same time, the councillors in the entourage of 
King Ladislaus v at Prague, among them Bishop Janos of Varad, Hunyadi’s erst- 
while friend and protégé, launched an attempt to break the former governor’s 
monopoly over the royal revenues. Their efforts yielded no results, however, 
unless the almost irreparable breakdown of the relationship between Hunyadi 
and the bishop is regarded as such.3°4 

Hunyadi was still staying in the upper regions of the realm when, in June 
1454, Mehmed 1 started a campaign against Serbia, “violating his pagan faith 
and breaking the truce and peace” that had been concluded in 1451. Despot 
Brankovié tried to oppose the Ottoman army but was defeated and his lands 
were devastated; he took shelter in his Hungarian castle of Becse (today Be¢ej, 
in Serbia).3®5 On 22 July Hunyadi was at Szeged, where the troops had to mus- 
ter, but, as usual, the “great army” planned earlier in the year proved impossible 
to assemble before the harvest was over.38° From Szeged, Hunyadi advanced 
to Belgrade, which he entered on 7 August, and thence proceeded to Keve, 
on the Danube opposite Smederevo. According to Hunyadi’s own version of 
events, it was upon hearing of his arrival at Belgrade that Mehmed 11 decided 
to withdraw to Sofia, whereas others attributed his decision to retreat to the 
threats allegedly made to Constantinople by the king of Aragon and the duke 
of Burgundy. Whatever the case, the sultan left troops in Serbia to hold the 
despot at bay and left with the “most useful” part of his army. Hunyadi had 
returned to Belgrade by the end of August at the latest, and stayed there until 
the middle of September. Then, presumably in October, the captain-general 
crossed the Danube with an army of 8,000 cavalry, defeated the Ottoman forces 
stationed at KruSevac under the command of Firuz Bey, and captured the Bey 
himself. From KruSevac the Hungarian forces left for Bulgaria and plundered 
and burned as far as Pirot, then turned north again and continued the devasta- 
tion up to the walls of Vidin (figure 30).387 

Hunyadi’s raid once again caused enthusiasm comparable to the effects 
of the Long March. Impressed by the eloquence of Piccolomini, the Reichs- 
tag at Frankfurt, elaborating on the decisions endorsed by the assembly at 
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Regensburg, offered a sizeable army for the Ottoman war, but the conditions — 
especially the cooperation of the Italian states in preparing a naval force — 
promised little good for the future.8° Hunyadi continued to stay close to the 
southern marches and arranged an assembly for November 1454 at Pétervarad 
which, however, was soon postponed by the king to January 1455 precisely be- 
cause of the decisions taken at Frankfurt. The diet was to discuss the possibili- 
ties of raising an army in the late spring or the early summer and then send 
envoys to Wiener Neustadt to negotiate with Frederick 111 and the imperial 
delegates about the methods of organizing the planned expedition. In view 
of the numbers targeted, the decrees of the January diet could not have been 
considerably different from those accepted a year before; this time, however, 
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those present engaged themselves by solemn charters and oaths to undertake 
the campaign.3®9 A tax was voted for the expenses, the collection of which was 
to be supervised by Hunyadi’s elder son, Laszl6.39° 

After the diet, a Hungarian delegation led by Hunyadi travelled to Wiener 
Neustadt to negotiate about the planned expedition with Frederick 111 in the 
presence of the Ladislaus v, George Podébrady, the governor of Bohemia, 
and the papal legate. Despite the efforts of the Hungarian envoys®*! nothing 
was concluded, and the whole assembly dissolved upon receiving the news 
of the death of Pope Nicholas v. To make matters even worse for Hunyadi, in 
the spring of 1455 the young king restored to power his uncle, Count Ulrich of 
Cilli, who in September 1453 had been ousted from court by his opponents in 
Austria, and began to press for the restitution of the royal revenues once again. 
In June 1455 the Hungarian prelates and barons met at Gyér to make prepa- 
rations for the forthcoming arrival of Ladislaus v. Despot Brankovic was also 
present, and so he received news of the occupation by the Ottomans of the 
rich mining town of Novo Brdo at the same time as the Hungarian lords.39 Im- 
mediately, Hunyadi came forward with another ambitious but completely un- 
realistic plan for expelling the Ottomans. He promised to equip 10,000 troops, 
Ladislaus was to assemble 20,000 for “the rest of Hungary,” the despot also 
10,000, the Pope and the duke of Burgundy 20,000 each, and the king of Ara- 
gon 10,000. With such a force at his disposal, Hunyadi declared that he could 
defeat the sultan within three months so completely that no foothold would 
remain for him in Europe, especially as “he (i.e. Hunyadi) was an expert to his 
fingertips about the power of the Turks, and of other enemies of the faith, and 
understood perfectly how to wage war against them.”393 The extent to which 
Hunyadi himself believed in his own bombastic promises is difficult to tell,394 
yet the challenge he faced was certainly further complicated by the parallel 
efforts made by Giovanni da Capestrano, a Franciscan friar recently arrived in 
Hungary, to win the old despot over to Catholicism. In the event, the grandiose 
plans bore no fruit, and in late June the captain-general even wanted to send 
his former deputy governor of Transylvania, Miklés Vizaknai, to Mehmed 11 to 
negotiate a truce once more.3% 
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In September, Hunyadi went to Transylvania, as rumours emerged about a 
forthcoming Ottoman campaign against either Moldavia or Wallachia. In the 
event, the voevode of Moldavia promised to pay regular tribute to the sultan, 
which meant that yet another country in the neighbourhood of Hungary ac- 
knowledged Ottoman overlordship. Although considering an intervention, the 
captain-general did not eventually leave Transylvania in the remaining part of 
the year; indeed, it was Wallachian troops supported by Ottoman forces that 
mounted a plundering raid in the county of Hunyad.3°° In November, King 
Ladislaus Vv summoned a diet for 13 January in Pest to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for his residence in Hungary as well as for the defence of the realm. 
These arrangements were evidently aimed at compelling Hunyadi to finally 
release the royal estates and revenues. However, the diet had to be postponed 
until February on account of the hostility of Frederick 111, who was unwilling 
to give up control over his young kinsman to Ulrich of Cilli.29” Hunyadi, who 
was perfectly aware of what would be at stake at the diet, accordingly refused 
to appear there. When he finally did so, in March 1456, it was amid circum- 
stances that fatally undermined the political consensus between king and no- 
bility on the very eve of the Ottoman attack on Belgrade. 


8 The Siege of Belgrade, 1456 


In early March, Hunyadi symbolically handed over the keys of Buda castle to 
the king, who immediately transferred them to Count Ulrich. This was a seri- 
ous affront to the Hungarian barons, and primarily to Palatine Garai, whose 
office had traditionally involved the custody of Buda, but the king was the 
victim of his own situation. Excluded from the revenues of his kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Hungary, even the troops that escorted him to Buda had been 
financed by the count.39° Hunyadi and most of the barons and nobles who had 
assembled for the diet immediately left the capital after reminding the king of 
his promise “not to subdue the Hungarians to the Germans” (non far Todeschi 
superiori de Ungari). Ladislaus, alarmed by the unexpectedly united stance of 
the Hungarian political elite, also fled Buda in the company of Cilli, but was 
soon intercepted and taken back to the capital. Before the end of March, Hu- 
nyadi reappeared before the walls of Pest, this time at the head of an army that 
he had ordered to march from Transylvania. He arrayed his troops in battle 
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order on the Pest side of the Danube, while the king and his entourage were 
watching them from the balconies of the castle on the opposite side. This was 
an obvious act of defiance to royal authority, the meaning of which was cer- 
tainly not lost on the young monarch and his supporters. Although Ladislaus 
consequently graciously received Hunyadi, who had crossed the Danube with 
a small escort, and reappointed him captain-general, it must have been clear 
to all that the conflict between the king and Hunyadi would not be resolved 
peacefully.399 The final showdown was only delayed by the news that Mehmed 
11 had departed for a campaign against Hungary. 

Despite the ominous events in March, on 6 April King Ladislaus solemnly 
engaged himself in the presence of the papal legate Juan de Carvajal to set 
up an army against the Ottomans by 1 August 1456. The date of muster had to 
be postponed, as so many times before and after, because of the shortage of 
supplies available in Serbia and the neighbouring areas and the consequent 
need to wait for the next harvest. On 7 April, however, news arrived that the 
Ottoman offensive had already begun, and its target would probably be Hun- 
gary. It was immediately ordered that an army be dispatched to guard the pas- 
sages of the Danube.?°° This army could be no other than the one already kept 
in arms by Hunyadi from the proceeds of the royal estates and revenues, and 
which was estimated to be some 10,000 strong in March. Thus the accusation, 
frequently levelled at the king in Hungarian historiography, that he simply 
left Hunyadi in the lurch are unfair and misplaced.*® The king did leave for 
Austria in June, but the reason was that Frederick of Habsburg had started his 
intrigues again, and after the incident in March it was only understandable 
that Ladislaus wanted to return to the only principality where he enjoyed the 
support of the majority of the political elite.4°? 

For some time, it was hoped at Buda that a naval force equipped by the 
papacy and other Italian states, as well as a land offensive mounted by Skan- 
derbeg and his Neapolitan auxiliary troops, would help divert the Ottomans 
from Belgrade and bring them to battle in circumstances that had been hoped 
for in 1448, too. Whether Duke Stefan Vuk¢cié did indeed march, supported by 
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Ottoman troops, against the Albanians or not, by early June any chance of such 
cooperation had vanished.*? Yet similar rumours had certainly contributed 
to Mehmed’s decision to leave behind considerable forces to protect his new 
capital.4°4 When, in the last week of May, it became evident that the Ottomans 
were about to attack Hungary, Hunyadi was already camping with his army at 
Szeged. In the second half of June he moved to Temesvar, instead of marching 
south to Belgrade. He originally even intended to advance as far eastwards as 
Karansebes (today Caransebes, in Romania), where he had ordered the Saxons 
of Transylvania to muster by 24 June.*°> The reason for this should be seen 
in the length of the Hungarian defensive line. As in 1442, and later in 1479, 
no concentration of all available troops was possible before the main target 
of the Ottoman campaign had become clear. Hunyadi did not dare leave the 
Temeskéz undefended, and therein lies the explanation for the necessity of 
sending troops into Belgrade after the Ottoman river blockade had been bro- 
ken. Moreover, it was a traditional feature of Ottoman warfare that the main 
thrust of the attack was complemented by diversionary operations in several 
directions, most frequently hitting precisely the Temesk6éz and/or Transylvania 
and Slavonia and Croatia. It was for this reason that neither the forces of Tran- 
sylvania, nor those of Slavonia, could be ordered to defend Belgrade.* 

On 18 June, staying at Hollds, halfway between Szeged and Temesvar, Hunya- 
di expressed his intention to advance to Keve in order to prevent the Ottomans 
from floating their ships from the Morava onto the Danube. He accordingly 
asked legate Carvajal to send there the crusaders who had already been col- 
lected by Giovanni da Capestrano and his observant Franciscan colleagues.1°7 
Capestrano had arrived in Hungary the previous autumn, and since the early 
spring of 1456 had achieved considerable success in mobilizing the population 
of southern Hungary despite the difficulty the simple folk had in following and 
understanding his long Latin sermons (figure 31).4°® Hunyadi’s efforts had bore 
no fruit, however, as the letter of Capestrano from 3 July shows the Ottoman 
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FIGURE 31 Giovanni da Capestrano. Painting by Karoly Lotz, on the basis of the table 
painting made by Bartolomeo Vivarini in 1450. Pannonhalma, Archabbey. 
PHOTO: ANITA CSUKOVITS. 
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fleet in complete control of the Danube. They were reported to have 200 great 
galleys and a large number of smaller vesssels. Not only could they enter the 
Danube unhindered but they also managed to pass by the walls of Belgrade in 
order to establish a river blockade upstream of the castle.*9 

Ottoman military preparations on land were equally impressive. Although 
the fantastic figures preserved by the various narrative sources must be doubt- 
ed, the army which set about the siege of Belgrade was large by contemporary 
standards. A force of between 40,000 and 50,000 fighting men, probably closer 
to the former figure, seems a reasonable estimate, especially since the Otto- 
mans, having left troops to secure Constantinople, seem to have suffered fur- 
ther losses before Smederevo while on their way to Belgrade.*!° Eyewitnesses 
were particularly astonished by the size and range of the Ottoman artillery, 
“never seen by human eye before, nor even imagined by the mind.”"*" The huge 
guns, partly manufactured onsite, were operated by an international team of 
experts.4!2 Indeed, it seems that Mehmed 11 put enormous hope in the effi- 
ciency of his artillery, which three years before had brought about the fall of 
Constantinople. This may be one of the reasons why the sultan failed to block- 
ade the castle from all sides. There are two versions of what happened before 
the decision was taken: one says that it was Mehmed himself who, under the 
influence of the Rumelian border lords, refused to accept the counsel of the 
beylerbey of Rumelia,“? while the other maintains that the sultan was dis- 
suaded from the idea of complete encirclement by some of his entourage.*!+ 
Whatever the case, the concentration of all the Ottoman troops on one side 
left both banks of the Danube, and especially the left bank of the Sava, open 
for the Christians; it was here that the latter were gathering in ever-increasing 
numbers. 

It has repeatedly been stated in Hungarian historiography, in a rare concord 
across ideological and political boundaries, that most of the Hungarian bar- 
ons consciously refused to help Hunyadi in the defence of Belgrade. In this 
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respect, it should first be emphasized that the battle of Kosovo Polje, less than 
eight years before, had decimated the ranks of both barons and nobility and 
considerably restricted the available pool of soldiers. Not even those who had 
returned alive were necessarily in a position to take to the field again. The case 
of Sebestyén Rozgonyi should serve as a salutary reminder here: although he 
did survive the battle, he was taken into Ottoman captivity, and by the time he 
returned to Hungary in 1451 the majority of his estates had been consumed by 
the cost of his ransom.*!6 Secondly, as several examples from the whole period 
examined in this book prove beyond doubt, the roughly 10,000 soldiers recruit- 
ed by Hunyadi was the largest force that could be assembled by mid-summer 
in Hungary. This number also comprised several contingents equipped by oth- 
er barons, such as Janos K6rdégyi, Miklés Ujlaki, and Laszl6 Kanizsai, as well as 
most of those nobles who, thanks largely to the incessant wars of Hunyadi, had 
already been transformed in all but name into professional mercenaries by the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Finally, it was not only the royal revenues that 
the captain-general kept firmly in his own hands but also the entire southern 
defences of the kingdom with the exception of Slavonia and Croatia. It was 
thus not without reason that he was expected to perform duties that in normal 
conditions would have been carried out by the ruler. 

As the “key to the realm,” the castle of Belgrade was easily the biggest and 
most fully fortified border stronghold of Hungary. As has been seen above, in 
1440 it had survived an Ottoman siege amid complete political anarchy in the 
country, and in 1521 a garrison traditionally estimated to between 700 and 900 
soldiers was to defy a much larger Turkish army than the one in 1456 for more 
than a month.4!” Belgrade was built on a triangle-shaped promontory at the 
confluence of the Danube and the Sava. The castle itself stood on the tip of 
the promontory and consisted of several smaller units that could be defended 
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played, especially in his later report, the part played by the other Christian participants in 
the battle, Hunyadi included. Moreover, there are important factual differences between 
the first letter, written by Tagliacozzo in Italian immediately after the siege of Belgrade, 
and the second, much longer and in Latin, which he composed years later in Italy. These 
differences have been generally ignored by historians. 

416 DL 88254; DL 15356. Janos Zsegnyei, from Saros county, had likewise fallen into Ottoman 
captivity after the battle on Kosovo Polje and only returned to Hungary several years lat- 
er. In the meantime his kinsmen had all died heirless and his lands were consequently 
occupied by the husbands of his female relatives — DL 15258 (1458). 

417. Onthe difficulties of establishing the size of the Belgrade garrison in 1521 see Chapter 6, 1, 
below. It was certainly smaller than in 1456, however. 
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even if the rest had been taken by the besiegers. Below the castle, the town, 
likewise comprising a number of districts, was separated from the castle by 
strong walls, with only one fortified gate and a drawbridge leading into the 
citadel. On the riverside, the high land on the bank offered sufficient protec- 
tion against assault, and on the landward side, which was flat, the town was 
defended by a double wall and a moat.*!® Due to its location, Belgrade could 
only be besieged from the south, but a blockade of the two rivers above the fort 
with sufficient naval forces could easily hinder the transport of additional sup- 
plies into the castle. This, in any case, was only possible from the fortified port 
where the Danube flotilla was based. This was protected by a chain stretched 
between two towers.*!9 The Ottomans duly closed off the promontory south of 
Belgrade between the Sava and the Danube and established a blockade, con- 
sisting of anchored vessels chained together, across the Danube above Zimony 
(today Zemun, part of Belgrade). 

Like that of the Ottoman army, the strength of the Belgrade garrison is a 
matter for conjecture.*?° De la Brocquiere thought in 1433 that the castle could 
host as many as 5,000-6,000 horse, and this corresponds exactly to the infor- 
mation preserved by the Ottoman historian Sadeddin, though he was writing 
much later.4#! Yet such a large number of troops, added to the civilian popu- 
lation, would have presented the defenders with almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties of supply, and it is more probable that the strength of the garrison 
only reached this level after Hunyadi had sent in further reinforcements on 
14 July.422 A German report, written after the siege was over, refers to more 
than 12,000 Christian soldiers in Belgrade — Hungarians, Germans, and Poles 
— but this figure probably reflects the total force at Hunyadi’s disposal.*? It 
is in fact very likely that the captain-general, in accordance with his favoured 
way of making war, wanted to keep the numbers of his field army as high as 
possible and initially entrusted the defence of Belgrade to a relatively small 


418 Onthe position and structure of Belgrade see Jefferson, Holy Wars, 236-37, on the basis of 
de la Brocquiére’s description. See also Bonfini, III/9, 35-40. 

419 Dela Brocquiére, Le Voyage d’Outremer, 212. 

420 For calculations on the numbers in the garrison, Hunyadi’s field army, and the crusaders 
see Kubinyi, “A nandorfehérvari diadal,” in idem, Nandorfehérvart6l Mohdcsig, 14-20. 

421 Thury, T6rék torténetirok, 153. 

422 Hungarian historians nevertheless generally posit that there were more than 20,000 sol- 
diers within Belgrade by the end of the siege, clearly an impossibly high number. For 
the most detailed examination of the siege of Belgrade and its background see Gabor 
Barta, Nandorfehérvar, 1456 (Budapest: Mora Ferenc Kényvkiad6, 1985) and, most recently, 
Valentin Cseh, A ndndorfehérvari csata 1456 (Budapest: Zrinyi, 2016). 

423 lorga, Notes et extraits, IV, 131. 
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but carefully selected group of soldiers. The garrison was commanded by Hu- 
nyadi’s brother-in-law, Mihaly Szilagyi, and Janos Geszti, previously Ujlaki’s 
deputy in the banship of Macso.*#4 

Nor can the overall number of crusaders, mobilized by Capestrano and his 
companions, be established with any precision. After a recruiting campaign 
in Bohemia and Germany, the Franciscan had been touring southern Hungary 
for several months, and it is evident that his call to arms fell on receptive ears 
among the population of the regions most frequently devastated by the Ot- 
tomans. He had also mobilized a considerable number of crusaders in the 
German territories, but these only reached Belgrade long after the siege was 
over. Closest to reality seems to be the figure of Tagliacozzo, an enthusiastic 
but close observer, who in his detailed account of the siege put the number of 
crusaders at about 27,000.75 It is in fact very doubtful that considerably more 
could have been kept together in view of the difficulties of supply that also 
hindered the regular army from assembling on time. These troops, mainly con- 
sisting of peasants and craftsmen, could not act as substitutes for professional 
or trained soldiers, of course, and Hunyadi accordingly had his reservations 
about their employment. But their religious zeal, coupled with desperation 
fuelled by the constant Ottoman raids, certainly made them burn with desire 
to fight the invaders.*?6 In the event, their readiness to oppose an enemy for 
which they would have been no match in a pitched battle was to play a decisive 
role at a crucial moment of the encounter (figure 32). 

After the Ottoman army had been arrayed in battle order in front of Bel- 
grade, in the first days of July the bombardment of the walls started. Although 
the sources speak about considerable damage that the enemy guns of an infi- 
nite number of calibres made in the fortifications, and Hunyadi himself, after 
the siege, compared the castle to a plain to indicate the extent of destruction,*2” 
it is in fact very much open to doubt whether the Ottoman siege artillery could 
have demolished sufficiently at least certain sections of the walls before the 


424 The “Spanish” captain called “(Juan) Bastida,” who has appeared repeatedly in Hungarian 
scholarship dealing with the siege (e.g. Elekes, Hunyadi, 440, and Held, Hunyadi, 159), 
never existed; this name apparently derived from Giovanni da Tagliacozzo’s Victoriae mi- 
rabilis and is simply a distortion of Janos Geszti. See Od6n Bélcskey, Capistrandi Szent 
Janos élete és kora, 3 vols. (Székesfehérvar: Debreczenyi Istvan Kényvnyomdaja, 1923-24), 
II, 293, n. 6. 

425 Szerbia, 381. 

426 “tucti actissimi ad combactere’” — ibid. 

427 “In tantum enim castrum per ictus bombardarum destruxit, quod ipsum castrum non 
castrum sed campum dicere possumus’” — ibid., 208. This oft-cited passage obviously 
served to underline the necessity of continuing operations against the Ottomans. 
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FIGURE 32 The fortress of Belgrade and the crusaders’ camp on a miniature from the 

Thurdczy Chronicle. 

HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


assault was ordered, a fortnight after the siege had begun.*?8 The well-informed 
narrative of the Janissary argues for a more sceptical view when asserting that 
the sultan himself wanted to continue the battering for two more weeks, but 
he was talked into ordering a premature attack by the janissary agha.4?9 In 
fact, Mehmed’s decision to command a general assault on 21 July must have 
been a consequence of the realization on the Ottoman side that the chances 
of breaking the defenders’ morale by artillery fire dwindled considerably since 
the besiegers’ river blockade over the Danube had been dispersed by Hunyadi, 
and thus the way opened for both provisions and reinforcements to be sent 
into the castle. 

Hunyadi was perfectly aware that breaking the Ottoman river blockade was 
the key to the successful defence of Belgrade. He had accordingly assembled 


428 Inhis letter of 13 July, written more than a week after the siege had begun, Despot George 
wrote that the besiegers had demolished only one tower (“iam unam turrim destruxit per 
totum”) (ibid., 205). Cf. the report, based on eyewitness accounts, of 25 August (Iorga, 
Notes et extraits, 1v, 146): “dy stat Kriechen-Weissenburg (i.e. Belgrade) ist nit so gar zer- 
brochen gewesen durch den Turcken, dann an ainer Ende dez selben Purch” (my italics). 
In any case, the castle remained sufficiently defendable for the army that arrived in early 
November with the king and Count Ulrich to desist from a regular siege after the count 
had been assasinated by Laszl6 Hunyadi. The two and a half months that had passed in 
the meantime would certainly not have been enough to fully repair a castle previously 
destroyed to the ground. 

429 Memoirs of aJanissary, 107. 
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a flotilla below Szalankemén (today Slankamen, in Serbia) which consisted 
mainly of merchant vessels that had been hastily transformed into war- 
ships.*9° Their prows were fortified in order to enable them to cut through the 
chains holding together the enemy galleys and packed with soldiers ready for 
close combat, as well as with guns for the destruction of the Ottoman vessels. 
Hunyadi had also called on the defenders to attack from the rear at the given 
moment. On 14 July, the captain-general ordered his flotilla to move against the 
Ottoman blockade, while he and Janos Kordgyi followed the vessels with their 
troops on both banks of the Danube. At the same time, the Hungarian ships 
stationed in the port of Belgrade also sallied forth. In a river battle that lasted 
for several hours the Ottoman fleet was dispersed, its galleys being encircled by 
the smaller but quicker Hungarian ships and their crews either slaughtered or 
forced to jump into the water and try to reach the riverbank by swimming. 
Several Turkish vessels were taken, others sunk into the Danube. According to 
Tagliacozzo, the entire Ottoman squadron could have been intercepted by the 
Christians if several among their own ships had not caught fire “because of the 
imprudence of the gunners.’4%! As soon as the river blockade was dispersed, 
reinforcements and especially supplies were carried into Belgrade through the 
Danube port.*9? On 15 July Hunyadi himself entered the fort with his battle- 
hardened troops and ordered the crusaders to move to the left bank of the 
Sava, with the evident aim of preventing the Ottomans from crossing the river. 

By then Mehmed 11 must have become aware of the consequences of his 
failure to encircle Belgrade as completely as possible. Although the pounding 
of the walls continued for five more days, an epidemic, which had been raging 
in the region even before the siege, began to take its toll not only among the 
garrison of Belgrade but also in the Ottoman camp. As three years earlier at 
Constantinople, the besiegers’ efforts were chiefly directed at filling the moat, 
thereby preparing the ground for a general assault. The defenders tried to re- 
pair the damaged fortifications under cover of night and to close off breaches 
with makeshift structures consisting of whatever materials were at hand. The 
guns located in Belgrade, which had elicited the admiration of de la Broc- 
quiére two decades before, were also constantly at work, and their efficiency 
was Clearly indicated by the death of the beylerbey of Rumelia, Dayi Karaca, 
caused by a Hungarian canonball hitting the Ottoman artillery emplacement 
he was standing by.*3 On 20 July the Ottoman guns were silenced, an evident 


430 = Szerbia, 205. 

431 Ibid. 383-84. 

432 Chalkokondyles (Kaldellis, Histories), 11, 233. 

433 Memoirs of a Janissary, 107; Chalkokondyles (Kaldellis, Histories), 11, 233-35. 
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sign to the defenders that an assault would shortly be launched. During the 
night Hunyadi accordingly further strengthened the garrison, mainly replacing 
the tired and invalid with fresh troops selected from among the crusaders, and 
taking the few remaining civilians to the relative safety of the citadel. 

In the evening of 21 July, having sounded a “miraculous drum,’ from which 
Hunyadi, “who knows their customs, understood that they were about to give 
a general battle,’ the Ottoman infantry, the azabs followed by the janissaries, 
stormed towards the walls.*94 Although the Christian sources write in truly he- 
roic terms about the repulsion of the assault,495 it is beyond doubt that the 
attack was not sufficiently prepared by the previous artillery bombardment 
and that the Ottoman infantry did not enjoy the numerical superiority that 
would have been necessary to take the castle by force. Nervertheless, they man- 
aged to break into the town at several points, a success which seems to have 
been made possible by the fact that Hunyadi had deliberately withdrawn his 
best troops into the citadel. When the invaders, their confidence strengthened 
by the seemingly easy triumph over the outer walls,*3® were heading for the 
citadel, Hunyadi sallied forth with his fresh troops; then “in a short time we saw 
the Janissaries running back out of the city, fleeing, and the Hungarians run- 
ning after them and beating them.’*3” When this happened exactly is a matter 
for speculation; Hunyadi wrote subsequently that the fighting had lasted dur- 
ing the whole night and right into the late morning of 22 July and that he had 
fought two encounters with the intruders in the middle of the castle “as on a 
field” (tamquam in uno campo) (figure 33).438 

The casualties on the Ottoman side do not seem to have been very large: the 
most reliable account tells of 400 wounded and an unknown number of, “but 
not many,’ dead.*99 It must consequently have been not the losses suffered 


434 = Szerbia, 384. 

435 Tagliacozzo in Szerbia, ibid.; Thurdczy, 269-70; Bonfini, III/8, 65ff. 

436 Both Tursun Bey (Thury, Térdk torténetirok, 78) and Chalkokondyles (Kaldellis, Histories, 
II, 235) report that the Ottoman soldiers, once within the walls, set about plundering the 
town. 

437. Memoirs of a Janissary, 107; Chalkokondyles (Kaldellis, Histories), 11, 235-37. 

438 In fact, there is another version of events, preserved by accounts also informed by Hu- 
nyadi himself, which asserts that the Ottoman assault was launched not in the evening 
of 21 July but in the morning of the following day (Iorga, Notes et extraits, 1V, 132-33). This 
version, which also relates that Hunyadi was warned before the assault by Christian cap- 
tives who had escaped from the Ottoman camp, is in keeping with both the narrative of 
Chalkokondyles and that of the Janissary, who says that the Ottomans as a rule launch 
the final assault at dawn. Which of the two narrative traditions should be favoured, or in 
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FIGURE 33 The siege of Belgrade, with the figure of Giovanni da Capestrano in the middle. 
Mural painting in the Franciscan church at Olomouc (Czech Republic). 
PHOTO: ANITA CSUKOVITS. 


during the assault but the realization of the real strength of the defending forc- 
es that induced the sultan to change his tactics. A more serious problem than 
the failed assault was created by the fact that all the wagons and ropes used to 
move the heavy guns, piled up under a single roof, were destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the night, and thus the guns were impossible to move. Leaving a number 
of tents behind, Mehmed ordered his cavalry to feign retreat, with the evident 
aim of enticing the defenders from the fortress and engaging them ina pitched 
battle.44° This, indeed, would have been the only option available for the 
Ottomans to profit from their vastly superior numbers. Hunyadi seems to have 
understood this and accordingly prohibited his troops from leaving the castle. 
Some of the crusaders, however, with no experience of Ottoman warfare, and 
perhaps perceiving that the enemy “cannons were left bare,’ began to leave 
the city in small groups, soon to be joined by some of their fellows from the 
opposite bank of the Sava. 

What happened thereafter exerted a decisive influence on the course 
of events, but is extremely difficult to disentangle from the sources.4! The 


440 Ibid., and Thury, Térék térténetirok, 78. 
441 Cf. the very sober assessment by Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 143-44. 
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Ottomans turned upon the crusaders who had set about pillaging the aban- 
doned Ottoman tents “and killed them all the way to the earthworks.’4#? It was 
at this juncture that Hunyadi sallied forth at the head of his cavalry and at- 
tacked the enemy from the rear. It seems that, according to Mehmed’s plan, 
the Ottoman timariot cavalry had already moved some way from Belgrade, for 
otherwise Hunyadi would certainly have refrained from leaving the castle, and, 
moreover, it is completely improbable that thousands of crusaders could have 
crossed the Sava with the entire Ottoman cavalry on the other side. The fact 
that the janissary agha himself, who had previously persuaded the sultan to 
launch the assault instead of continuing to batter the walls, was killed in the 
mélée indicates that it was the janissaries wnom Mehmed ordered to march 
against the crusaders. Surprised by the impact of Hunyadi’s charge, the Otto- 
man infantry retreated as far as the sultan’s fortified camp, abandoning all the 
artillery to the Christians. Then Mehmed himself joined the fight, killing some 
people with his own hands, but was soon wounded and had to abandon the 
field. In the late afternoon the arrival of some of the Anatolian cavalry stabi- 
lized the Ottoman lines, but it was evident that the siege could not be contin- 
ued. The Christians pulled the smaller guns into the castle and nailed up the 
larger ones. Deprived of his artillery, and with himself wounded, Mehmed gave 
the order to break camp and the Ottoman army departed from Belgrade before 
day dawned on 23 July.**#8 

At the final count, the successful defence of Belgrade was facilitated by a 
number of factors. The single most important was the failure of the Ottomans 
to establish a full blockade, which permitted a constant flow of supplies into 
the castle — a lesson they learned to the full, as the events of 1521 were to dem- 
onstrate. A hardly less important factor was the refusal to continue battering 
the walls for some time before the assault was ordered. Thirdly, the Ottoman 
leaders may have seriously underestimated the crusaders’ willingness and ca- 
pacity to fight, an error that certainly played a part in Mehmed’s decision to 
remove the bulk of his cavalry before the decisive encounter. On the Christian 
side, Hunyadi’s extensive preparations for the defence, made possible by his 
exclusive control over the royal resources and his related ability to mobilize 
considerable numbers of troops at short notice, played as important a role as 
did his brilliant decision to intervene swiftly when the crusaders came under 
pressure from the janissaries. The victory was the source of much rejoicing 


442 Memoirs of aJanissary, 109. 
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throughout Europe,*** shaking again the myth of Ottoman invincibility that 
had started to conquer Christian minds after the crushing defeats of 1444 and 
1448, and the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Faithful to his ideas, Hunyadi wanted to use the general enthusiasm to go 
on the offensive again and make another attempt to drive the Ottomans from 
Europe. As the sultan had lost his principal troops, and most significantly 
his infantry, wrote Hunyadi to Palatine Garai, “if anyone now only wanted to 
proceed with an army against the (Ottoman) emperor, it would be easier to 
occupy his realm than ever before.’*45 His efforts received considerable sup- 
port from the aged Pope, Callixtus 111, who had already set up a squadron of 
galleys in order to open a second front in the Aegean.**6 However, by the time 
the fleet, completed by a handful of Aragonese vessels, reached the Greek ar- 
chipelago, Hunyadi had died. He succumbed (on u August) to the epidemic 
that also carried off many of the garrison and the crusaders and which in itself 
made the immediate continuation of the war hopeless. Under the pressure of 
pestilence and mounting social unrest, Hunyadi and Capestrano decided to 
disperse the crusaders just days after the siege had ended.**” Nor did the old 
Franciscan have much time left: he followed the captain-general to the grave 
on 23 October at Ujlak where, shortly before his passing, he was visited by King 
Ladislaus v, on his fateful journey towards Belgrade. As it was to appear, the 
death of the indefatigable Hunyadi took the whole idea of trying to defeat the 
Ottomans in one decisive battle in the course of an offensive campaign, prefer- 
ably deep in Ottoman territory, off the agenda. His strategy had failed to work; 
it remained to see whether the different approaches of his successors would 
yield more enduring results. 


444 Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 144. 

445 Szerbia, 208. 

446 Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 145-46. 

447 According to Tagliacozzo, the crusaders threatened rebellion when they were prohibited 
from pursuing the Ottomans. It was for this reason that Capestrano decided to disband 
them immediately: Bélcskey, Capistranoi Szent Janos, 11, 340. 


CHAPTER 4 


From Belgrade to Vienna: King Matthias and 
the Ottomans, 1458-1483 


1 Securing the Borders, 1458-1466 


11 Hungary and the Fall of Serbia, 1457-1459 

Despite the serious losses under the walls of Belgrade that the Ottoman army 
had suffered in human casualties and Mehmed 11 himself in prestige, their fail- 
ure to take the castle did not halt Ottoman expansion in the Balkans, nor did 
it put a check on Turkish raiding towards the southern regions of Hungary. 
Although no offensive on the scale of 1456 was to be mounted until 1521, the sys- 
tematic destruction of the frontier zone continued without considerable inter- 
ruption and smaller strongholds were regularly besieged. Moreover, evidently 
under the influence of the aborted siege of Belgrade, Mehmed 11 changed his 
strategy of conquest and decided to suppress the belt of buffer states that still 
protected Hungary from the south and to consolidate Ottoman influence in 
the Balkans.! The final occupation of Serbia in 1458-59 and the fall of the me- 
dieval Bosnian state in 1463 meant that Hungary became a direct neighbour of 
the Ottoman Empire along a border that ran from Transylvania right down to 
the Adriatic Sea and so, consequently, the area to be defended by Hungarian 
troops financed from the Hungarian treasury extended considerably. 

The crusaders’ efforts were not meant to end with the deaths of Janos Hu- 
nyadi and Giovanni da Capestrano in 1456.” King Ladislaus v left Vienna in Au- 
gust with the declared aim of continuing the anti-Ottoman war, and although 
Hungarian scholarship has traditionally endorsed the view that his goal was 
merely to break the power of the Hunyadis by force of arms, this view is rath- 
er a reflection of the equally traditional bias in favour of the great Hunyadi 
and his sons than a correct interpretation of the king’s real intentions.? From 
Buda, where he arrived around the middle of September, Ladislaus advanced 


1 Ferenc Szakaly and Pal Fodor, “A kenyérmezei csata (1479. oktéber 13.),’ Hadtérténelmi Kézle- 
meények 111, 1998, 310. 

2 See Housley, Crusading and the Ottoman Threat, 14-15. 

3 Jozsef Teleki Gr, Hunyadiak kora Magyarorszagon, 5 vols. (Pest: Emich Gusztav, 1852-56), II, 
454; Vilmos Fraknoi, Hunyadi Matyas kirdly, 1440-1490 (Budapest: Magyar Térténelmi Tarsu- 
lat, 1890), 34; Elekes, Hunyadi, 441. 
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southwards along the right bank of the Danube with troops hired by Count 
Ulrich of Cilli, arriving in the second week of October at Futak, where the army 
was to assemble. His aim was still to march against the Ottomans.* 

Alongside the new wave of crusaders coming from the Empire, the assembly 
at Futak witnessed the muster of “professional” troops in considerable num- 
bers, led by various German, Czech, and Hungarian princes and lords. Also 
present in the king’s camp was the elderly despot of Serbia, George Brankovic, 
with some 1,500 troops, and the king of Bosnia sent his forces there as well. The 
most important precondition for sustaining the war effort was, however, an 
agreement to be forged between the king and Janos Hunyadi’s heirs, his elder 
son Laszlo and his brother-in-law Mihaly Szilagyi, who held not only Belgrade 
but also a great number of other royal possessions and resources that had been 
administered by the late Hunyadi as governor and later as captain-general but 
which were now wanted by the king. While Laszlo Hunyadi himself was appar- 
ently willing to reach a compromise with Ladislaus v and appeared personally 
in the camp at Futak, his uncle, Szilagyi, a crude soldier of middling noble 
stock, remained intransigent and refused to open the gates of Belgrade to the 
royal troops. Instead, Ladislaus v was forced to enter in the company of Count 
Ulrich and a handful of followers only.5 What happened thereafter, on 9 No- 
vember 1456, will never be entirely clear; the most probable version of events 
is that Laszl6 Hunyadi and Szilagyi, together with some of their accomplices 
who had been previously hidden in a neighbouring room, provoked a brawl 
with the quick-tempered count and cut him to pieces.® 

While shortly before the fatal encounter in the castle of Belgrade it was 
still planned that the army would spend the winter in Transylvania and the 
offensive would be continued in the spring of 1457,’ the slaughter of the king’s 
closest male relative by Laszlo Hunyadi and his accomplices rendered any co- 
operation between the royalists and the supporters of the Hunyadi party an 
impossibility. Within days of the murder the crusaders were ordered to cross 
the Sava and head for home along the Danube, and the mercenaries recruited 


4 “erverstee nicht anders den unsers genedigs herren chunigs genad werd sich selbs in aigener 
person mit all den sein geben in den zug” — DF 242544. 

5 On the assembly of Futak see Palosfalvi, “Tettes vagy aldozat,’ 397-99. 
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Johannes Grabmayer, “Das Opfer war der Tater. Das Attentat von Belgrad 1456 — Uber Ster- 
ben und Tod Ulrichs 11. von Cilli,” Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsfor- 
schung 11, 2003, 286-316. See also Fabio Forney, “Enea Silvio Piccolomini e la congiura contro 
Ulrich von Cilli,” in F. Forner, C.M. Monti and P.G. Schmitt (eds.), Margarita amicorum. Studi 
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by the late count were also commanded to disband. Ladislaus v was retained 
by Laszl6 Hunyadi and Szilagyi in what amounted to an honourable captivity 
and taken to Temesvar, where he was forced to grant Hunyadi and Szilagyi im- 
munity for the murder of Count Ulrich. From Temesvar the king returned to 
Buda in the company of Laszlé Hunyadi, Szilagyi remaining in command of 
Belgrade.® 

The legate of Pope Callixtus 111, Cardinal Juan de Carvajal, who had also 
been present in the king’s camp at Futak, did his best to fuel the crusading 
zeal in spite of the seemingly unresolveable rift within the Hungarian political 
elite.? His situation was far from easy, for in January a “man dressed in the man- 
ner of a Turk” was staying at Buda, and he was commonly thought to be an en- 
voy sent by the Ottomans to the king.!° Citing a letter he had recently received 
from Rome, Carvajal outlined the Pope’s new plans for a naval offensive with 
the participation of the kings of Portugal and Aragon, and threatened with 
excommunication all who engaged in peace talks with the Ottomans. Despite 
his efforts to avoid the final breakdown of the crusade, the cardinal soon had to 
realise that neither the king nor the Hungarian barons were willing to continue 
the war against the Ottomans, not even with crusaders." As for Ladislaus v, his 
primary aims were to recover the royal estates and revenues still held by the 
Hunyadi party and to secure for himself the Cilli inheritance, which had be- 
come lordless after the death of the heirless Count Ulrich, and to which Fred- 
erick 111 had already laid claim. For his part, Laszlo Hunyadi, visibly under the 
influence of his strong-willed uncle, was searching for a way in which he would 
be able to preserve for his family the dominant position of his late father with- 
out antagonizing the king and the royalist barons. Needless to say, no peace- 
ful solution to his problem was at hand, and the approach he eventually took 
resulted in events that decisively changed the course of Hungarian history. 

Pressed by the king’s repeated demands to release the royal castles and 
revenues, Laszl6 Hunyadi and his uncle decided in the early spring of 1457 to 
organize a plot with the purpose of capturing Ladislaus v and eventually de- 
throning him. How exactly they wanted to proceed is impossible to tell, for 
the information we have is both heavily biased in favour of the king’s party 


8 Palosfalvi, “Tettes vagy aldozat,” 4ooff. 

9 Frakndi, Carvajal Janos, 26-38. 

10 ~— “La venuta de quel homo vestito in modo de Turcho, che de la magior parte si estima- 
do esser schiavo del signor Turcho, mandato a la maesta de questo signor Re” — ASMi, 
Sforzesco 650, Ungheria, 26 January 1456 [1457]. 

11 Ibid: “vedendo la dispositione de la maesta de questo Re et signori baroni Hungari esser 
non solamente difficile ma quodammodo impossibile in voler soli promover la guerra 
contra el Turcho, et etiam con cruciate.’ 
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and silent about the ultimate intentions of the conspirators. What is clear is 
that the plot was revealed to the king by one of those barons whom Hunyadi 
wanted to win over to his cause, namely Miklés Ujlaki, and thus the royalists 
had enough time to gather their forces. On 14 March, the day appointed for 
the king’s arrest, Laszlo Hunyadi was seized, together with his younger brother 
Matthias and some of their companions, and presented with the charter he 
had previously asked the conspirators to seal, and which Ujlaki had brought 
to Buda. Ujlaki, however, whose chief aim seems to have been to assume a 
dominant role alongside the king in the manner of the late Ulrich of Cilli, also 
incriminated certain people who were certainly not privy to the conspiracy, 
and thus the young king, losing his faith in his own supporters as well, refrained 
from taking indiscriminate vengeance. Laszlé Hunyadi was the only one to pay 
with his life, being executed on 16 March at Buda, while those arrested with 
him were allowed to escape from prison two months later. Most importantly, 
Ladislaus v, who left his Hungarian kingdom at the same time, never to return, 
took Matthias Hunyadi, the younger and only surviving son of the late gover- 
nor, as a hostage first to Vienna and then to Prague.” 

During the period between the tragic events that occurred in Hungary in 
November 1456 and March 1457 important changes also took place in Serbia 
and Bosnia. On 24 December 1456 the old despot of Serbia, George Brankovic, 
died and his place was taken by his third son, Lazar.!3 He immediately made an 
agreement with the Ottomans, who conferred on him all the territories once 
held by his father, with the important exception of Novo Brdo, in return for 
an annual tribute of 40,000 ducats.“ Of potentially graver consequences for 
Hungary was the enmity between the new despot of Serbia and Mihaly Szila- 
gyi. The conflict was the legacy of the late Janos Hunyadi, whose relationship 
with George had deteriorated constantly after 1444, even managing to put his 
hands temporarily on the despot’s remaining Hungarian estates in 1450. Hu- 
nyadi claims to these estates were rooted in the complex arrangements that 
had been made in connection with the peace treaties of 1444, and the prob- 
lem failed to be solved despite repeated attempts at reconciliation made by 
the Hungarian barons. Indeed, in 1455 there were acts of hostility between the 
Szilagyi brothers and the despot as a result of which Laszl6 Szilagyi died, while 
Brankovié was forced by Mihaly Szilagyi to cede to him two of his castles in 


12‘ Fora new interpretation of the conspiracy by the Hunyadi party and the events that led 
to the execution of Laszlé Hunyadi see Palosfalvi, “Tettes vagy aldozat,” passim. 

13.‘ The elder two, Stephen and Gregory, had been blinded by Murad 11. 

14 ~— Szerbia, 223-24. 

15 See Chapter 11, 5, above. 
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Hungary, Becse and Ersomlyé.!¢ Although in the spring of 1456 Szilagyi had to 
release the despot from captivity and restore to him the two castles, in April 
1457 he again assaulted Becse and cut down its Serbian castellan, together 
with his family. It was thus no surprise that the new despot of Serbia regard- 
ed Szilagyi as his mortal enemy, and it was even rumoured that he would be 
happy to see Belgrade held by the Ottomans rather than in the hands of the 
hated Hungarians.!” 

In Bosnia, things took a more favourable turn in the wake of the successful 
defence of Belgrade. Emboldened by the crusaders’ victory and under pressure 
again by a Turkish army, King Stephen Tomas decided to stop paying tribute 
to the sultan and appealed to the Pope for help. Simultaneously, he dispatched 
an envoy to the court of Ladislaus v and asked Cardinal Carvajal to go per- 
sonally to Bosnia. Although the king’s request came at the worst possible mo- 
ment, as the cardinal was busily engaged in healing the rift caused within the 
Hungarian political elite by the execution of Laszl6 Hunyadi, he nevertheless 
accepted the invitation and, with the consent of Ladislaus V, travelled to Bos- 
nia, where he made an agreement with Stephen about making war against 
the Ottomans with Rome’s assistance.!® What role the Hungarian arms were 
to play in this scheme is unclear; by the time Carvajal returned to Hungary 
around mid-summer, however, any prospect of continuing the anti-Ottoman 
offensive had vanished. 

After the departure of Ladislaus v for Vienna, Hungary lapsed into a civil 
war fought between the Hunyadi supporters, led by Mihaly Szilagyi, and those 
of the king, headed by Miklés Ujlaki and that old champion of Ladislaus’s 
cause, Jan Jiskra. None of the contending parties was able to make any head- 
way, however, beyond a frontline which ran in a wide arc from Bereg county 
in the north-east corner of the country through Szolnok down to Temes. East 
of this line lay most of the estates and castles owned by the Hunyadis and 
those counties, including Transylvania, whose nobility had traditionally been 
loyal to the late governor. Moreover, sometime in the autumn of 1457, when 
Mihaly Szilagyi laid siege to the royalist city of Szeben, one of the neighbouring 
Ottoman warlords even attempted a raid on Transylvania, but the incursion 


16 Jirecek, Geschichte der Serben, 11, 204; Spremic, Despot Durad Brankovié, 471-74. 

17. Ibid., 473; Frakni, Hunyadi Matyas 45; Szerbia, 199, 224. 

18 Frakndi, Carvajal Janos, 41-42; W(ilhelm) Frakndi, “Cardinal Carvajal in Bosnien 1457,” in 
Moriz Hoernes (ed.), Wissenschaftliche Mittheilungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, 
vol. 2 (Vienna: Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1894), 330-32 (the report by Thomasi from Dobor); 
Cirkovi¢, Istorija srednjovekovne bosanske drZave, 314; Filipovi¢, Exurge igitur, 230-33; 
ASMi, Sforzesco 650, Ungheria, 1457. 04.07.v. 
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ended with the invaders’ defeat.!9 Parallel to the civil war in Hungary, Ladis- 
laus v was fighting his own war with Frederick 111 over the Cilli inheritance 
and their mutual claims to the Habsburg provinces. It was consequently quite 
another force, and one that apparently nobody counted with when consid- 
ering the continuation of the crusade, that in a sense completed the victory 
achieved at Belgrade. Roughly a year after the successful defence of Belgrade, 
in early September 1457, the Albanian Skanderbeg defeated the great Ottoman 
army, under the command of Ishak Bey and Hamza Kastrioti, which had been 
sent to devastate his lands by Sultan Mehmed 11.70 

Some two months later, on 23 November 1457, in the midst of preparations 
for his marriage to a daughter of Charles v1 of France, Ladislaus v died in 
Prague. As he was both heirless and the last of his line, the problem of succes- 
sion emerged in both Bohemia and Hungary.”! In each realm, the member of 
an influential local noble family was elevated to the throne: the Czech crown 
was put (by Catholic Hungarian prelates) on the head of George of Podébrady, 
while in Hungary the only surviving son of the late Janos Hunyadi was elected 
king — not crowned, though, as the Crown of Saint Stephen was in the hands 
of Emperor Frederick 111. In the accession of Matthias Hunyadi an important, 
not to say decisive, role was played by the armed forces brought to the diet by 
his uncle, Mihaly Szilagyi,2# who as governor of the kingdom, one probably 
elected only until the return of the young king from the custody of George 
of Bohemia, regarded himself as the political heir of Janos Hunyadi. Szilagyi’s 
perception of his own role was to be the source of several conflicts with his 
nephew, not least in the matter of the policies to be pursued with regard to the 
Ottoman problem. 

Just a couple of days before the election of Matthias, Despot Lazar of Serbia 
had died, and his succession led to troubles that were to redraw profoundly 
the geopolitical map of south-eastern Europe. The despotate was for a time 
governed by a “triumvirate” including Lazar’s widow Helena Palaiologina, his 


19 Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen,’ 431-32. 

20 Schmitt, Skanderbeg, 200-01. 

21 His Austrian inheritance was naturally gathered by Frederick 111, his closest kinsman in 
the other branch of the Habsburgs. 

22 15,000 soldiers “in bataglia optimamente in punto,” according to the Venetian envoy (Szer- 
bia, 228). Theoharis Stavrides (The Sultan of Vezirs. The Life and Times of the Ottoman 
Grand Vezir Mahmud Pasha Angelovié (1453-1474) [Leiden: Brill, 2001], 120) accepts the 
date on the original report and puts the events narrated therein to 1457. His translation is 
also partly wrong: Thomasi wrote that the Hungarians were fearing another Ottoman raid 
because the Danube was frozen, especially as all the forces of the kingdom were “in this 
congregation” (in questa congregatione, that is, at Pest for the election of the new king), 
and not “in this border.” 
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brother Stephen the Blind, and the voevode Michael Angelovi¢; whereas the 
former two urged an alliance with Hungary, Michael, whose brother was al- 
ready an influential member of the sultan’s court known as Mahmud Pasha, 
worked for a solution that would benefit the Ottomans.”3 Likewise concerned 
by the Serbian problem were King Stephen Tomas of Bosnia, who wanted to 
put his hands on the silver mines of Srebrenica, and the Hungarian govern- 
ment. Despot Lazar was reported to have ordered that upon his death the des- 
potate should fall into the hands of Cardinal Carvajal, that is, be taken over 
by the Papacy. Governor Szilagyi and the other barons at Buda accordingly 
requested the legate go to Serbia, offering him armed support and suggesting 
that the recruitment of crusaders should start again.2+ On 14 March Pope Cal- 
lixtus issued a bull whereby he took Serbia into the protection of the Holy See. 

King Matthias arrived at Buda on 14 February 1458 and was ceremonially 
enthroned in the castle, an act meant to be a temporary substitution for the 
coronation. From the very outset of his reign the supreme concerns of the new 
ruler, or rather of his chief councillors, foremost among them his former tutor, 
Bishop Janos of Varad, were to regain the Holy Crown from Frederick 111 and 
to organize a legitimate coronation, without which Matthias’s authority could 
not be complete. Although military action was also considered, buying back 
the diadem seems to have been the principle option; the cost, as shown by 
the agreement that was finally made in 1463, would be considerable. Another 
aim of the new regime was the rapid pacification of the Upper Parts?° of the 
country, where Jiskra posed a new threat with the thousands of unpaid merce- 
naries in his service, while King Casimir of Poland, whose wife was the sister 
of the late Ladislaus v (daughter of King Albert), laid claim to the Hungarian 
crown. Although his efforts eventually came to nothing, the potential for co- 
operation between Casimir and Jiskra, coupled with the dubious legitimacy 
of Matthias, commanded prudence before all in the resolution of the Serbian 
problem, which threatened to lead to a new conflict with the Ottomans.”6 


23 ~~ Jire¢ek, Geschichte der Serben, 210-11; Stavrides, Sultan of Vezirs, 94-95. 

24  Szerbia, 222-23, wrongly dated to 29 January 1457 (Venetian counting, actually 29 January 
1458 as the reference to the liberation of Matthias [“la liberation de la regia maesta”| and 
to the governor [Szilagyi] makes clear). 

25  Thenorthern Hungarian counties, roughly what is now Slovakia, were commonly referred 
to as the “Upper Parts” (partes superiores) of the kingdom, while the southern regions 
were known as the “Lower Parts” (partes inferiores). 

26 The political programme of the first few years of Matthias’s reign is neatly summarized in 
a royal charter issued in August 1462: “a principio felicis regiminis nostri semper precipua 
cura nostra illa fuit, ad hoc quoque dies noctesque in vigiliis duximus, ut sublatis de me- 
dio omnibus dissensionibus atque guerris, que totam rempublicam regni nostri multis ab 
annis turbabant, sacram coronam atque antiquas metas eiusdem regni nostri, in manus 
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Szilagyi, however, was determined to take action in another direction. Accord- 
ing to a contemporary record, he hurried south in March, in such a way as to 
compete with the Ottomans for the Serbian castles in the borderland.?’ It is 
uncertain whether his move was the cause or result of the coup by Michael 
Angelovié, who let Turkish troops into the castle of Smederevo.”® In turn, the 
supporters of the other party retook the castle, captured Voevode Michael, and 
appointed the blind Stephen as despot. This, however, triggered a direct Otto- 
man intervention: in April, Mahmud Pasha set about the systematic conquest 
of Serbia,2® whereupon Szilagyi, fearing another attack on Belgrade, withdrew 
to defend the castle. Here he made an agreement with the widow of Despot 
Lazar in which, in return for the transfer to him of three important border 
fortifications, Szentlaszlévar, Keve, and Golubac, he promised to confer upon 
her those Brankovi¢ estates that had come into the hands of Janos Hunyadi 
in 1444.°° The deal, brought to Buda by two Serbian envoys, was confirmed by 
King Matthias and the royal council. 

In May the Ottomans took the castle of Zrnov (Ottoman Havale), opposite 
Belgrade, and governor Szilagyi urged King Matthias and all the Hungarian 
prelates and barons to assemble at Szeged to debate the measures to be tak- 
en. Matthias, spurred on by Pope Callixtus himself, promised the legate that 
he would take to the field in person,?! but he was evidently in no hurry. Still 
cherishing hopes of recovering the Holy Crown, he went as far as to annul the 
agreement that Szilagyi had made with the widow of Despot Lazar that he had 
ratified only a couple of weeks before.3? Matthias needed the revenues from 


alienas dudum deventas, recuperaremus, regnumque hoc pace gubernaremus, eaque 
tandem validiores et potenciores ad resistendum Thurcis [...] redderemur” — DF 214127. 
On the beginning of Matthias’s reign see Kubinyi, Matthias Rex, 53ff; Tamas Palos- 
falvi, “Szegedtdl Ujvarig. Az 1458-1459. esztendék kronikajahoz,” Szdzadok 147, 2013, 
347-80. 

27  “scimus et manifestum est quod propter castra despoti regni Rascie in confinibus regni 
existencia tam imperator Turcorum quam eciam gubernator noster multum laborant 
et operam dant, quis eorum cicius possit obtinere” - DL 44860, published in Szerbia, 
232. 

28 According to the Venetian envoy, it was the Ottoman preparations for an attack on Bel- 
grade or a raid into Transylvania that prompted Szilagyi to hurry back to the southern 
marches, leaving only 500 cavalry to protect the king. Szerbia, 231-32. 

29 On this see Stavrides, Sultan of Vezirs, 121ff; Jire¢ek, Geschichte der Serben, 210-13. 

30 MDE, I, 19. On the deal itself see ibid., 20 (“el concordio [...] de darli contracambio in 
questo regno et torre dicto Despotado”) and 28. 

31 ~—‘Ibid., 1, 30. 

32 He referred to the protest of his mother, Erzsébet Szilagyi. See Palosfalvi, “Szegedtél 
Ujvarig,” 357-58 (DF 287453). 
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the former Brankovic¢ estates, possibly the most valuable part of the Hunyadi 
territory,?> not only for the eventual redemption of the Crown but also to 
pay the troops led by Sebestyén Rozgonyi, who had launched an offensive to 
clean the Upper Parts of Jiskra’s mercenaries. Frustrated, Szilagyi approached 
the two barons who had played the most conspicuous role in the execution 
of Laszlé Hunyadi, Palatine Laszlé Garai and Miklds Ujlaki, and they formed 
a protective league that, although not overtly stated in the charter, posed a 
serious challenge to the still unstable regime of Matthias.34 

While the king was trying to reach a compromise with his discontented 
uncle, news arrived that the the castle of Golubac had been handed over to 
the Ottomans without a fight, and the envoys of Despot Stephen turned again 
to the Hungarian court for help, intending to transfer at least Smederevo into 
Hungarian hands.*5 This apparently convinced the young king’s advisers that 
action needed to be taken urgently; the general mobilization of the kingdom’s 
armed forces was ordered and Matthias publicly declared his intention to 
head for the southern marches “putting aside all our other concerns.”36 The 
troops were to muster around Pétervarad, and the king indeed went to Szeged 
at the end of August.3” A subsidy of one florin per tenant plot was levied to 
finance the campaign.38 Matthias reportedly had some 12,000 cavalry in his 
camp while Szilagyi commanded another 3,000.39 Mobilization was also com- 
pleted in Slavonia and Transylvania, which had the unwelcome consequence 
that another Turkish army, allegedly consisting of 7,000 horsemen, broke into 
Slavonia, plundered the province, and put to flight the prior of Vrana who 
had stayed to defend it.4° Several thousand crusaders were also gathered by 
Cardinal Carvajal, and their numbers increased day by day. It was thus not 
without reason that the Venetian envoy wrote about such a universal gathering 
of armed forces “as had not been seen within living memory.’*2 


33 Theirannual yield was estimated at 40,000 ducats (roughly the same amount of Hungarian 
florins): MDE, I, 28. 

34  Kubinyi, Matthias Rex, 60-61. 

35 = Szerbia, 240-41. 

36 = “pretermissis aliis rebus nostris” — DF 213732. On the mobilization see DL 39588 (presentis 
exercitus contra sevissimos Turcos |... | instaurandi). 


37 MDE,I, 35. 


38 _—Ibid., 39. 
39 ~3>—sd DF: 242625; MDE, I, 35, 37, and 38. 
4o —Ibid., 37. 


41  Onthis see Housley, Crusading and the Ottoman Threat, 15-16. 
42 “non fu veduto per ricordo de homini” — MDE, I, 39. 
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As Mehmed 11 was campaigning from April 1458 in the Morea,** and thus 
Mahmud Pasha could count on no great quantity of reinforcements, the mo- 
ment seemed propitious to give new momentum to the crusade and to save 
at least the Serbian despotate. Initially, the movements of Matthias seemed 
to justify the hope for a determined anti-Ottoman offensive. Dispatching his 
uncle Szilagyi forward with some troops to prevent the despot from coming 
to an agreement with the invaders, Matthias himself crossed the Danube in 
early October and joined the main army at Pétervarad. The Ottomans retreat- 
ed before the advancing Hungarians, even suffering serious losses during their 
crossing of the Sava. Mahmud Pasha himself, having provisioned Golubac and 
the other Serbian forts he had previously occupied, decided to withdraw into 
the interior of Serbia and avoid a clash with the Hungarian army. The latter 
proceeded to Belgrade under the leadership of the king. This castle was to be 
the southernmost point reached by the “campaign,” however: having stayed 
there for almost a month, Matthias turned north again early in November 
and, after pausing at Temesvar for a time, returned to Szeged in the middle of 
December.*5 

The inactivity of King Matthias despite the impressive armed forces that 
had assembled under his banners was so obvious that rumours began to 
emerge about his having secretly concluded a truce with the Ottomans.*¢ This 
accusation, the first in a long chain of similar charges that were to be the result 
of increasing disillusionment with Matthias’s anti-Ottoman policies in the fol- 
lowing years, was probably not true, but it is evident that he was determined 
not to engage in serious military action. The main reasons for it seem to have 
been that his envoys in the court of Frederick 111 had achieved a breakthrough 
with regard to the restitution of the Holy Crown and the truce agreed with 
the mercenary bands in the Upper Parts expired on 29 September.” Moreover, 
sometime in late September three envoys of King Stephen Tomas of Bosnia ap- 
peared in his camp and proposed a new solution to the Serbian problem. In the 
light of the agreement concluded later, their proposal seems to have envisaged 
the marriage of the heir to the Bosnian throne to the daughter of Despot Lazar 


43 On this see Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 157-61. 
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and the transfer of the remaining part of Serbia to him in return for a break 
with the Ottomans and recognition of the Hungarian king’s overlordship. The 
main advantage of this plan would have been to maintain the southern buf- 
fer zone without sacrificing the Hunyadi estates and without direct Hungarian 
intervention in Serbia.4® 

Mihaly Szilagyi was unwilling to change his mind, however, and continued 
to negotiate with the Serbs along the same lines as before.*9 The ex-governor’s 
intransigence led to his arrest in the middle of October, an act of political 
necessity that had nothing to do with another supposed conspiracy against 
the king in which Szilagyi would have been implicated.5° Matthias then sum- 
moned a diet to Szeged for 6 December 1458, where the king of Bosnia was 
to appear in person. From Szeged, where the agreement with regard to the 
despotate was finalized, Stephen hurried back to Bosnia, although the Turks 
tried to capture him en route. The presence of Ottoman troops throughout 
his kingdom notwithstanding, King Stephen managed to smuggle his son out 
of the castle of Bobovac and send him to Smederevo, where he took over the 
government of the despotate by the end of March 1459 and married Lazar's 
daughter.5! King Stephen was clearly under no illusions about the reaction this 
coup would elicit from the sultan, however: he implored Bishop Janos of Varad 
to intercede with King Matthias and engage him to stand by his promise to 
help Stephen, for he was sure that the Ottomans would come to destroy his 
country at the first possible opportunity.52 

By the time Stephen Toma§evic¢ arrived in Serbia, the situation of Matth- 
ias had considerably deteriorated. What exactly happened in the late autumn 
and early winter of 1458 is difficult to tell, but the results are clear: three of 
the leading magnates of the realm, Laszlé Kanizsai (arrested in March 1457 
together with the Hunyadi brothers), Miklos Ujlaki, and, above all, Jan Vitovec, 
the formidable condottiere of the late counts of Cilli, withdrew their alle- 
giance from Matthias. Together with the ex-palatine? Laszlo Garai and some 
of the lords with possessions in the western counties, they decided to elect 
Frederick 111 king of Hungary. Although Garai himself died before the election 


48  Palosfalvi, “Szegedtdl Ujvarig,” 364-65. 
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on 17 February 1459,°* and despite the electors constituting a minority within 
the Hungarian political elite, and though, moreover, Frederick refrained from 
having himself crowned with the diadem he held, the election at Németujvar 
(today Giissing, in Austria) had serious consequences for Matthias. The most 
important concerned the Holy Crown: while in November 1458 the Hungarian 
delegation had been appointed to receive it from the hands of the emperor 
at Graz, after the defection of major lords from Matthias’s side and especially 
his consequent election as king, Frederick changed his mind and retained the 
Crown as a most precious bargaining chip.°> Secondly, the need to pacify his 
domestic opponents and fight the attack by the emperor’s supporters prevent- 
ed Matthias from implementing whatever plans he had had for the settlement 
of the Serbian problem. Not surprisingly, given this state of affairs the regime 
set up by Stephen Tomaéevic¢ in Serbia survived for only three months. In June 
1459, the Ottomans, this time under the personal leadership of Mehmed 11, 
took Smederevo without a fight and thus completed the occupation of the 
Serbian despotate.5® King Matthias was forced to observe the final fall of the 
medieval Serbian state from the castle of Buda, where he stayed throughout 
the year 1459.5” 


1.2 Conflicting Views: King Matthias and Mihdly Szilagyi, 1459-1460 

The news of the fall of Smederevo soon reached the Council of Mantua, which 
had been arranged by the new Pope, Pius 11, with the idealistic purpose of 
organizing resistance to the Ottomans on a pan-European basis. Although, de- 
spite the honest intentions of Pius, a man of considerable knowledge about 
the affairs of the east, the assembly, to which King Matthias also dispatched 
his envoys, got bogged down in the swamp of mutual jealousies, competing 
interests, and sometimes mischievous political calculations,°* it certainly 
played a role in the renewed efforts made by Cardinal Carvajal to sustain the 
crusading effort in Hungary. As early as April 1459, when he was mediating 
between Frederick 111 and Matthias, he asked the Pope to renew his authority 
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to recruit crusaders and ordered river vessels to be equipped.* He also ap- 
pears to have been instrumental in bringing about a compromise between 
Matthias and his uncle. Szilagyi had escaped from custody sometime during 
the summer, possibly upon hearing of the Ottoman occupation of Smederevo. 
That event must have appeared to many as signalling the complete failure of 
the prudent approach adopted by the young Matthias and his leading council- 
lors with regard to the Ottoman problem. In September, Szilagyi was restored 
to all the castles and estates he had previously held, the county of Beszterce 
(today Bistrita in Romania) included, and appointed somewhat vaguely as “de- 
fender of the realm” (deffensor regni) until the coronation of Matthias.°° More 
interestingly, in what amounted to a complete reversal of his former policies, 
the king promised his uncle that if the latter managed to retake Smederevo he 
would be made despot of Serbia and in exchange required to return to Matth- 
ias the lands he was given now.® 

The Council of Mantua and the related efforts made by Carvajal in Hungary 
must also have induced Mehmed I! to initiate peace talks with King Matthias 
before his departure on the second Greek campaign in 1460.° In view of the 
policies pursued by Matthias and his government over the two preceding years, 
it is probable that they did not reject the Ottoman proposal out of hand.® 
By the same reasoning, Szilagyi can be supposed to have objected to it, even 
though there is no information about his activities in the first months of 1460. 
In the last days of December 1459 and the first days of the next year he was 
staying in the castle of Becse, and when we hear about him again in April 1460 
it is in connection with a quarrel that had erupted in the meantime betwen the 
ex-governor and his royal nephew.* It is very likely that this new conflict was 
again caused by their diverging views on the Ottoman problem and the answer 
to be given to the sultan’s offer, although, admittedly, it is impossible to under- 
pin this hypothesis due to lack of solid evidence. All we know is that in the last 
days of April King Matthias prepared for a journey to Csanad (today Cenad, in 
Romania) where a meeting was arranged with his uncle. Eventually, however, 
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the reconciliation took place at a village called Varkony, along the river Tisza to 
the south of Szolnok, in the second week of May.® 

The main reason that prompted Matthias to seek a compromise with his 
uncle seems to have been that the campaign launched by Sebestyén Rozgonyi 
in the north against Jiskra’s mercenaries had got stuck and the king wanted to 
unite all available forces to finish the pacification of the country.®° From Var- 
kony he therefore went with Szilagyi to Eger, where the royal council and the 
envoys of the regions immediately concerned were to hold discussions about 
how to continue the war. By the time they reached Eger, however, news ar- 
rived that the sultan had dispatched a large number of troops to Smederevo 
and these were preparing to devastate the Lower Parts. Consequently, Szila- 
gyi decided to go to his castle of Becse, to where he invited Cardinal Carvajal 
as well.®” The original plan seems to have been for the king and his uncle to 
go south together; as it turned out, Matthias would spend the rest of the year 
1460 in the north-eastern counties, supervising the military operations there in 
person, while Szilagyi left for the southern marches alone.® Late in July he re- 
turned to the king,® then staying at Didsgyér, and in his absence the Turks took 
the castle of Keve in just a couple of days and razed it to the ground.”° Indeed, 
the reason for Szilagyi’s move north for a second time must have been a lack of 
sufficient forces to oppose the invaders who, having completed the demolition 
of Keve, laid siege to another important border fortress, Szentlaszl6var. 

At Didsgyér, evidently influenced by the news coming from the southern 
marches, Matthias finally decided to vest his uncle with the powers he had 
been longing for since his removal from the governorship. Alongside his au- 
thority over Transylvania, he was appointed ban of Slavonia and Macso and 
captain of the Lower Parts.” He was also promised supervision over all the 
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border fortresses along the Danube, including Belgrade. His influence thus ex- 
tended across the whole of the southern defensive belt with the sole exception 
of Croatia. Simultaneously, he was authorized to mobilize the armed forces 
of the regions over which he had been given control. Putting his exceptional 
powers to immediate use and assisted by Carvajal, Szilagyi assembled an army 
of some 8,oo0 men and rushed to the relief of Szentlaszlovar. The Ottoman 
troops abandoned their siege and withdrew to Golubac, on the opposite side 
of the Danube, whereupon Szilagyi supplied the castle with both provisions 
and soldiers. From Szentlaszlovar he proceeded to Keve and erected a wooden 
fortification on the site of the destroyed castle’? before leaving for Belgrade 
with the intention of launching a raid on Ottoman territory after the castle had 
been handed over to him as promised by the king. 

When he arrived to Belgrade, however, the castellans refused to open the 
gates to him, with reference to the fact that they were owed 12,000 florins for 
their services and that, more importantly, they had secret instructions from 
the king not to hand over the castle to anyone without an authentic writ bear- 
ing his special mark. Whether this ultimate humiliation had been planned 
by the king at the time he had promised his uncle that he would invest him 
with Belgrade and the other border fortresses, or the castellans acted of their 
own accord, is difficult to tell. Yet Matthias’s behaviour up to that point clearly 
indicates that he was not willing to support unconditionally Szilagyi’s ambi- 
tions with regard to the despotate, let alone give him a free hand in directing 
his Ottoman policies in a more general way. And that is certainly how Szilagyi 
himself interpreted the incident at Belgrade: faced with the refusal of the cas- 
tellans to let him into the castle, he disbanded his army and bid farewell to 
the papal legate.’? Then he proceeded westward, renewed with Laszldé Garai’s 
widow the alliance he had concluded with the palatine in July 1458, and then 
embarked on what appears to have been an intentionally desperate venture. 
Receving notice that, on 8 November, Mihaloglu Ali Bey had launched another 
devastating raid against southern Hungary with an army of 8,000 cavalry, he as- 
sembled the garrisons of some of the border fortresses and of his own castles, 
totalling 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, and forced the Turks to accept battle, 
which, however, ended with a crushing defeat for the Hungarians. Szilagyi was 
taken to Istanbul together with 27 other captives and executed there sometime 
before 5 February 1461.4 
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1.3 The Return of Mehmed 11 to the North 
Whatever the personal role of King Matthias in the complicated story of his 
uncle in the previous three years may have been, it is evident that the disap- 
pearance of this ambitious and uncontrollable man was a great relief to him.” 
Unhindered by the constant manouvering of his uncle, he could now devote 
himself to the implementation of the political programme elaborated at the 
time of his accession, the two chief elements of which were, as mentioned 
previously, the recovery of the Holy Crown and the internal pacification 
of the country. Luckily for the Hungarian king, Mehmed 11 spent the entire 
campaigning season of 1461 along the southern coast of the Black Sea, sub- 
duing Sinope (Sinop) and Trebizond (Trabzon), the last surviving Byzantine 
enclave.’ Despite the menace of a new Turkish incursion in early August,”” 
Matthias, who in July had yet again taken to the field in person against Jiskra, 
remained in the northern regions of the realm until November.’ Although the 
military operations in the north did not proceed as smoothly as the king had 
expected, when, in April 1462, Bishop Janos of Varad succeeded in forging a 
preliminary treaty with the emperor, Jiskra also became interested in reaching 
a compromise with Matthias. In return for a huge sum of money and the grant 
of estates elsewhere in the country, in May 1462 he agreed to release the territo- 
ries under his control in the north and remain faithful to Matthias thereafter.”9 
The case of Jiskra seems to have served as a warning to the other major 
opponent of Matthias’s regime, Jan Vitovec, who controlled a great part of Sla- 
vonia. Since by February 1462 everyone who had elected Frederick as king of 
Hungary in 1459 had returned to Matthias’s side and it had become evident 
that the emperor would be unable to make good on his claim to the Hungar- 
ian kingdom, Vitovec also began to approach the Hungarian court in the late 
spring of 1462. Thus, the only unfavourable event of the year 1461 — or at least 
perceived as such by King Matthias — was the coronation in November of 
Stephen Toma§gevi¢ as king of Bosnia with the approval of Pope Pius 11. For 
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what the Pope regarded as a means to incorporate Bosnia into his crusad- 
ing schemes®° was seen by Matthias as a frustration of his own plans and an 
encroachment on his supreme rights over Bosnia as a vassal state. In fact, he 
had treated Stephen as a traitor since the loss of Serbia in 1459, something he 
attributed to the latter’s connivance with the Ottomans. Since then, he had 
pressed the Bosnian king to hand over some of his castles to direct Hungar- 
ian control and now feared that Stephen, his confidence strengthened by the 
papal coronation, would renege on his promise.*! However, relations between 
the two rulers had been normalized by the late spring of 1462.82 

Then, however, disquieting news started to reach Buda about renewed 
Ottoman military preparations in the Balkans. The source of the problems this 
time was the voevode of Wallachia, Vlad, known as Dracula (or “the Impaler”) 
in Hungary and elsewhere after his father’s membership in King Sigismund’s 
Order of the Dragon. He had stopped paying tribute to the Ottomans and 
turned to King Matthias, to whom he was already related through marriage, for 
help.®? After the failure of a Turkish plot to capture him, Vlad led a devastating 
raid against Ottoman Bulgaria early in 1462. In the beginning of March these 
events were known at Buda and Matthias was planning to go to Transylvania 
to defend it personally and, if necessary, unite his forces with those of Vlad.*+ 
The reports narrating the voevode's actions against the Turks were forwarded 
by the Venetians to Pope Pius, who in early March had started to give new 
momentum to the crusading movement.®> 

At the end of April Mehmed 11 left Istanbul in order to take personal com- 
mand of the army that was to punish Vlad and remove him from power alto- 
gether.8 As usual, however, the news flowing through the various channels to 
Buda was manifold and difficult to check: some maintained that the sultan’s 
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goal was Wallachia, others thought he would attack Transylvania, while still 
others feared a campaign against Belgrade. Indeed, the diet that had been con- 
voked to provide the money needed for the practical implementation of the 
agreements made with Frederick 111 and Jiskra began to dissolve as the lords 
and nobles with lands in the southern regions left to protect their estates.8” 
What was certain were the impressive preparations made by the Ottomans on 
both land and water, with hundreds of river vessels heading for Vidin.88 Vo- 
evode Vlad himself must have been under no illusions about the purpose of 
the Ottoman mobilization and so, as his forces were much inferior to those of 
the sultan, he resorted to the traditional scorched earth policy and relocated 
much of the population of his principality into the densely-forested areas of 
Wallachia. Because of a lack of money, all Matthias could do was send rein- 
forcements by water to Belgrade,®° but it was evident that he would be unable 
to give Vlad much help. Besides imploring all the prelates, barons, and nobles 
of the realm to take up arms and go to Szeged, designated as the point of con- 
centration, he also ordered the voevode of Transylvania to gather all nobles 
and non-nobles capable of taking the field and hurry to the help of Vlad, al- 
though it is unlikely that major forces crossed the border.9° Some of the king’s 
councillors went so far as to state that it was a grave error not to have accepted 
the peace offer made by the Ottomans earlier. 

Despite some minor successes, Vlad proved unable to thwart the Ottoman 
invasion. By the beginning of July Mehmed 11 had left Wallachia, entrusting its 
government to Vlad’s brother Radu as a vassal prince, under the supervision 
of Mihaloglu Ali Bey. As rumours about the sultan’s intention to turn against 
Belgrade as soon as he had finished his Wallachian venture persisted,! Matth- 
ias finally went to Szeged in the first days of August. Then, evidently learning 
of the sultan’s departure for Istanbul and thence to Anatolia,9* he proceeded 
to Transylvania, where he was to spend the entire autumn.%? Here, under cir- 
cumstances largely unknown to us, he made peace with the newly-appointed 
Radu and captured Vlad, whom he took to Hungary upon leaving Transylva- 
nia late in December 1462.% At the same time, he began to consider plans for 
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an offensive move against the Ottomans instead of merely reacting to their 
attacks and approached the king of Bosnia and the duke of Saint Sava with the 
idea of a military alliance.% 

In the early spring of 1463 a diet was held in the presence of King Matthias 
in the market town of Tolna. Its decisions were clearly aimed at assembling the 
biggest possible army for a campaign against the Ottomans. The army was to 
be fielded for three months starting on 29 May and the mustering of troops to 
be held at Pétervarad, where the nobility living in the southern counties had 
to appear by the first day of the three-month period, while those with estates 
in the more remote counties of the kingdom were given a moratorium of two 
weeks to show up in the camp. The number of soldiers to be equipped by the 
different layers of the nobility, as well as by the clergy and the towns, was care- 
fully determined, and their armament precisely stated. The army was to be led 
by the king in person; indeed, the noble envoys, who apparently drafted the 
decrees subsequently confirmed by Matthias, stipulated that in case the king, 
the barons, and the prelates failed to equip the required number of troops and 
appear personally, the nobility would not be obligated to go to war either.9® 

At the end of April, Matthias ordered the mobilization process to be speed- 
ed up, as the sultan was already reported to be on the Serbian marches, the 
Ottoman artillery concentrated at Smederevo, and an attack against Belgrade 
believed to be imminent. The king himself was to leave Buda in a couple of 
days.9” If true, the concession by the sultan of a 15-year-long truce to the envoys 
of the Bosnian king, on which a contemporary reports, was evidently aimed 
at deceiving both Stephen and Matthias and to prevent any military coopera- 
tion between the two rulers.98 On 18 May the Hungarian king was camping by 
Batmonostor, on the left bank of the Danube, accompanied by all the prelates 
and barons then in office. It was thus in the presence of the whole royal coun- 
cil that an agreement was finally made with Jan Vitovec, ban of Slavonia, the 
most dangerous among the electors of Frederick 111 and the last to return to 
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Matthias.99 It was also from the camp at Batmonostor that the king dispatched 
Janos Pongrac with troops to defend the southern marches until such time as 
the goal of the Ottoman attack was revealed.1© 

In the last days of May Matthias arrived at Bacs (today Baé, in Serbia), the 
new place of assembly mentioned in his letter of April. By that time, however, 
Mehmed 11 had already completed the conquest of Bosnia, taking both Bobo- 
vac and Jajce and having Stephen TomaSevi¢ executed (25 May 1463).!° The 
king of Hungary was thus in no position to offer effective help to Stephen even 
if he had had any intention of doing so.!° From Bacs, Matthias advanced to 
Futak, where he spent almost two months, a clear indication that he did not 
want to intervene in Bosnia even after the sultan had left with his army for 
Hercegovina. True, sometime during the late spring!°? Ali Bey of Smederevo 
invaded the county of Szerém at the head of a considerable force and, as Vo- 
evode Janos Pongrac had not yet arrived with the Transylvanian troops, it was 
his brother Andras and some others sent by the king who opposed them. It is 
unlikely, however, that Ali Bey’s raid was aimed at preventing Matthias from 
crossing the Sava,!°4 for at that time the troops under the king’s command 
were still north of the Danube. Although the clash was later said by the king to 
have ended with a Hungarian victory,! the Turkish defeat was certainly not 
serious, for Ali Bey and his troops simply moved to the Temeskéz where they 
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took a great number of prisoners. It was the newly-arrived army of Janos Pon- 
grac that finally put them to flight, inflicting heavy casualties.!06 

Alongside the prudence produced by the memory of his father’s failures, 
there was another important reason for Matthias’s apparent unwillingness to 
engage the Ottomans personally throughout the summer of 1463. It was on 19 
July that a peace treaty was finally concluded with Frederick 111, and five days 
later the Hungarian delegates received the Holy Crown from the emperor at 
Wiener Neustadt.!°” Only when in possession of the precious diadem could 
Matthias feel sufficiently safe on his throne, even if the coronation had to be 
postponed precisely because of the king’s absence.!°8 That this was so is proved 
beyond any doubt by the fact that as soon as the king had been informed of 
the arrival of the crown in Hungary, in the last days of July, he immediately 
left his camp at Futak, crossed the Danube, and retook the passage of the Sava 
that had previously been occupied by the Turks.!° It was evident, however, 
that he could not attempt anything major with the noble levies at his disposal 
in the one month that still had to run of the three-month period stipulated in 
March, so he limited himself to a raid on Serbia, dispersing the Ottoman troops 
that lagged behind and freeing Christian prisoners. If the information given by 
Chalkokondyles, a well-informed contemporary whose narrative is sometimes 
confused, can be trusted, Matthias may even have tried to take the castle of 
Zmov by assault; if this is correct, the attempt did not succeed."!° 


1.4 From Jajce to Zvornik, 1463-1464 

By the time Matthias returned to Belgrade at the end of August, the terror 
caused by the Ottoman conquest of Bosnia, and especially the pitiless ex- 
ecution of Stephen Tomasevi¢, coupled with the outbreak of the Ottoman- 
Venetian war that had been triggered by the occupation of Argos in the spring 
of 1463," created the preconditions for anti-Ottoman war in an international 
framework, and for the most ambitious of all of Pius 11’s crusading propos- 
als."2 In terms of practical cooperation, however, only the Hungaro-Venetian 
alliance had any significance. This was concluded on 12 September by the Ve- 
netian envoy, Giovanni Emo, and King Matthias, backed by the royal council, 
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in the camp by Pétervarad. The aim of the alliance was to start open warfare 
against the common enemy, the “perfidious Turks.” The Venetians were expect- 
ed to equip fully 40 triremes and start the war on sea; simultaneously, they 
were to attack the Ottomans with their men-at-arms on the Peloponnese and 
with whatever forces they had in other areas, mostly in Dalmatia, that faced 
the Turkish dominions directly, so as to put the enemy under the pressure of 
fighting on several fronts at the same time." As for the king of Hungary, he 
undertook to pressure the Ottomans on land with all his forces (omni nostro co- 
natu); neither of the allies was to stop the war and make peace with the enemy 
without previously asking for the consent of the other."* 

At the time the treaty was agreed, Venetian military action in the Morea was 
already well underway.!5 Matthias soon followed suit. He disbanded most of 
those troops that had participated in the Serbian raid, keeping only those “who 
seemed more vigorous” (que vegetior videbantur); in practical terms, this prob- 
ably meant that he sent home most of the noble contingents that had been 
levied en masse according to the decrees of the March diet. He certainly kept 
in service the troops equipped by the prelates and barons, although, as the 
period determined for unpaid service had already passed, he was expected to 
pay them for the planned campaign."6 This, indeed, may have been one of the 
reasons for the king’s slow march along the northern bank of the Danube, then 
south of the Drava, from Pétervarad to Verdéce (today Virovitica, in Croatia) and 
thence down to Pekrec (today Pakrac, in Croatia) in Slavonia, which lasted for 
almost two months;!”” he had to wait for the yield of the new subsidy"® as the 
money produced by the previous round of taxation had already been spent. 
The other reason was the need to levy fresh troops, probably recruited from 
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FIGURE 34 King Matthias in armour, from Johann Lichtenberger’s astrological treatise. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


among the mercenary companies which had remained unemployed due to the 
peace made with Jiskra.!!9 

In a letter written in December 1463, at the height of the Jajce campaign, 
the Venetian envoy put the number of troops available to the king of Hun- 
gary at some 19,000 men: 12,000 cavalry equipped by the prelates and barons 
of the kingdom, 2,000 horsemen belonging directly to the court, and the re- 
maining 5,000 being infantrymen. He also referred to mercenaries who could 
be conducted “from Bohemia and Poland,” although there is no evidence for 
the number of such soldiers in the royal army in the autumn of 1463; most of 
the infantry that took part in the siege of Jajce must have been recruited in 


119 See the following note. 
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the Upper Parts of the country.!2° As for the prelates and barons themselves, 
while some, such as Archbishop Dénes Szécsi of Esztergom and Judge Royal 
Laszl6 Paloci, certainly left he king, most of them followed him to Bosnia.!#! 
We also have information about members of the court taking part in the cam- 
paign.!22 Counts Stjepan and Martin Frankopan likewise appeared in the king’s 
camp,!?3 as did Ban Jan Vitovec, who commanded his own mercenary contin- 
gent.!24 Equally valuable support, though in terms of political influence rather 
than of troops, was provided by some local nobles, such as, foremost, Vladislav, 
son of Stefan, duke of Saint Sava, and Radi¢ Radoslavic, who both presented 
themselves for service to the king of Hungary.!25 On the whole, the strength 
of the army that left for the siege of Jajce could hardly have been more than 
20,000 fighting men. If the more abundant evidence relating to the king’s later 
military operations can be extrapolated, the army must have been well sup- 
plied with both mechanical artillery devices, such as springalds,!*6 and cannon 
(bombarda), the latter in all probability being those heavy guns that were gen- 
erally employed by Matthias to batter castle walls.12” 

Matthias left Verdce at the end of September, but two weeks later he was still 
encamped at Pekrec, a Hospitaller castle in Slavonia, north of the Sava, whence 
he seemingly did not advance further south before 19 October.!?8 From the 
Sava, where he left Janos Pongrac with troops to secure the passage of the river, 
almost 120 kilometres had to be covered through Banjaluka to reach Jajce,!?9 
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so it is unlikely that Matthias arrived at the castle before the end of October. 
The interesting point here is that news of the town of Jajce’s occupation by the 
Hungarians reached Venice before 13 October.°° As the king’s letter narrating 
the Jajce campaign puts this event on the fourth day after the beginning of the 
siege, it is evident that a part, indeed the major part, of the royal army must 
have arrived at Jajce in the first days of October at the latest.!5! This conjecture 
is underpinned by a statement made by Matthias himself, according to which 
the castle had been under siege for three months before the garrison finally sur- 
rendered on 25 December. This, again, would only have been possible if he had 
sent forward a considerable part of his army, with himself following it at a more 
leisurely pace. The same is suggested by the Venetian report cited above, which 
says that it was not the king himself but his army that entered Bosnia and took 
the town of Jajce. Thus, by the time Matthias reached Jajce the town had already 
been taken by his troops with the help of the local Bosnian population, and it 
was the siege of the castle itself that the king directed in person (figure 34).!52 
After the fall of the town the defenders, some 700 strong, withdrew into 
the citadel.!33 As the town was protected from the south by a natural barrier 
formed of the rivers Vrbas and Pliva, Matthias feared no surprise from that side. 
He set up his siege engines and guns on the northern side and started batter- 
ing the walls. Yet the castle, set on a steep hill and superbly fortified,3+ was by 
its very location extremely difficult to reach by gunfire, and mechanical siege 
machines probably caused a lot more damage. Most importantly, the complete 
blockade of Jajce guaranteed that the garrison would not receive any provi- 
sions from outside. The task of the besiegers, on the other hand, was made 
much harder not only by the location of the castle but also by the extreme cold 
and repeated sallies made by the defenders under cover of darkness.!5 Thanks 
to these adverse conditions, it took almost two months before enough damage 
could be done to the walls to try an assault. The attack had been scheduled 
for the morning of 26 December; on the day before, the Festival of the Lord’s 
Nativity, the soldiers made confession and received communion. Yet no assault 


130. = Ibid. 5-6. 

131 Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 47: “die eodem, qui quartus erat posite obsidionis.’ 
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arrival at the siege —- Memoirs of a Janissary, 141. 

133 Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 47. 
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135 On the sallies of the defenders see the poem by Janus Pannonius, cited in Thalldéczy, 
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was actually launched, as on the same day an envoy came from the defenders 
and asked for a letter of safeguard to start negotiations about surrender on 
terms. Having received the required guarantees, four leading Turks came over 
to the Hungarian camp and promised to open the castle the next day. Matthias 
immediately dispatched a contingent to secure the castle overnight, and in the 
morning the entire Ottoman garrison of Jajce duly surrendered. Part of them, 
under the leadership of the commander Ilyas Bey, entered the service of the 
Hungarian king while the rest were allowed to leave.!36 

After the occupation of Jajce, numerous other Bosnian fortified places 
opened their gates to the Hungarian troops; according to the king’s letter, some 
30 had already been taken before the end of January 1464, and another 30 were 
about to surrender then.!°” The part of Bosnia that had been reconquered from 
the Ottomans was organized into a banate with Jajce as its capital and entrust- 
ed to Imre Szapolyai as governor (figure 35). He was also given the banships of 
Slavonia and Croatia as well as the estates and castles of the bishopric of Zagreb 
and the priory of Vrana. Although the attachment of Hungarian Bosnia to Slavo- 
nia and Croatia did not develop into a permanent arrangement, the banate of 
Jajce, as it was later also known, soon emerged as one of the cornerstones of 
the Hungarian defensive system; Jajce itself remained in Hungarian hands 
even after all the surrounding strongholds had been reduced by the Ottomans 
in the first two decades of the sixteenth century. In January, Matthias left Bos- 
nia with his army, completely exhausted by the winter weather,!98 and had re- 
turned to Buda by the first days of February. On 29 March 1464 he was crowned 
king of Hungary with the Holy Crown at Székesfehérvar.!99 There was no time 
for protracted festivities, however; it was evident to all that Mehmed 11 would 
not simply swallow the loss of Bosnia but would make an attempt to reconquer 
it on the first possible occasion.!40 

Indeed, during the coronation diet important measures were taken in or- 
der to prepare for the forthcoming Ottoman attack. All landowning estates, lay 


136 Forthe end of the siege the most important source is the letter of Lukacs, provost of Eger, 
published in Thalléczy, Jajcza, 31-32, under the year 1464. See also Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 
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138 Ibid. 
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Domenico Malipiero, Annali Veneti dall‘anno 1457 al 1500 (Florence: Gio. Pietro Vieusseux, 
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FIGURE 35 The armoured figure of Imre Szapolyai on his tombstone. 
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and ecclesiastical, in all regions subject to the Crown of Saint Stephen were re- 
quired to either equip men-at-arms at the ratio of one per twelve peasant plots 
or give ten florins in lieu of each man-at-arms to the commissioners entrusted 
with the task of collecting both the money and the troops. These commission- 
ers were to be elected by the estates themselves and joined by a nobleman 
from each county. Thus, the whole procedure was undertaken under the pre- 
tence of respecting the king’s promise made two years before, and guaranteed 
by his barons, that he would not levy such an extraordinary tax in the future.#! 
The one-plot nobles were expected to furnish men-at-arms in groups of ten.42 
These measures were not a dead letter,!#3 but their execution was as slow as 
ever; in the last days of May, the nobility of Szepes county, for instance, had 
still not decided whether to take to the field in person or give money to the 
king instead.*4 A week later Matthias urged the town of Bartfa (today Barde- 
jov, in Slovakia) to send the 200 men-at-arms it had promised to equip. On 
12 July, the king exempted the town of Kassa from the obligation to participate 
personally in the campaign because the burghers had promised to send good 
quality crusader men-at-arms.!46 And as late as October, when the king was 
camping along the river Drina, the nobility of Slavonia petitioned through en- 
voys for his consent to an increased monetary contribution instead of personal 
service as had been agreed upon earlier.!4” 

By 20 May it was known at Buda that the Ottoman army had been assembled 
at Edirne, and the transfer of troops and munitions to Sofia was well underway. 
The target of the planned expedition was thought to be Hungary.’48 By early 
June, an Ottoman subasi entered Bosnia and started to devastate those re- 
gions which had submitted to the king of Hungary after the Jajce campaign.!*9 
Christian and Ottoman sources agree that the Ottomans took with them both 
artillery and a great quantity of raw materials to cast guns on the site where 
these would be put to use.!° That this site would be Jajce only became evident 
in early July, when the sultan himself entered Bosnia and made preparations 
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to invest that castle. The siege itself began on 20 July and lasted until the end 
of August. At first the besiegers tried to bring down the walls and towers with 
mines and fire, but with no result. Finally, they managed to destroy two tow- 
ers, and the remnants of these filled part of the ditch around the castle. In re- 
sponse, the defenders constructed all around the castle a web-like (admodum 
rete) structure of timber with earth and stone which resisted minor stones and 
absorbed the bigger ones.!5! Finally, on 22 August, Mehmed 11 ordered an as- 
sault. Early in the morning the next day the attack was launched from three 
sides, and although the Turks managed to erect two banners on a tower, they 
were eventually driven back with terrible casualties — “the fight was such as 
had not been heard of for a long time.’ According to a contemporary report, 
sO many corpses covered the streets of the town that it took four days for the 
defenders to get rid of them all.!5* After the failure of the assault, the sultan 
decided to end the siege — a decision evidently influenced by the news that 
the Hungarian army had, in the meantime, crossed the Drava. Preparing for a 
possible battle with Matthias, Mehmed 11 was probably unwilling to cause his 
troops further casualties. In the words of a well-informed observer, the sultan 
left Jajce “dolente e vituperato,” and the six guns that had been cast under the 
walls of the castle were submerged in the Vrbas. 

It is very much open to question, however, whether Matthias wanted to op- 
pose the sultan at all.!53 It is clear that he did not even try to relieve Jajce, as 
if leaving the defenders to their fate. Alongside the usual difficulties inherent 
in gathering a major army and the equally unavoidable delay caused by the 
necessity of waiting for the harvest,!5+ other considerations must also have 
played a part. On the one hand, the Venetians urged Matthias to start mili- 
tary operations to relieve their own forces in the Morea but, understandably 
enough, they thought in terms of Hungarian-Albanian cooperation.!> Such a 
concept may have been in the background of the king’s original planning, with 
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a point of concentration at Szeged.!5 On the other hand, connected to the 
Venetian war efforts, Matthias was waiting for the fruits of the long-advertised 
crusade; indeed, it was Pope Pius 11 himself who had asked the king not to take 
to the field independently and too early.!5” Thirdly, the Turkish raid into Bos- 
nia in June may have been taken as an indication that the main thrust of the 
Ottoman attack would be elsewhere, another reason for the king not to engage 
too many troops in Bosnia. In any case, on the very day the Ottomans assaulted 
Jajce (23 August) Matthias was staying in the village of Szata (today Sotin, in 
Croatia),!5° along the Danube, which means that he did not take the shortest 
route to Jajce, through the crossing of the Sava at Gradiska, but instead headed 
for the passage at Raca, whence the road continued southwards in the Drina 
valley towards Zvornik. Although the evidence is not free of contradictions,'9 
it seems that at the end of August the king turned west and proceeded to Gara, 
then turned back again and went to Ujlak in the second week of September, 
and thence south to cross the Sava. 

The most probable reconstruction of events is that Matthias sent Imre 
Szapolyai towards Jajce with a large number of troops, while he himself fol- 
lowed more slowly, as if waiting for the outcome of the siege.!©° Szapolyai was 
still with the king at Buda in mid-July,!®! but we know that sometime in early 
August he surprised some of the Ottomans around Jajce: attacking with his 
footmen shortly before daybreak, he is reported to have cut down 1,000 enemy 
soldiers.!62 What role this night raid played in the sultan’s ultimate decision 
to abandon the siege is unknown. But on 2 September Matthias informed the 
Hungarian towns that the Ottomans had left Jajce by the same route they had 
come, with all the Hungarian-held castles having been left intact; by that time, 
he may also have received news of Pius 11’s death and the consequent break- 
down of the whole crusading venture for the time being. It must have been 
under the influence of these events that he decided upon an independent 
campaign with the aim of repeating the feat he had accomplished the previous 
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year. This time the target was the castle of Zvornik, which guarded the valley 
of the Drina. The occupation of Zvornik and its hinterland would have greatly 
extended the area protecting Slavonia and the southern Hungarian counties 
from Turkish incursions, restoring at least partly, under direct Hungarian dom- 
ination, the former Bosnian buffer state. 

At the end of May an Italian report estimated the number of Matthias’s 
forces already in arms at 8,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry,!®? but the army was 
at this point still far from ready to take to the field.!6+ The armed forces that 
finally crossed the Sava in October appear to have been of a different size and 
composition, moreover: 17,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry, said to have been 
supplemented by 7,000 crusaders (figure 36).!6° The number of people who are 
known to have participated in the campaign confirms the impression of a big- 
ger army than the one that had been assembled for the siege of Jajce a year 
before. Alongside barons such as the Pongrac brothers, Imre Szapolyai, Laszlé 
Kanizsai, Istvan Perényi, Jan Vitovec, Zsigmond Szentgy6rgyi, and Berthold 
Ellerbach,!®° we have evidence attesting to the presence in the royal army of 
more than a dozen noblemen from different regions of the country at various 
stages of the expedition.'’ It has been noted that the town of Kassa sent crusad- 
ers to the army, and Bartfa seemingly did the same.!©8 The reason for this appar- 
ently surprising measure seems to have been that the towns in the Upper Parts 
of the kingdom needed their ordinary troops to continue fighting the remain- 
ing Bohemian warbands there.!®° Others likewise heeded the Pope's call for a 
crusade: the widow of Janos Csontos of Natafalva, in the county of Zemplén, 
clubbed together with nine others to equip a “valiant and strong warrior.”!”° 
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FIGURE 36 Soldiers escorting Christ on the altar painting at Berzenke (today 
Bzenov, Slovakia), 1450. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL GALLERY, BUDAPEST. 


Matthias and his army crossed the Sava around 8 October, and, leaving Arch- 
bishop Istvan Vardai of Kalocsa back to defend the river passage, headed for 
Zvornik.!! The siege of the castle began in the second half of October.!”2 The 
citadel of Zvornik, perched on a hill 470 metres high, was even more difficult 
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to access than that of Jajce, however. Parallel to establishing a blockade around 
Zvornik, Matthias dispatched Imre Szapolyai with troops against the castle of 
Srebrenik, which had been under Ottoman rule since 1443. The castle, quickly 
taken by assault, was to be the centre of another banate, itself called Srebre- 
nik, which existed until 1512.!”3 The heavy guns had been taken up the Drina, 
but again it is very doubtful whether the bombardment, however intensive, 
could have caused considerable damage to the fortifications of the castle over 
the three weeks the siege lasted.!”4 According to an eyewitness report, Mat- 
thias ordered his greatest bombards to fire at the citadel on the top of the hill, 
but, while killing some of the defenders, the missiles overshot their target. The 
Turks, moreover, seemed to have cared about neither handgun fire nor cross- 
bow shots.!”5 That Matthias nevertheless commanded an assault was appar- 
ently the result of a shortfall of provisions; the roads had become so muddy 
because of heavy rain that no significant supplies could be brought to the 
camp overland.!”6 The assault, launched in mid-November, failed, and the 
Hungarians suffered heavy casualties; fortunately, from the perspective of our 
aristocratic observer, “no renowned persons were lost.”!”” Yet Bonfini relates 
that Imre Szapolyai was almost fatally wounded by a bowshot during the as- 
sault and consequently lost his courage. Alluding to the approach of a strong 
Ottoman relief force, he suggested to the king that he should stop the siege and 
leave for home immediately. Although Bonfini’s account seems heavily biased 
here, later sources seem to attest that Matthias did in fact blame Szapolyai for 
the breakdown of the siege, especially when it appeared that the menace had 
been far from acute in November.!’8 Ottoman sources likewise report that it 
was an army under the command of Mahmud Pasha whose rumoured arrival 
prompted the king to end the siege.!”? Although the huge guns were shipped 
back on the Drina, most of the lesser cannon and the majority of the other 
equipment were left in the mud around Zvornik. By 22 November Matthias 
had arrived at Ujlak. The similarity between the rout of the Ottomans at Jajce 
in August and the debacle of the Hungarian army under the walls of Zvornik in 
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November, both apparently caused by fear of the enemy rather than by actual 
military pressure, evidently struck contemporaries.!®° Matthias convoked the 
royal council to Szeged, which, in December, seems to have decided to suspend 
the war until the new Pope, Paul 11, had made a decision about the crusade.!®! 

The military efforts of Matthias in Bosnia in the years 1463-64 have been 
judged controversially, the panic-stricken flight from Zvornik in a sense over- 
shadowing the otherwise brilliant achievement represented by the taking and 
subsequent heroic defence of Jajce and its subsidiary forts. In fact, the judge- 
ment that “the occupation and keeping of Western Bosnia was one of the most 
outstanding feats of arms not only in the reign of Matthias himself but in the 
whole period of Ottoman-Hungarian conflict” remains valid.!®* Yet, somewhat 
paradoxically, it was the experiences of these basically successful enterpris- 
es that must have convinced Matthias of the futility of trying to oppose the 
Ottomans by straining to the limit the kingdom’s personal and financial re- 
sources every single year. Hungary was certainly not strong enough to tread 
such a path, and the vicissitudes of the crusading ideal only further under- 
mined the Hungarian king’s determination to pick up where his father had left 
off. Probably after 1465, he was only waiting for a decent excuse to back out 
of the role of “official” champion of the anti-Ottoman struggle that had been 
bequeathed to him by the elder Hunyadi and which all other interested parties, 
foremost the Holy See, had been happy to see young Matthias assume without 
too much ado. For two more years, however, Ottoman military activity forced 
him to keep his attention fixed on the southern borders and react to threats in 
the “traditional” way. 


15 “Passive Resistance’, 1465-1466 

The cooperation of Hungary and Venice over the years 1463-64 seemed ef- 
fective enough for the sultan to try to break the alliance by repeated peace 
offers to both Venice and Buda. King Matthias went so far as to declare him- 
self “molested” by the great number of proposals forwarded to him through 
various channels all over Serbia and Bosnia and his own border captains, but 
he nevertheless warned the Venetians not to attribute similar overtures to any 
real goodwill on the part of the Ottomans, a warning hardly needed by those 
masters of political calculation and manipulation.!®? In the meantime, news 
again reached the court of Buda of the sultan’s intention to march as soon as 
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possible to reconquer Bosnia.!84 In March, Ottoman preparations were report- 
ed to have been made for devastating raids directed against southern Hungary, 
and Mehmed 11 was thought to have made plans for twin sieges of Belgrade 
and Jajce in the coming summer. In response, Matthias ordered timber to be 
sent for construction work at Belgrade.185 

Strangely enough, after the failed siege of Zvornik, Imre Szapolyai returned 
to the northern parts of Hungary and stayed there — with one brief exception — 
throughout the entire spring of 1465, despite the fact that officially he was still 
in charge not only of Bosnia but also the banates of Croatia and Slavonia.!*6 
Whether his absence from the regions nominally under his administration was 
caused by the rift between himself and the king over the military failure at 
Zvornik or was indeed justified by his occupation in the north, as mentioned 
by Matthias, cannot be answered definitively, yet by late March the king was 
planning to send other captains to Bosnia as replacements for Szapolyai. In the 
last days of March Matthias also set out for a journey to the northern counties, 
with the stated aim of recruiting mercenaries there in order to continue the 
Ottoman war.!87 In April, an agreement was reached with the duke of Saint 
Sava, who promised to hand over to Matthias his lands along the Drina, namely 
Sokol, Todevac, Samobor, and MiloSevo, in return for estates in Hungary. The 
king accordingly wanted to march with some of his own troops to Belgrade to 
hold the Ottomans at bay while his captains, Imre Szapolyai and Jan Vitovec, 
were to occupy the ducal lands at the head of an army 15,000 strong.!*° If the 
plan was more than wishful thinking on the part of the Republic of Ragusa, 
it would have indicated the king’s serious commitment to extending his Bos- 
nian holdings by an alternative route. However, the military operations that 
eventually took place in the autumn of 1465 were on a much lower scale than 
originally planned. 

The agreement with Duke Stefan was probably made in the second week 
of April, when the bans of Slavonia, Miklos Ujlaki and Imre Szapolyai, were in 
the Slavonian castle of Nagykemlék (today Kalnik, in Croatia), soon to become 
a possession of the duke’s son.!8° From Nagykemlék, however, Szapolyai went 
back to northern Hungary, whereas Ujlaki was appointed by Matthias, within 
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days of the king’s return to Buda, as count of Teoéak, in Bosnia.!9° Teocéak 
seems to have been taken by the Hungarian troops alongside Srebrenik in 1464, 
and its transfer to Ujlaki, combined with the granting of an aristocratic title, 
seemingly indicated a marked shift in royal policy. The record of the ambi- 
tious Ujlaki, who had been instrumental in the execution of Laszl6 Hunyadi 
and one of the electors of Frederick 111 as king of Hungary, was far from fault- 
less from Matthias’s perspective, but his extensive lands and various castles in 
both Slavonia and Valké county conveniently matched the recent Hungarian 
acquisitions in Bosnia. From this point of view, Szapolyai, whose estates were 
concentrated in the north, was evidently a less obvious choice as governor of 
Bosnia. What is not clear is whether it was the failure under the walls of Zvornik 
that had shaken the king’s confidence in Szapolyai’s martial skills to the ex- 
tent that he began to look for another solution, or rather if the favour with 
which the king treated Ujlaki for practical reasons aroused Szapolyai’s jealousy 
and caused him to refuse to participate in further campaigning in the south. 
The outcome is fairly clear, however: while Ujlaki was to die as king of Hungar- 
ian Bosnia in 1477, Szapolyai left the southern marches for good but remained 
a key member of the king’s government. In June 1465!9! he made an agreement 
with Matthias at Buda: in the presence of “all the barons of the kingdom” he 
resigned his office — both the government of Bosnia and the banship of Croa- 
tia and Slavonia — into the king’s hands, and was compensated with another 
aristocratic title, the county of Szepes (Spi8, today in Slovakia).!9? That such 
a public act of reconciliation was needed proves sufficiently that conflict had 
arisen between the king and Szapolyai; unfortunately, the real roots of it will 
probably never be known. 

According to the same report, the decision of the previous diet (April 1464) 
about equipping one man-at-arms from each twelve tenant plots was con- 
firmed, and the gathering of a huge army again envisaged. The Slavonian no- 
bility was ordered to take up arms collectively and to equip other soldiers at 
the ratio of one to every twenty peasant plots.!93 Venice was said to have sent 
20,000 ducats to Matthias and the new Pope (Paul 11) was expected to dispatch 
100,000. At the same time, French ambassadors were asking for safe-conduct 
from Matthias for thousands of French soldiers who had engaged themselves to 
fight the Ottomans at their own costs, “some for half a year, others for a whole 
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[year].” Although the service of the French volunteers would only have started 
in April 1466, even without them the king seemed determined to maintain the 
military pressure on the Ottoman front.!% Yet the outcome of the campaign, 
which was finally launched at the beginning of September, clearly revealed the 
decisive shift in the king’s priorities. Before departing for the south, however, 
Matthias once again reorganized the government of the southern marches. 
While Ujlaki was left with the banship of Slavonia, he was given a companion 
in the person of Jan Vitovec, who was simultaneously appointed the captain 
of Croatia and Slavonia, thereby asuming chief responsibility for the military 
defence of these regions. He was soon to be joined in that office by another 
trusted supporter of Matthias, Janos Tuz of Lak, master of the janitors, who 
had previously served Janos Hunyadi.!%° 

In the early days of autumn 1465 Matthias left Buda and headed for Pécs, 
which had been decreed as the assembly point for the troops. While the cam- 
paign was officially mounted against the Ottomans,!% the main Hungarian 
army was not to cross the Sava, despite the intense pressure it was exposed 
to on the part of the Pope to do so.!%” Indeed, early in November it was being 
rumoured that the king was considering marching against the lands of Count 
Stjepan Frankopan, presumably with the aim of taking Senj.!9° Finally, around 
the middle of November, Matthias put Vitovec and Janos Rozgonyi at the head 
of an armed force some 5,000 strong and sent them south, while the king him- 
self and the rest of the army turned north and departed for Buda “for want 
of any reason” to stay by the Sava any more.!99 The task entrusted to the two 
Hungarian captains was to secure the transfer to Hungarian overlordship of 
the castle of Klis and to pressure Duke Stefan of Saint Sava into the exchange 
of lands that the latter had proposed previously and purportedly guaranteed 
by giving one of his sons as a hostage.2 By the time Vitovec and Rozgonyi 
reached Hercegovina, however, Duke Stefan had already changed his mind 
and, allegedly fearing that the Hungarians’ real aim was to capture him and 
occupy the whole of his country, had placed his lands under the protection 
of Venice.2°! In response, the Hungarian captains broke into the district of 
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Narenta, now officially under Venetian overlordship, and tore down the ban- 
ners of Saint Mark, replacing them with the emblems of the Hungarian king, 
and asked for Matthias’s permission to lay siege to Hercegnovi, the “capital” 
of Duke Stefan. The incident thus threatened to undermine the Hungarian- 
Venetian alliance, an outcome that both sides were apparently keen to avoid. 
The compromise solution was to put a Hungarian garrison in the castle of 
Poéitelj, along the Narenta, which was to remain a Hungarian outpost until the 
occupation of Hercegovina by the Ottomans. 

In the meantime, informal talks over eventual peace with the Ottomans 
were being conducted by various agents of the Hungarian king, certainly not 
independently of the fact that similar negotiations were also being pursued 
between the Sublime Porte and Venice.?°? Sultan Mehmed was said to have 
gone as far as to offer the king of Hungary the cession of Serbia and Bosnia in 
return for an end to the war.2°3 Indeed, Pope Paul 11 was even informed that 
an agreement had already been forged, upon the instigation of the Venetians, 
and promised to absolve Matthias of any oaths he may have been required to 
take in order to enable him to resume the war against the Ottomans. The king 
of Hungary duly denied the Pope’s allegations and assured him that he would 
make no peace with the infidels without previously asking for the consent of 
the Holy See. However, in March 1466 the Venetians sent to their ambassa- 
dor at Matthias’s court detailed instructions as to how the peace negotiations 
should be pursued.?°* While it is extremely difficult to judge how earnest ei- 
ther the Ottoman peace offers or the official Hungarian protests were, it seems 
fairly clear that by 1466 the reluctance of King Matthias to maintain the war on 
the southern front had become evident to all interested parties. 

Early in 1466, however, intelligence of significant Ottoman war preparations 
again reached Buda. While on his way back to the capital in the first days of 
January, Matthias was forced to confer with that part of the royal council which 
was with him at the time about what urgent measures could be taken against 
Turkish incursions, which were facilitated by frozen rivers. At the same time, 
a diet was convened for February to discuss the issue of an expedition to be 
mounted against the Ottomans during the summer. The diet, which assembled 
in the last days of March,?% decreed that all barons, nobles, and other men of 
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property should take up arms personally and equip warriors in proportion to 
the size of their lands.?°° This return to the mass-mobilization system of the 
early years of his reign was justified by news that the sultan was preparing an 
attack on Hungary, and especially a siege of Belgrade, with “such a military 
equipment and engines as he is not remembered to have come with any time 
before.”2° In mid-April, the Ottoman army was reported to have been at Sofia, 
about to depart for Hungary, so Matthias decided to take to the field in person 
on 3 May, and ordered the troops to head for Belgrade.?°° His declared aim was 
to halt the enemy before it reached the Hungarian border.?°9 

Eventually, no occasion emerged to test the king’s willingness to oppose 
Ottoman military might in a pitched battle. Although the direction of the 
Turkish attack was a matter of speculation for some time,”!° by the early sum- 
mer it was evident that the main target would be Skanderbeg and his Alba- 
nian bases.?!! However, it was generally thought that, alongside the Albanian 
venture, part of the Ottoman army would invest Belgrade, and the sultan had 
ordered the construction of thirty huge guns for the siege — possibly the un- 
heard-of cannon mentioned in Matthias’s charter. Moreover, a cannonier of 
Belgrade had reportedly gone over to the Ottomans and revealed to them those 
parts of the fortification which could be most easily destroyed by battering,”!2 
In view of the dimensons of the Ottoman military operations in Albania, led by 
the sultan in person,?!? it is unlikely that serious preparations were in fact put 
in place for a siege of Belgrade in the late spring of 1466. Nevertheless, although 
Matthias himself failed to take to the field by the appointed day,”!* Hungar- 
ian mobilization proceeded on an impressive scale: according to a report of 
late June, Vuk (Grgurevic) Brankovic?5 broke into Serbia with considerable 
Hungarian forces and defeated in battle “a certain commander who is called 
Pasha” (quemdam ducem quem Bassa vocant).*16 We have a detailed account 
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of this campaign, apparently written on the basis of information provided by 
one of the leaders, Pal Felf6ldi, the captain of Belgrade.”!” Alongside the cap- 
tain himself and Vuk Brankovic¢, the report also mentions troops sent by the 
archbishop of Kalocsa. Yet the picture that emerges is one of repeated skir- 
mishes around the castle of Smederevo and the burning and devastation of the 
surrounding regions rather than of a victory in battle over the local Ottoman 
troops. It is consequently difficult to believe the assertion that it was the 
doubtlessly exaggerated news of Hungarian military successes in Serbia that 
prompted the sultan to stop the Albanian campaign and return “to protect his 
own borders.”?!8 

The Hungarian efforts in Serbia were certainly not on the scale that would 
have necessitated a parliamentary discussion as envisaged in early January, 
and they also fell short of the expectations of Venice, which urged Matthias to 
“proceed to the destruction of the common enemy and of his lands.”2!° Orig- 
inally, Matthias may have planned another expedition to Bosnia, for late in 
May he asked King Ferdinand of Sicily to permit Ragusan merchants to import 
grain from southern Italy for the Hungarian troops there.22° Mobilization for 
the Ottoman war continued until at least the beginning of July, when Matthias 
at last left Buda.2?! He was not heading for either Belgrade or Bosnia, however, 
but after a brief stay at Fehérvar went to Slavonia. His aims seem to have been 
threefold. First, he put an end to the conflict that had hindered the effective 
government of the bishopric of Zagreb since the early 1430s, when it had been 
handed over to lay administrators by King Sigismund. In August 1466 Osvat Tuz 
was introduced to his episcopal city by the king himself, who, at the same time, 
appointed the new prelate’s kinsman, Janos Tuz, as ban of Slavonia in place of 
Miklés Ujlaki. Secondly, Matthias dispatched troops to occupy the castle of Klis, 
which lay in Croatia, and thus belonged to the king of Hungary, but which was 
of crucial importance in protecting Venetian possessions in Dalmatia and had 
accordingly been offered to the Signoria for purchase by the widow of its latest 
holder, Ban Pavle Spirandéi¢. The return of Klis to Hungarian overlordship again 
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threatened a breakdown in Hungaro-Venetian cooperation, but eventually the 
Republic decided not to force the issue.?2? Thirdly, an agreement was finally 
concluded with Vladislav, duke of Saint Sava (the son of Stefan), who ceded 
to Matthias his castle of Livno in return for estates in Slavonia.223 Having thus 
provided for the effective government and protection of the southwestern re- 
gions of his realm, Matthias returned to Buda in September.?24 


2 Turning West, 1467-1483 


21 The Years of Disengagement, 1467-1475 

Upon his accession to the Hungarian throne King Matthias definitively 
dropped the idea, so dear to his father, of trying to defeat the Ottomans on 
their own territory with a single blow.2”5 Until 1466, however, following the ex- 
ample of Sigismund of Luxemburg, he regularly responded to Turkish attacks 
with mass mobilizations and his personal appearance in the areas most ex- 
posed to invasion. In 1463-64 he had accomplished the only territorial expan- 
sion ever made in his reign at the expense of the Ottomans, establishing two 
Hungarian banates in Bosnia around the castles of Srebrenik and Jajce, which 
were to protect the southern regions of Hungary with a measure of success 
until 1512 and 1527 respectively. In a marked contrast to his previous prolonged 
sojourns in the south, after 1466 he spent only a couple of months fighting the 
Ottomans personally, in the winter of 1475-76 and in the late autumn of 1480. 
Outside these brief periods he limited his efforts to further strengthening the 
chain of border fortresses along the southern marches and letting his captains 
and officials retaliate for Turkish attacks as best they could. Although in diplo- 
matic exchanges, and especially in his copious correspondence with successive 
popes, he never stopped emphasizing his commitment to the struggle against 
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the Ottomans, his words were no longer backed up by action.?”° It is not that 
the king was lacking in either courage or determination; his western wars were 
to prove that he was a good commander and never afraid of the dangers of 
war.22” But the serious defeats suffered by his father at the hands of the Turks 
and his own experiences in the first years of his reign taught him to respect the 
Ottomans and made him realize that by attacking the ever-expanding Muslim 
colossus without extensive international cooperation Hungary would merely 
seal her own destruction.?28 Since international support on the required scale 
was clearly not possible — if nothing else, the futile efforts made by Pope Pius 11 
at organizing his desired crusade must have made that clear to Matthias — the 
king embarked on a policy of territorial expansion at the expense not of the 
Ottomans but Hungary’s Christian neighbours, the lands of the Czech crown 
and those of Frederick 111. 

The western wars of Matthias have been judged controversially, to say the 
least.229 The dominant scholarly opinion has always been that Matthias’s aim 
was to forge a Central European “empire” whose financial and military power 
would be enough to check further Ottoman expansion and maintain the staus 
quo as of 1466, at least. Yet his western wars yielded only limited results, at least 
when measured against Matthias’s own expectations, and even those came at 
the cost of exploiting the resources of his Hungarian kingdom to the full.?9° 
Moreover, in the absence of a legitimate heir from either of his two sucessive 
wives,#! all his eventual conquests vanished within months of his death in 
1490. On the other hand, these wars produced one of the first “standing” armies 
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of medieval Europe, an army that has ever since been regarded, alongside the 
king’s much admired library, as the very symbol of his reign and princely per- 
formance.?%? It has recently been proposed that the mercenary army main- 
tained by Matthias on an almost permanent footing was the cornerstone of a 
real “grand strategy,’2°3 one which would have consisted of the simple idea that 
the mere knowledge of the Hungarian king’s permanently keeping in arms a 
sizeable army of professional soldiers would deter the Ottomans from launch- 
ing major attacks against Hungary.**4 This may indeed have been the case, but 
then Matthias gradually became a prisoner of his own “grand strategy.’ The 
maintenance of a standing army of numbers sufficient for it to act as a “de- 
terrent” was horribly expensive and certainly beyond the economic resources 
of Matthias’s Hungary — indeed, beyond those of all contemporary Christian 
states with the possible exception of Venice.2°> Consequently, Matthias had to 
either find employment for it in the west, where the spoils of war could at least 
partially compensate for the regular shortage of cash or keep it stationed in 
the conquered areas and use the local resources to finance it. Even so, he was 
always in arrears paying his troops and could not prevent his captains from 
periodically deserting him for lack of money. 

Running out of money repeatedly was, after all, a common feature of war- 
fare at the time, and no ruler who embarked on a major military venture could 
escape its consequences. Another, and potentially more serious, problem 
faced by Matthias was that most of his own subjects failed to understand, let 
alone to accept, the motivations — or “grand strategy” — that underlay the king’s 
western wars and consequently opposed them with growing intensity. Much 
hope had been placed in the son of the great Hunyadi as a would-be champion 
of anti-Ottoman warfare, and he was increasingly seen as unable, or rather un- 
willing, to live up to these expectations, his repeated attempts at explaining 
his conduct with ever-increasing conviction about the justness of his own case 
notwithstanding.”9° The western wars and the parallel financial and political 
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pressure exerted on Hungary eventually cost Matthias not only the financial 
support of the papacy and Venice, which gradually dried up in the 1470s as 
it became obvious that the king would not turn against the Ottomans,?%” but 
also, and more importantly, the political support of the Hungarian elite. In 
1490, they deserted the king’s natural son and designated heir, John Corvin, 
despite the oath of allegiance they had been required to take before Matthias’s 
death. 

It was not only the masses of the common nobility, from whose ranks the 
soldiers of Janos Hunyadi had been recruited, but also several members of the 
aristocracy and many prelates who remained closely attached to the tradition- 
al idea of the anti-Ottoman struggle, and they regarded the king’s western wars 
as a waste of money and blood. Their opinion was given strong support by 
repeated Turkish raids against the southern regions of Hungary, which failed 
to decrease in frequency despite the parallel increase in numbers of Matthias’s 
mercenary troops. Although what we see is but the tip of the iceberg, the de- 
struction caused by the neighbouring Turkish warlords, based in Bosnia and 
Serbia, in terms of human lives and economic disruption, is clear. In Slavonia, 
one of the most fully documented areas, Ottoman incursions are recorded in 
1469, 1470, 1471, 1473, 1474 and 1476; in the latter year the administrative capi- 
tal of the province, K6rés (today Krizevci, in Croatia), was burnt.?38 This in- 
cident was still remembered 40 years later, despite the numerous raids that 
had devastated the province in the meantime.%9 The mere fact that references 
to people killed and captured by the invaders regularly found their way into 
legal documents proves sufficiently that such cases must have been a regular 
occurrence.?*° The same is attested by the reference, in a charter from 1486, 
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to a piece of deserted land along the southern marches of Zagreb county, “by 
which the Turkish army generally enters this realm.”2*! Not surprisingly, those 
inhabitants of Slavonia who had the necessary financial means built smaller 
fortifications (castella) for the defence of their peasants and moveable prop- 
erty,”4? and the general right of the local nobility to erect such castella without 
the otherwise indispensable royal licence had become established by the early 
sixteenth century.?43 By 1475, the “general flight from the Turks invading this 
realm” ( fuga generalis Turcorum hoc regnum invadencium) had become such 
an everyday occurrence that it was incorporated into one of the stipulations of 
a private agreement.2*4 By 1471, the estates of Petar Zrinski, south of the Sava, 
had been left almost completely desolate by the Turkish raiders, and in 1478 
Péter Bikszadi had to alleviate the tax burdens of his tenants on the estate of 
Ujhely with reference to their misery caused by frequent Turkish invasions.245 
In 1483 it was the various forms of suffering caused to the one-plot nobility 
of Slavonia by the frequent Turkish incursions that prompted King Matthias 
to exempt them from taxation again.2*6 Unsurprisingly, in October 1478 the 
nobility of Slavonia were discussing what measures could be taken in order 
to protect their lands, the majority of which had already been destroyed by 
the Turkish raiders, from further assaults.?4” The situation failed to improve, 
however, and Slavonia continued to live under the constant menace of Turkish 
raids.248 

It is clear that the situation was even worse in Croatia, which, in 1470, was 
said to have been more exposed to Ottoman military pressure than any other 
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region belonging to the Crown of Saint Stephen.?*9 The only attempt at quan- 
tifying the cumulative effects of Turkish raids was made by the late Pal Engel, 
who examined the county of Valké, which lay east of Slavonia and was bor- 
dered by the Sava; beyond the river was Ottoman territory after 1463. Although 
his analysis was mostly based on a comparison of medieval evidence with the 
information provided by post-Mohacs Ottoman tax registers, he also examined 
some estates where evidence survives more abundantly from the medieval pe- 
riod. The most important conclusion of his investigation was that, at least in 
the southern part of Valk6, “the majority of the population had fallen victim to 
[Turkish] raids by 1478.” These regions were among the most densely populated 
areas of the medieval Hungarian kingdom, and the catastrophic consequences 
of the loss of their taxable population need not be emphasized.”5° The same 
applies to the county of Szerém, further east, which had long been the most 
important wine-producing area of Hungary, with a high level of urbanization; 
it gradually lost its population after 1390.75! 

It was thus certainly more than mere coincidence that the second ma- 
jor opposition movement to the new political orientation of Matthias after 
his coronation was led by prelates of Slavonian origin: Janos, archbishop of 
Esztergom (the former bishop of Varad), and his nephew and namesake, the 
bishop of Pécs (the famous Humanist poet known as Janus Pannonius). The 
first such movement had been triggered in 1467 by the financial and mon- 
etary reforms of the king, which hit the nobility of Transylvania particularly 
harshly.?52 The consequent rebellion was crushed by the quick intervention 
of Matthias, who mercilessly executed the noble leaders of the movement. 
With the baronial participants he was much more lenient, letting them escape 
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FIGURE 37 Tombstone of Istvan Szapolyai. Saint Martin cathedral, Szepeshely (today 
Spisska Kapitula, Slovakia). 
PHOTO: JANOS HALPER. 


practically unpunished. His behaviour was all the more surprising since two 
of those who had been implicated in the rebellion, Istvan and Imre Szapolyai, 
had belonged to the innermost circle of the king’s closest supporters since his 
accession (figure 37). The motivations of the Szapolyai brothers are unclear, 
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but the remark of Bonfini, writing some two decades later, according to which 
‘jt was the general opinion that the king started to appear fearful in the eyes 
of the barons, willing to follow his own will instead of that of others, and ex- 
pecting from each of the magnates silent reverence and complete obedience,’ 
apparently has a ring of truth to it.253 

In 1471 Matthias had been waging war in Moravia for four years against King 
George of Bohemia. His efforts were financed from the yield of an increasing 
volume of taxation in Hungary. Although the war against the “Hussite king” 
had been started with papal approval and the formal consent of the Hungarian 
political elite, the effects of the growing financial burden, especially the raising 
of tax by the king without parliamentary consent, and of the relatively meagre 
results of the military efforts soon began to manifest themselves in widespread 
discontent. From 1468, Mehmed 11 was leading his army against enemies in 
Asia and the Venetians in Greece, and he understandably approached Matth- 
ias with repeated peace offers in order to avoid war on two fronts.754+ Whether 
in fact a truce was concluded or not is difficult to discern.25> The evidence is 
revealing, however, in its very ambiguity. In September 1467 a Hungarian en- 
voy was said to have left for Constantinople in order to make “peace or truce” 
with the sultan.75° In December, a truce was reported to have been concluded 
and an Ottoman delegate was expected to seal it.25” Somewhat later it was ne- 
gated, then reported to have been concluded secretely, and finally aborted be- 
cause Mehmed 11 demanded the restitution of Jajce and was willing to release 
Smederevo in return — a rather improbable bargain, but nevertheless a clear 
tribute to Matthias’s Bosnian achievement.2°* In September 1468, however, 
when Ottoman raiders plundered Venetian territory but abstained from do- 
ing damage to the neighbouring Croatian territories, rumours of a truce once 
again emerged.*59 
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On balance, it seems that the opinion of the Milanese ambassador at Ven- 
ice, who thought that the sultan merely wanted to drive a wedge between the 
king of Hungary and Venice, came closest to reality. The situation appears to 
have been the same in 1472 and 1473, when Mehmed approached Matthias 
with similar peace offers, probably in order to prevent cooperation between 
the allied Christian powers and Uzun Hasan.?°° Yet, even if Matthias prudently 
refrained from officially (and, perhaps, even unofficially) making peace with 
the Ottomans, he was no doubt happy with the respite provided by the sul- 
tan’s long engagement far from the Hungarian borders, and so concentrated 
his forces in the north-west. In view of the money he had already spent con- 
quering Moravia this decision was understandable, but focussing on the war 
there prevented him from profiting from Ottoman troubles in the east. Given 
the positive results produced by the Hungaro-Venetian alliance in 1463-64, it is 
evident that the failure of Matthias to cooperate with the Venetians and Uzun 
Hasan in the period 1468-73 was regarded by many as a missed opportunity to 
seriously weaken the Ottomans.?® 

Indeed, perfectly aware of the commitment of Matthias and his army to the 
Czech war, the Ottomans in Rumelia embarked on a venture that was to have 
important consequences later. In the spring of 1471 news spread of Ottoman 
intentions to build a new fortification near Belgrade.*°? In May, 40,000 Turks 
were reported to have assembled in Bosnia in preparation for a raid against 
Venetian Istria and Habsburg Carniola.?®? Fearing an attack on Belgrade, on 
25 May King Matthias ordered from Iglau (Czech Jihlava) that at least some 
of the county nobility take up arms, and those in the Lower Parts were fur- 
ther commanded to provide for their tenants with shields and bows.”® In June 
it became evident that the Ottoman forces in Rumelia had again launched a 
two-pronged offensive, one part of them departing on a raid through Slavo- 
nia, the other marching north to erect on the right bank of the Sava, between 
the Hungarian fortresses of Szavaszentdemeter and Belgrade, what soon came 
to be known as the castle of Sabac.26° By the beginning of July the bans of 
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Slavonia had called to arms the nobility of the province, and a general mobili- 
zation was proclaimed in Hungary in the name of the absent Matthias.?°° The 
task of leading the army, which must have consisted mostly of county levies, 
was entrusted to Palatine Mihaly Orszag,?°’ to be assisted by the other leading 
office-holders of the kingdom.*°* At the end of June the king, still in Mora- 
via, was planning to go to the southern marches of his Hungarian kingdom in 
person, and asked from the royal towns carts and footmen equipped with the 
tools needed for construction works, as well as guns and gunners.?®9 In July, 
the forces gathered by the palatine did march south, and took up a position 
on the northern bank of the Sava. Although the Turks were said to have aban- 
doned the construction works upon the arrival of the Hungarians,?”° in view of 
the consequences the narrative of Bonfini seems more probable: the two sides 
fired at each other with artillery across the Sava, but the Ottomans managed to 
raise a wooden rampart behind which they were able to continue the construc- 
tion works in safety.2” Finally, the Hungarians set about the establishment of 
a similar settlement on the opposite bank of the river. By the end of August 
the Turks had finished work on Sabac, and, leaving therein a garrison of 2,000 
soldiers and a great amount of ammunition, left for home. Then the Hungar- 
ian troops attempted to demolish at least the ramparts of the new fort, but the 
garrison sallied forth and repelled them with heavy casualties.?72 

By that time, King Matthias had been forced to return to Hungary by a politi- 
cal crisis that had erupted there. The last straw for the malcontents was prob- 
ably the fact that, after the death of King George of Bohemia in March 1471, it 
was not Matthias whom the Czech estates elected in his stead but the eldest 
son of King Casimir Iv of Poland, the impeccably Catholic Wladislas Jagiello. 
The Czech war had thereby lost its rationale and the “common good,” in the 
name of which Matthias had tapped ever more obtrusively into the resourc- 
es of his Hungarian subjects,””? difficult to identify with the war against the 
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‘heretics.’ If the version of events offered by Bonfini can be trusted, the opposi- 
tion to Matthias was so widespread that only a handful of his barons remained 
faithful to him. Picking up once more the idea of a Polish-Hungarian union, 
the ringleaders, led by the archbishop of Esztergom and the bishop of Pécs, in- 
vited Wladislas’s younger brother, Prince Casimir, to the Hungarian throne. As 
King Matthias returned home with troops in July 1471, however, the originally 
significant support enjoyed by the rebels evaporated. In the diet that the king 
had summoned for September, Matthias promised to remedy the major griev- 
ances of the estates, engaging himself not to levy taxes without parliamentary 
consent and to respect clerical exemption from taxation.2”4 Thereupon most 
of the prelates and 36 barons and leading nobles confirmed their allegiance to 
Matthias by oath. The archbishop of Esztergom, who had formally made peace 
with the king in July, refused to follow suit, and was to die in confinement in 
his palace at Esztergom a year later. His nephew, Bishop Janos of Pécs, assist- 
ed personally the incoming Casimir, and died from illness while fleeing from 
the king’s vengeance in March 1472. Casimir himself, who vainly expected the 
widespread support he had been promised to materialize, reached the castle 
of Nyitra (today Nitra, in Slovakia), which was opened to him by the rebels, in 
November, but then withdrew in the face of Matthias’s troops and left Hungary 
at the end of 1471.275 

For a time Matthias stood by the promises he had made in September 1471. 
While he was willing to put an end to the Czech war, he was determined to do 
so only if he were allowed to keep the provinces he had conquered thus far in 
Moravia and Silesia. However, so much was unlikely to be conceded by either 
Wladislas of Bohemia or his father, the king of Poland. Not surprisingly, both of 
them only went so far as to conclude a truce with the Hungarian king, whose 
relationship with Frederick also constantly deteriorated on account of the 
emperor's stubborn refusal to acknowledge Matthias’s Czech royal title. After 
another round of negotiations between the two kings of Bohemia (Matthias 
and Wladislas) and Casimir of Poland had ended without success in August 
1473, Polish troops again invaded Hungary, and Matthias was forced to take to 
the field in person. Although, in February 1474, a peace treaty was agreed by 
Matthias and Casimir Iv, in which Wladislas of Bohemia was also included, 
it was soon overtaken by an alliance, overtly directed against Matthias, made 
by Emperor Frederick and Wladislas in March, and soon joined by the king of 
Poland as well. The offensive, which was launched in October 1474 by the kings 
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FIGURE 38 A copy of King Matthias’s sitting statue of Bautzen in the Buda castle. 
PHOTO: JANOS HALPER. 


of Poland and Bohemia alone, as Frederick had been prevented from joining 
them by his war against Duke Charles of Burgundy, ended with Matthias’s most 
brilliant success. Gathering all available supplies from the Silesian countryside 
into the major towns under his own control and destroying whatever could 
not be seized, he locked himself up in the city of Breslau (Polish Wroclaw) 
and waited until his adversaries, numerically far superior, were forced by lack 
of provisions to sue for a truce. After the Poles, whose own country had been 
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devastated by the Hungarian light cavalry, had left for home, Matthias and 
Wladislas concluded a peace treaty based on the status quo (figure 38).?76 

In the course of 1474, however, the Ottoman commanders stationed along 
the Hungarian borders once again launched a number of destructive raids 
against their Christian neighbours. Early in the year Mihaloglu Ali Bey invaded 
the region of the Temeskéz and burned the episcopal city of Varad.?”” As the 
resting place of both King Ladislaus the Saint and Sigismund of Luxemburg, 
the city had huge symbolic importance. Moreover, it had been Archbishop Ja- 
nos’s episcopal city before his elevation to the metropolitan see of Esztergom; 
although he was now dead, many must have regarded the events of 1474 as a 
belated justification for the prelate’s attitude in 1471.2’8 The burning of Varad 
was followed in July by the raid through Slavonia, already mentioned above, 
and in August by another incursion was launched from Ottoman Serbia.?”9 In 
the autumn Croatia was once again attacked by Turkish cavalry sallying forth 
from Bosnia.°° It was evidently in reaction to the intensification of Ottoman 
military activity in the southern regions that Matthias, then in the Silesian city 
of Troppau (Opava, in the Czech Republic), ordered in August a diet to be held 
at Buda on 21 September 1474. It was to be attended by all the prelates and bar- 
ons staying at home and elected nobles from the counties, who, under the gen- 
eral supervision of Imre Szapolyai and Judge Royal Istvan Batori, had to take 
measures in order to provide more effectively for the defence of the realm.?5! 

The diet did come together as intended by the king, but its decisions were 
certainly not of the kind he had expected them to be. Its primary aim was to 
discuss “various matters of the realm, and before all of the defence of the faith 
against the Turks, who had afflicted the same realm of Hungary with diverse 
lootings and plunderings, and aim at dilacerating it more ferociously than ever 
before.” The diet accordingly voted for a subsidy of one florin per peasant plot, 
exemptions notwithstanding, but with the condition that it should be spent on 
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the war against the Ottomans. Evidently as a kind of guarantee in case the king 
diverted the yield of the new taxation to the Czech war, the diet ordered that 
the revenues of the royal salt monopoly be put under the control of the estates. 
The diet was to elect “two or more respected men” whose responsibility it was 
to distribute the salt, surrendered by the chief treasurer, among the individual 
counties in proportion to the number of plots; collection of the tax could only 
start after the salt had thus been distributed. A charter was issued in the king’s 
name and under his seal in which he approved of the decisions made by the 
estates.?6? 

By 1474 Mehmed 11 had liquidated the emirate of Karaman, having defeated 
Uzun Hasan in battle the previous August. At the time of the battle the envoys 
of King Matthias were in the camp of the Akkoyunlu ruler, having arrived with 
a proposal of an alliance against the Ottomans following an initiative made by 
Uzun Hasan himself in 1472.763 At the same time, another Hungarian emissary 
was pursuing the sultan, who had once again approached Matthias with the 
idea of concluding a peace treaty before setting out for his campaign against 
the Karamanids. The envoy was only allowed to reveal his mission after the 
defeat of Uzun Hasan, however, when Mehmed 11 was no longer interested in 
reaching any agreement with the Hungarians.” In early summer, letters sent 
by Uzun Hasan again reached Buda; similar dispatches were addressed to the 
Pope, the emperor, and the king of Poland. Somewhat hypocritically, Matthias 
called on Casimir of Poland to cooperate with him in beating the Ottomans 
while the sultan was preoccupied with the Karamanids in the east. He claimed 
to have already sent thousands of troops against the Turks, probably an allu- 
sion to Hungarian military preparations in reaction to Siileyman Pasha’s attack 
on Scutari.?®5 In July, the king promised the Venetian ambassador at Tata that 
within days a powerful army would be sent to Serbia and Bosnia under the 
captainship of Janos Ernuszt.286 


282 The diet’s decrees are in DRMH, 3, 29-31. For diametrically opposed assessments of this 
diet see Kubinyi, Matthias rex, 123-24, and Richard Horvath and Tibor Neumann, Ecsedi 
Batori Istvan. Egy katonabaré életpdlydja 1458-1493 (Budapest: MTA BTK Torténettudo- 
manyi Intézet, 2012), 36-37 (the relevant section is the work of Richard Horvath). 

283 Kubinyi, Matthias rex, 108; Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 316-22; Stavrides, Sultan of 
Vezirs, 175-80; ASMi, Sforzesco, 650/2,5,2. 

284 Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 316-17, on the basis of Malipiero, Annali, 93. 

285 Ibid. 334ff.; Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 300-01. 

286 Malipiero, Annali, 98. For Matthias at Tata, see Horvath, Jtineraria, 101. Ernuszt (originally 
Ernst), a converted Jew resident at Buda, had probably masterminded the king’s finan- 
cial reforms in the 1460s, then became treasurer and finished his life as ban of Slavonia. 
His sons remained members of the Hungarian aristocracy, Zsigmond Ernuszt becoming 
bishop of Pécs. 
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Eventually, Matthias temporarily returned to the Ottoman front for two ma- 
jor reasons. The first was the state of emergency that, after several years of 
relative calm, had arisen in the Romanian principalities. Repeated Moldavian 
interventions in Wallachia, already regarded as a vassal country by the Otto- 
mans, and the refusal of Stephen the Great of Moldavia to pay tribute to the 
sultan, had resulted in a Turkish offensive led by Siileyman Pasha, beylerbey 
of Rumelia, early in January 1475. He led his exhausted troops for the inva- 
sion of Moldavia directly from the failed siege of Scutari.28” The voevode of 
Moldavia, receiving help from both Wallachia and the king of Hungary, who 
had dispatched Voevode Balazs Magyar with predominantly Székely troops to 
assist him, lured the Turkish army into a narrow and marshy valley, where the 
invaders, numerically much superior, could not shape themselves into their 
customary battle formation with extended wings. The ensuing battle, known 
as that of Vaslui (10 January 1475), ended with a serious defeat of Siileyman 
Pasha’s Ottoman forces.288 It was evident, however, that Mehmed 11 would not 
leave this military failure unavenged, and Voevode Stephen, whose relations 
with King Matthias had been far from harmonious since the failed Hungarian 
intevention in Moldavia in December 1467,289 approached the king with a pro- 
posal for an alliance. On 12 July the voevode of Moldavia made an oath of fidel- 
ity to the king of Hungary, whereupon Matthias promised him protection for 
the case of another Ottoman attack (15 August).?9° 

The other reason was, unsurprisingly, connected to the state of the royal 
finances. From Breslau, Matthias set out in the early spring of 1475, moving 
through Ratibor (Racibérz, in Poland) and Briinn (Brno, in the Czech Repub- 
lic), where he held assemblies for the Silesian and Moravian estates respec- 
tively, before halting at Pozsony, where he met some of his Austrian supporters 
while Emperor Frederick was marching against Charles of Burgundy.2°! The 
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Bilici, Ionel Candea, and Anna Popescu (eds.), Etudes a la mémoire de Mihail Guboglu 
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Great and Transylvania,’ in Laszl6 Koszta, Oliviu Muresan, and Alexandru Simon (eds.), 
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king had summoned a diet for 24 April at Buda, though he only arrived there 
in the first days of May.29* There, he made it plain to the Hungarian estates 
that he owed the troops who had fought with him in the Breslau campaign the 
huge sum of 200,000 florins and thus he wanted to raise a new subsidy to pay 
them off. As the estates at first refused to comply and the king was unwilling to 
disband his mercenaries, he decided to billet them on the free royal towns.?93 
Finally, the diet voted for a one-florin tax, which was probably in addition to 
the one consented to in October the previous year?** but on a more restricted 
basis, in return for the king’s confirmation of his coronation decree. As in Octo- 
ber, moreover, it was again made conditional upon use against the Ottomans; 
thus, the only option available to the king, if he wanted to keep his mercenary 
army intact, was an offensive to the south. Such a move was no doubt also 
dictated by Matthias’s need to bolster his reputation as a defender of the faith, 
something that had seriously dwindled in the preceding decade as a result of 
his incessant warfare against Christian opponents in Europe. 


2.2 The Siege of Sabac 

As proved by his subsequent behaviour, Matthias did not want to profoundly 
modify the status quo, and it has therefore often been argued that he was look- 
ing for a target on which an attack would possibly not trigger a major Ottoman 
counter-offensive. An ideal solution to this problem was offered by the strong- 
hold of Sabac, which, as has been seen, had been constructed by the Turks on 
the southern bank of the Sava, upstream from Belgrade. Sabac was a wooden 
construction, its outer walls made of faggots filled with earth and fixed to huge 
timber balks (figure 39). The ramparts were likewise constructed of timber 
stuffed with earth. Such fortifications by their very nature effectively resisted 
artillery bombardment, but the central importance of the new castle did not 
primarily lie in its defensibility. From the moment of its construction Sabac 
had been one of the bases for the Turkish raids directed against the Szerémség 
and Slavonia,?%> while also posing a menace to Belgrade itself. Although its 
strategic importance can consequently not be questioned,?°® neither can it be 
compared to that of Smederevo, an attempt on which would certainly have 
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FIGURE 39 The view of Sabac from Schedel’s World Chronicle. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


elicited an Ottoman response that Matthias wanted to avoid at all costs.297 The 
taking of Sabac, on the other hand, held the prospect of calming public opin- 
ion both at home and abroad without fatally undermining the relative lull that 
had been obtained after 1466, thereby forcing Matthias to abandon his western 
schemes half-finished at best. 

It has repeatedly been stated, however, chiefly by military historians on 
the basis of an Italian report of dubious interpretation,?°° that Matthias’s war 
aims had originally been much more ambitious than the one that eventually 


297 See Razsd, “Matyas torék politikaja,’ 184. Cf, Mehmed’s message to Ali Bey of Smederevo: 
“si Ungari castrum Smedrio obsiderent, ipse [ie. the sultan] eis omnino succurreret et 
contra Ungaros veniret” — Szerbia, 283. 
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materialized in the siege of Sabac, and this view is underpinned by the scale 
and magnitude of the king’s military preparations.?99 Moreover, it seems to 
be supported by two letters written by the bishop of Eger, a man certainly as 
privy to the king’s intentions as it was possible for any royal councillor to be. 
In one of his letters to the Pope, written immediately after the conclusion of 
the siege, the bishop stated that the king intended to go to Wallachia and join 
forces there with the voevodes of both Moldavia and Wallachia “as he had 
conceived initially” (qwemadmodum prius conceperat).>°° In the other report, 
written before the surrender of the castle, he maintained that it was the low 
water-level of the Danube that prevented the king from entering Wallachia, 
and then the mounting ice on the same river which forced him to withdraw 
the fleet onto the Sava “which rarely or never freezes.”3°! From this same latter 
we know that at least some of the troops did go to Transylvania, as indicated 
by the Italian report, and were only called back thence in February 1476. It 
was thus the result of a necessary change of plan (novo concepto animo) that 
Matthias finally settled on the siege of Sabac. If it was indeed reality and not 
just royal propaganda circulated to justify the rather meagre results, Matth- 
ias’s publicly-declared aim must originally have been to wait for the Ottoman 
punitive attack in Wallachia and then to engage the invaders in a pitched bat- 
tle with his mercenary army and the Romanian troops, backed up by a huge 
navy of river vessels, probably in order to cut off the enemy’s retreat across the 
Danube. If so, this would have been the one and only time he showed himself 
ready to stake his fortune on such a hazardous encounter — and this, indeed, 
is the point which argues most strongly against accepting this information at 
face value. But even if Matthias was determined to oppose the Ottomans on 
a battlefield outside Hungary, he could easily have cancelled the whole expe- 
dition as it gradually became evident that the expected Ottoman retaliation 
against Moldavia would not happen during 1475.32 Indeed, Matthias thought, 
or at least reinforced the impression, that it was the news of his assembling an 
army on the Ottoman front that prevented the sultan from embarking on any 
Moldavian venture,?°? a strategic plan that was apparently much closer to the 
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king’s heart than a pitched battle fought in the manner of his father.3°4 That he 
did nevertheless continue military preparations on a truly impressive scale is 
a clear indication of the fact that he was forced to do so for reasons not merely 
military. From that moment, however, the whole complicated scheme boiled 
down to a simple choice between Smederevo and Sabac. Whether the decision 
in favour of the latter was indeed eventually provoked by the exceptionally 
cold winter, which menaced the river fleet with destruction by the freezing 
Danube, is again impossible to tell; although there is evidence attesting the 
king’s desire to turn against Smederevo, as shall be seen below, the extent to 
which these reflect his true intentions is unclear. Yet it was certainly not simply 
“clever tactical calculation” that made the king wait until late autumn before 
launching the expedition;3° as the subsidy was only voted for in the last days 
of May, its collection could not be finished before the late summer, and a regu- 
lar siege was a much more complicated and expensive operation than simply 
transferring mercenary contingents from one area to another. As proved by 
many similar ventures both before and after, no major army, expected to spend 
several months in the field and supplied from domestic sources only, could 
begin operations on the Ottoman front before the harvest was over. 

As usual, we have absolutely no way of determining the size of the army that 
had assembled for the offensive. Bishop Gabriel of Eger?°® wrote in November 
from the camp at Bacs that he had never seen anything similar (to the army 
there), and it was increasing day by day.°°” It was certainly big enough for the 
king to divide it into four parts before the march began “in order to facilitate 
its accomodation and supply, and cause less harm to the country.”3° Although 
the four different routes and the single destination are difficult to identify,3°9 it 
is evident that the army consisted of heavy cavalry and infantry, both divided 
into a “Bohemian” and a “Hungarian” contingent. Not all troops went on land, 
however: another contemporary source speaks about others who were sent 
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downstream on the Danube. This same report refers to the king’s household 
troops (hofgesind soeldner) as well as to contingents equipped by the prelates 
and “knights” (ritter). The numbers are enormous (such as the 80,000 men al- 
legedly mobilized by the voevode of Moldavia),3!° but the 4,000 troops brought 
by King Miklés (Ujlaki) of Bosnia and Vlad Dracul of Wallachia each sound 
more realistic.3” Still another report, which is generally assigned to the 1470s, if 
not connected directly to the Sabac campaign, writes about 6,000 heavy caval- 
ry (huomini darme) and 10,000 infantry, Bohemians, Moravians, and Silesians, 
and 10,000 Hungarian heavy cavalry and 4,000 footmen, the latter equipped 
with shields and crossbows.3!2 The majority of the non-Hungarian mercenar- 
ies had in all probability come with the king from his Silesian war — this was 
the first, and apparently the last, occasion when Matthias led his foreign mer- 
cenary forces against the Ottomans. 

What we know about the people who certainly, or probably, took part in the 
Sabac campaign strengthens the impression that the mobilization must have 
been on a level that had last been seen during the early years of Matthias’s 
reign. Among the foreign captains of the mercenaries only Frantisek Hag and 
Melchior von Lében are known; the former fell in the siege and received the 
honour of a burial in the royal basilica of Székesfehérvar.3 As for the Hungar- 
ian prelates and barons, Bishop Gabriel of Transylvania (soon to be transferred 
to Eger), Judge Royal Istvan Batori, Pal Kinizsi, Simon Vardai, and Count Janos 
of Zagorje, son of the late Jan Vitovec, are recorded as having been present at 
Sabac.34 Bertalan Drdgfi of Béltek, Laszlé Egervari, soon to be appointed ban 
of Croatia and Slavonia, and Miklés Banfi of Alsdélindva all received impor- 
tant royal grants in 1476 for services against the Turks,3!5 as did Janos Ongor 
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of Nadasd three years later.3!© Moreover, we also have evidence attesting to 
the presence in the royal army of noblemen from Slavonia, Somogy, Trencsén, 
and Ugocsa counties, and from Croatia, regions sufficiently far from each other 
to indicate that the recruitment area indeed covered the entire kingdom.3!” 
While it would be hazardous to estimate the overall number of the armed 
forces under the royal banner in 1475-76, it is certainly safe to say that it must 
have been the biggest army that ever actually took to the field during the reign 
of Matthias after the end of mass mobilizations in 1466. Faced with a garrison 
of some 1,200 troops, such a force had a reasonable chance for a successful 
siege.318 

The provision and equipment of the army seem to have been entirely in 
keeping with its size. In July Matthias had set about collecting wall-breaking 
bombards (bombarde murali) and “artillery of diverse kinds,’ and had ordered 
the construction of siege engines “such as never have been made nor con- 
ceived of before.’3!9 The abovementioned German report lists, among other 
artillery pieces, twelve mortars (hauptbiichsen), 40 quartanes (viertel biichsen), 
107 haufnicas and 200 tarasnicas (both medium-caliber guns), 3,000 arquebus- 
es and 2,000 other handguns. It also details all sorts of military equipment and 
food supplies gathered to provision the army, including 2,000 oxen, informa- 
tion confirmed by an order of Matthias to the mayor of Nagyszeben to pay for 
98 oxen already purveyed for the army.32° The abovementioned Italian report 
lists, among other things, 3,000 carts, used for making a wagenburg, 30 bom- 
bards placed on wheel carriages, without which they could not be moved, and 
the same number of cerbottane, “guns great and long.”3?! It puts the number 
of river vessels assembled at 330, a figure also given by the well-informed con- 
temporary chronicler Peter Eschenloer.32” Alongside the boatmen, the ships 
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allegedly hosted 10,000 soldiers, among them 1,700 men-at-arms (armigeri) 
with lances, 1,200 infantry with great shields, and the rest crossbowmen and 
archers. Yet again, these numbers, if added to those already counted, are cer- 
tainly exaggerated, but we have no means to disentangle the apparent confu- 
sion. Sixteen among the vessels were galley-like constructions with 44 oars, 
each with four great bombards, which propelled balls weighing 100 pounds 
each, and 300 gunmen. It is indeed tempting to draw a parallel between the 
4,800 handgunmen positioned on the galleys and the 5,000 arquebuses and 
handguns transported from Buda, although the two figures do not necessar- 
ily correspond to each other. In addition to the 330 ships assembled for the 
campaign, there were crafts called nazadi (Hung. naszdd), each with eighteen 
handgunners alongside the same number of oarsmen, constantly stationed at 
Belgrade. 

Animportant and probably very costly part of the military preparations was 
the construction of a dismountable wooden construction, which, surrounded 
by a palisade and trench, could contain 7,000-8,000 soldiers. It was evidently 
constructed to facilitate disembarkation; from the waterside it was completed 
by another “castle” formed of the sixteen galleys, chained together, which en- 
closed all the other ships of the river fleet. Abundantly supplied with artillery, 
this mobile castle could well have resisted a siege itself; it was tested in practice 
at Pétervarad in the early days of December.32% The timber for which the king 
ordered 500 florins to be paid to a burgher of Pozsony in June 1475 may have 
been intended for the construction of the wooden castle.324 

King Matthias left Buda on or shortly after 21 October and advanced south 
along the traditional route on the right bank of the Danube.3?5 Besides the 
structural constraints listed above, some practical considerations may also 
have delayed his departure. On the one hand, he was expecting papal bulls 
that would formally safeguard his western conquests while he was occupied 
on the Ottoman front; lacking these, rumours of internal troubles in Moravia 
began to reach the king while he was en route for Sabac.36 On the other hand, 
both the king and his barons were greatly disappointed by the failure of the 
Italic League to contribute to the costs of the war, even though Venice was of- 
ficially still at war with the Turks.32” As mentioned above, the Hungarian diet 
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had consented to the levy of what amounted to a double subsidy (the years 
1474 and 1475 combined), otherwise its expected amount could hardly have 
been 500,000 florins.?? It is thus understandable that the king and his barons 
wanted to offload at least part of the crippling financial burden of the forth- 
coming war, fought in the interests of the entire Christian commonwealth.329 
Indeed, as they stressed emphatically, besides the return of the king from Sile- 
sia, it was the very prospect of Italian help that prompted the Ottomans to 
postpone naval operations and instead turn, on land, against Hungary. It may 
even have been in order to buttress Hungarian demands that news of an Otto- 
man peace offer was aired.39° 

In the last days of November an Ottoman embassy did appear at Pétervarad, 
where Matthias himself returned, leaving his fleet a mile away, perhaps in or- 
der to conceal it from the eyes of the enemy.3*! At the same time, Hungarian 
spies in the sultan’s court reported that two Venetian envoys were staying there 
and had urgently petitioned for a truce. What the Ottoman delegates offered 
cannot be known; it is, however, extremely probable that the whole affair, cou- 
pled with the rumours of the Venetians suing for peace, was yet again merely 
intended to sow the seeds of distrust and prevent the Christian powers from 
effective cooperation.?32 Thus, indeed, was it perceived at Rome; at least, Pope 
Sixtus Iv exhorted Matthias to persevere in his venture and not let himself be 
taken in by the Ottoman peace offers. In his response, Matthias stressed again 
his ardent desire to proceed against the infidel, but remarked somewhat in- 
dignantly that from the papal subsidy effectively paid ten men-at-arms could 
hardly be kept in service for a year.333 He nevertheless turned down whatever 
propositions the Turkish envoys had brought, a decision no doubt favoured by 
news about the severe illness of Mehmed 11 which made an immediate Otto- 
man counter-attack under the sultan’s personal leadership improbable.34 

It was in the first days of January 1476 that Matthias finally departed from 
Belgrade to besiege Sabac. On one side the castle was bordered by the Sava, 
and all around by deep and wide ditches.3°5 Access to it was further hampered 
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by widespread marshland. As mentioned above, the castle itself was a wood- 
en construction (tota lignea erat) with eight towers integrated into the wall 
and a ninth standing in the middle of the fort. The towers were also made of 
oak beams and filled with earth (ad summum terra replete) in such a way that 
from a distance they looked almost round. This structure resisted artillery 
fire so effectively that “not one thousand gunshots, which hit them from all 
sides, could cause any harm, except on the bulwarks that stood out all around 
the towers”36 — indeed, it was eventually not so much the lack of supplies as 
the destruction of these bulwarks, whence they could fire on the besiegers, 
that made the defenders’ continued resistance impossible. Between the walls 
of the outer fortification (antemurale), made of faggots, and the inner castle, 
there was a small settlement for accomodating the garrison, with houses 
likewise covered in earth. As the post-siege inspection confirmed, the defend- 
ers were well supplied with both food and artillery. 

Having crossed the Sava, the Hungarians set up their siege engines and ar- 
tillery behind timber ramparts and completely blockaded the castle on the 
landward side. Originally, the king’s plan was to draw the biggest galleys into 
the ditches around Sabac, for “to these neither bombards, nor other machines 
or missiles could do any harm.”33” This, indeed, may have been another rea- 
son for the delay in starting the siege, as the king was waiting for the river to 
swell sufficiently to fill the ditches with enough water.3?° Thus, for almost a 
month artillery bombardment could only be applied from a distance, which 
kept significant destruction to a very low level. If Bonfini’s later account can be 
believed, the impatient king commanded several assaults nevertheless, which 
caused considerable casualties.329 Most people were hit by arrows or drowned 
in the ditches, but some at least perished because of the extreme cold.34° 
According to the letter of Bishop Gabriel from 3 February, the royal troops suc- 
ceeded early on (brevi tempore) in taking the “outer and inner town” (civitatem 
exteriorem et interiorem), whereupon the siege of the castle itself (arx) began. 
On 2 February, however, an Ottoman relief army appeared, speedily assembled 
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by Ali Bey from all the available forces on the marches. According to an amus- 
ing story, narrated by the anonymous Hungarian rhymed verse known as “The 
Siege of Sabac,” the defenders tried to contact the newly-arrived troops, sta- 
tioned on a hearby hill, by shouting over to them, but upon the king’s order the 
Hungarian soldiers made such tremendous noise with drums and trumpets 
that the Turks could not hear each other.34! Matthias, however, also drew up 
his infantry in battle array, so that for some time the two armies stood face to 
face as if ready to fight. Eventually the Ottoman commanders, realizing the su- 
periority of the opposing army, decided to withdraw. Matthias prompted their 
decision by ordering some of his larger machines to throw huge stones into 
the enemy ranks, which, at least according to the king himself, did kill some 
soldiers. Yet, as Ali Bey was reported to be waiting for reinforcements from the 
beylerbey of Rumelia, Matthias called back the troops he had previously sent 
to Transylvania.3+2 

By 3 February the water level in the ditches had risen sufficiently?‘ to al- 
low the large war galleys to get close enough to the walls of the castle. Batter- 
ing could thus continue from close range, and the damage done to the walls 
must have increased considerably.3*4+ Yet the statement of Bishop Gabriel, 
according to which the castle was demolished by artillery fire beyond recogni- 
tion,3*5 clearly contradicts his own description of the place based on personal 
inspection after it had finally been taken. The contemporary Austrian chroni- 
cler, Jakob Unrest, reports another assault, which would have been ordered by 
the king after Janos Vitovec had been captured by the defenders. When this 
assault took place is impossible to tell, but it succeeded in taking the outer 
fortification (Vorhof), whence the defenders withdrew into the inner castle.346 
Alongside the bombardment from the galleys, it must have been this break- 
through, coupled with the retreat of the Ottoman relief army, that prompted 
the defenders to give up the castle. Bonfini’s panegyrical account tells that af- 
ter another aborted attack Matthias concealed some of his troops in a nearby 
valley, and with the rest of his army he feigned retreat. When the Turks thought 
the siege was over, the hidden troops sallied forth and climbed the walls before 
the defenders could put up any effective resistance. This narrative, however, 
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is probably as fabulous as the tale about Matthias reconnoitring the castle's 
defences in a boat.247 In fact, Sabac in all probability surrendered on terms. 

A very convincing version of the final stages of the siege is presented by the 
anonymous vernacular verse. A member of the garrison, who still remembered 
that he had been born a Hungarian, fled from the castle and revealed to the 
besiegers the weakest points of the fortifications. Artillery fire was thereafter 
concentrated on these sections of the walls.34® But even without such help 
from inside, almost one month of bombardment, and especially the absence 
of hope for a relief army sufficiently strong to oppose the Christian forces with 
any chance of success, had convinced the defenders that further resistance 
would be in vain. On 15 February 1476 the rest of the Ottoman garrison, some 
700 strong, surrendered and opened the castle. Matthias entered Sabac on that 
very day. As previously at Jajce, he reportedly took some of the defenders into 
his own service as mercenaries. Instead of razing it to the ground, Matthias im- 
mediately ordered that the castle be repaired as fully as possible,349 and later 
had it rebuilt completely. With a banate organized around it, Sabac became 
another important element in the chain of border forts protecting Hungary. 

The strategic importance of the siege and occupation of Sabac, especially as 
measured in proportion to the huge costs of the preparations and of the siege 
itself, has been variously assessed by scholars who have dealt with this episode 
of Hungarian military history over the past century. Whereas military histori- 
ans have traditionally tended to regard it as a major achievement, political his- 
torians have been inclined to underestimate the whole venture, and referred 
to Sabac as a second-rate fortress.3°° If one believes the reports emanating 
from the entourage of Matthias himself, the success was clearly extraordinary. 
Writing to the Pope on 7 March 1476, Bishop Gabriel rejoiced at the end of Turk- 
ish raids launched from Sabac, which had become instead a base for Hungar- 
ian incursions in the opposite direction.3°! A month earlier, comparing Sabac 
and Smederevo to each other in terms of their usefulness for the Ottomans in 
harassing the Christians, he had argued for the much greater importance of 
the former.35? As for Matthias himself, he tersely declared to Sixtus Iv that no 
siege had previously cost him so much labour, difficulty, money, and human 
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casualties than that of Sabac.3°? In the final analysis, however, the siege should 
be assesed from the perspective of the king’s original aims. If it had indeed 
been his intention at first to march with his entire army to Wallachia and there 
engage the sultan in battle if necessary, and later to lay siege to Smederevo, 
and was consequently only forced to modify his plans first by the failure of 
the Ottomans to show up and second by adverse weather conditions, he can 
be said to have made the most of the whole enterprise. If, on the other hand, 
his only target had been Sabac from the outset, the rest being but elements 
of royal propaganda, it is difficult not to agree with the traditional scholarly 
view. It is evident that Matthias returned to the Austrian front as soon as he 
could without experiencing serious loss of face, but his decision to do so may 
already have been conditioned by the experiences of the whole campaign that 
ended with the occupation of Sabac. For, whatever the original aims, it had 
become evident that war against the Ottomans on the scale of 1475-76 could 
not be sustained in parallel to continued expansion in the west. In this sense, 
the relatively modest results of such expensive preparations surely played an 
important role in strengthening Matthias’s determination to stick to his previ- 
ous policies with regard to the Ottoman problem. 

A related and crucially important problem is whether King Matthias wanted 
to continue his anti-Ottoman venture at all, something he certainly declared 
himself ready to do on several occasions.?>* According to Bonfini, he felt such 
a burning desire to take Smederevo as well that he ordered three minor fortifi- 
cations to be erected in its vicinity. These were built of timber and earth in the 
manner of Sabac and were expected to serve as secure bases for the planned 
siege of Smederevo.25> In March 1476, Bishop Gabriel asserted in his letter to 
Pope Sixtus Iv that, after arranging some urgent matters at Buda, the king 
would return to the south “to continue what he had started.”356 Matthias him- 
self declared in a letter of November 1476 that after taking Sabac he had only 
been impeded from proceeding to the siege of Smederevo by the ice on the 
Danube.*5” A month before it was commonly thought that as soon as his mar- 
riage to Beatrice of Aragon had been celebrated Matthias would march with 
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his army for the siege of Smederevo,>°* and the king himself said as much in 
his letter of November.25° The Ottoman march wardens apparently also shared 
this view.2®° From these words, therefore, we are left with no doubt about the 
king’s plans. Yet it remains a fact that he did not return to the Ottoman front in 
1476 and made no attempt to besiege Smederevo either then or later. 

However the taking of Sabac is evaluated in hindsight, it is clear that it had 
succeeded in convincing the principal allies of Hungary of the earnestness of 
Matthias’s intentions to take up the policy that had been abandoned ten years 
earlier. In Rome and Venice thanksgiving festivities for the capture of Sabac 
were celebrated, and envoys brought to Buda not only congratulations but also 
money to help the king of Hungary in his military efforts. Yet both the Pope 
and the Serenissima were to be profoundly disappointed. It seems, moreover, 
that not only was it the Holy See and Venice that had delusions about Mat- 
thias’s intention to keep putting pressure on the Ottomans. In February 1476, 
while Matthias was still in the south with his army, the Hungarian barons and 
noble envoys assembled at Buda and voted a new subsidy, expected to yield 
300,000 florins, for the Turkish war (per sussidio contra el Turco). We do not 
know when this diet was convened nor whether the initiative came from the 
king or the Hungarian political elite. What is clear is that its outcome was very 
similar to that of 1474, a similarity increased by the fact that the king’s lieuten- 
ant in Hungary during the Sabac campaign was the same Imre Szapolyai who 
had played a key role in orchestrating the events of 1474. The decision taken by 
the estates to raise further funds for the war was certainly related to the news 
contained in a papal letter sent to the king that informed Matthias of the deci- 
sion of the Italian powers to support his war efforts with 400,000 ducats over 
the next three years.?6! Whether at this point the king was still contemplating 
anything on the scale indicated by these sums is open to doubt, as has been 
seen, yet even after the conclusion of the Sabac campaign he was forced for a 
time to keep his attention firmly fixed on the southern borders by the Ottoman 
counter-attack he thought would inevitably come.3® 

Before his departure for Buda, where he arrived in the early days of March, 
King Matthias sent Despot Vuk Brankovicé of Serbia and Vlad Dracul of 
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Wallachia, who had spent the previous sixteen years in confinement in Hunga- 
ry, on a destructive raid against Ottoman Srebrenica, famous for its silver mines, 
and its neighbourhood. The two leaders accomplished their task with all the 
speed and brutality that were integral to any such enterprise. Having crossed 
the Sava, they swept through Bosnia without doing any harm on their way, 
avoiding the more densely inhabited regions or traversing them under cover of 
darkness, and quickly reached Srebrenica, on a market day, when many people 
from the neighbouring settlements were doing business in the town. The raid- 
ers sent forward 15 men dressed in Turkish garments who blended into the 
unsuspecting crowd in the suburb. Then, at a signal, they attacked the town to- 
gether with the incoming troops, taking some 500 captives and slaughtering the 
rest. Thereupon they robbed all the houses and, before leaving, put the whole 
town to the torch. The same method could not be applied to the other targeted 
settlements, however, for their inhabitants had already fled to the forest by 
the time the invaders arrived and blocked the roads with felled trees. Yet even 
this precaution failed to save them: while a detachment of unmounted soldiers 
pretended to engage them from the front, the rest of the army penetrated the 
forest from the rear, and massacred those gathered there, piling up the corpses 
to present the Turks, whenever they came along, with a sufficiently gruesome 
spectacle. Indeed, the whole story offered an occasion for the bishop of Eger, 
who put it down in writing upon information received from the envoy of Des- 
pot Vuk, to indulge in a fairly detailed description of Vlad’s unheard-of cruelty, 
“well-known to the whole world.” Narrating the raid, the bishop extensively de- 
scribed the brutality with which Voevode Vlad had treated the captured Turks, 
and inserted into his report an anecdote which, probably through the media- 
tion of Matthias’s propaganda, subsequently became known throughout Eu- 
rope. According to this story, the voevode, prevented from gratfying his sadistic 
cruelty during his long captivity in Hungary, captured mice, cut them to pieces, 
and nailed the pieces to small bits of wood.36 

Mehmed 11, having fully recovered from his illness, set about collecting his 
troops in March 1476.36 Although, as mentioned, according to the letter of 
Bishop Gabriel cited above, the king voiced his intention to return to the Wal- 
lachian campaign originally planned after a quick visit to Buda and a short 
respite for his troops,?© it is more likely that he had already decided merely 
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to react to possible Ottoman moves if necessary. Before leaving for Buda, Mat- 
thias ordered the construction of two fortified bridges, made of barges and 
supplied at both ends with artillery, one over the Sava near Belgrade and the 
other over the Danube at Szalankemén.3® In May, news came to Buda that the 
Turks had assembled a great number of vessels on the Drina near the Bosnian 
castle of Visegrad, to be used as both vehicles of supply for land operations and 
elements of a pontoon bridge. The Ottomans were reported to be preparing 
an attack on the castle of Belgrade, and the sultan’s plan was only modified 
upon the return of his envoy from Stephen the Great of Moldavia. Mehmed 11 
had demanded from the voevode the transfer of Kilia, the release of Turkish 
prisoners taken the year before, one of the voevode’s sons to be handed over to 
him as a hostage, and the payment of the outstanding tribute for the past three 
years. The voevode not only refused to comply but also ordered all the prison- 
ers to be killed in the presence of the Ottoman envoy. It was this turn of events 
that seems to have prompted the sultan to drop the idea of an expedition to 
Belgrade and turn instead against Moldavia once more.3° 

In the first days of July the envoys of Voevode Stephen were at the court of 
Matthias at Buda, and confirmed the fidelity of their lord to the king of Hun- 
gary. They also reported that an Ottoman navy, greater than the one collected 
for the expedition against Kaffa the year before, had been assembled at Varna, 
ready to depart to besiege Kilia and Akkerman. An Ottoman land army was 
also being prepared, for an offensive through Wallachia. At the same time, the 
Ottoman puppet-king of Bosnia, Matija Vojsali¢ Hrvatini¢, who, probably un- 
der the influence of the Hungarian victory at Sabac, had approached King Mat- 
thias with an offer to recognize his overlordship, came under intense Ottoman 
pressure. He accordingly turned to Matthias for help, who dispatched both the 
archbishop of Kalocsa and the judge royal, Istvan Batori, to Bosnia with some 
of the troops stationed around Belgrade. Receiving notice of their departure, 
Ali Bey of Smederevo gathered some 5,000 cavalry, crossed the Danube on a 
floating bridge, and launched a raid on the region of Temesvar. His aim was 
quickly recognized to have been to divert the Hungarian forces from Bosnia.36* 
For the time being, Matthias commanded the troops that had not left for Bos- 
nia to halt the incursion of Ali Bey. The captains of Belgrade called on their col- 
leagues at Temesvar and Despot Vuk Brankovi¢ to join them, and, united with 
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the royal heavy and light cavalry which had remained east of the Tisza after the 
siege of Sabac, they blocked the way of the retreating Turks near the Danube. 
The encounter ended with a crushing defeat of the invaders; the Christian cap- 
tives were liberated, and all the booty gathered during the raid retrieved.369 

By the time of the defeat of Ali Bey, Mehmed 11 had already crossed the 
Danube and his army was marching slowly north.3”° Having relieved the castle 
in which King Matija had been besieged, the archbishop of Kalocsa and Batori 
returned to Hungary and the judge royal then hurried to Transylvania, where 
he arrived around the time the sultan defeated Voevode Stephen in the battle 
of Valea Alba (26 July).3” After his victory and the withdrawal of Stephen, the 
sultan set about besieging several Moldavian castles and sent the voevode of 
Wallachia, at the head of some Ottoman troops, to raid Transylvania. Hearing 
that Batori was approaching with the Transylvanian troops,?”? Basarab turned 
back and hurried to Mehmed who, allegedly prompted by the news of the ar- 
rival of the Hungarian troops, lifted the siege and ordered the return march.373 
Another contemporary and apparently well-informed report also connects 
the sultan’s decision to end the Ottoman offensive well before the finish of 
the campaigning season with the appearance of Hungarian troops in Molda- 
via.374 Although some Hungarian contingents did join up with the forces of 
Stephen early in August, the reason for the premature withdrawal of the Ot- 
toman troops seems in fact to have been exhaustion and a lack of sufficient 
provisions.375 

In the first days of September both the Turkish prisoners and banners tak- 
en by Despot Vuk and the report sent by Istvan Batori about the departure of 
the sultan arrived at Buda. King Matthias was ceremonially offered the signs 
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of victory in the presence of the papal legate, the ambassadors of the king of 
Naples (soon to become his father-in-law), and the Republic of Venice. There 
were also present some of his mercenary captains. In a great hall of the castle 
of Buda, Matthias congratulated his captains for what they had accomplished, 
shaking hands with each of them individually. Then the Venetian ambassador, 
Sebastiano Baduaro, gave an oration in honour of King Matthias and exhorted 
him to continue the (anti-Ottoman) enterprise, speaking with as much per- 
suasive force “as Marcus Antonius had done when exciting the Roman people 
upon the death of Julius Caesar.’3”6 The Venetian’s eloquence seemed to have 
yielded the desired result, as the king was reported to be leaving for Belgrade 
within eight days. Indeed, news of his forthcoming offensive reached the Ot- 
tomans as well; Ali Bey warned the sultan that the Hungarians would invest 
Smederevo during the winter, whereupon Mehmed assured him that in case 
of such an attack he would come to their rescue in person. For safety’s sake, 
however, all children and women were evacuated from Smederevo, 300 janis- 
saries added to its garrison, and all flammable roofs covered with mud “for fear 
of fire.”377 

As it turned out, the Ottomans at Smederevo had nothing to fear. After the 
departure of the sultan for Istanbul, King Matthias sent Istvan Batori and Vlad 
Dracul to Wallachia with the task of expelling Voevode Basarab and replac- 
ing him with Vlad himself. Basarab fled to Bulgaria and returned with Turk- 
ish troops, but was defeated in battle and locked himself up in the castle of 
Tirgoviste. Instead of waiting for the siege there, however, he escaped again to 
Ottoman territory and the castle was taken by Batori and Vlad in his absence. 
From Tirgoviste they proceeded to Bucharest, but Batori soon turned back, for 
on 7 December he was at Brass0.378 

In late October 1476, the rest of the Hungarian army and navy were also set 
in motion. A fortified bridge was constructed on the river Morava, which feeds 
into the Danube downstream from Smederevo, and the three minor fortifica- 
tions mentioned above were erected around the castle. In the meantime, the 
light cavalry carried out yet another destructive raid all round the region, burn- 
ing and destroying whatever came within their grasp. Soon, reports arrived 
about the sultan gathering an army, consisting of both Rumelian and Anato- 
lian troops, which was allegedly 60,000 strong. Although Matthias declared 
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himself unconcerned by this news, having an army of 26,000 thousand and 
a fortified camp facing the Ottomans, he turned again to the Pope, the Ital- 
ian states, and the emperor for help with the justification that his financial 
resources were not sufficient to keep in arms more than 80,000 (!) troops in 
two armies (the other being that assisting Stephen the Great in Moldavia).379 
In the first half of October, though, a new subsidy of one florin per tenant plot 
had been voted at the diet of Pécs, the second that year, and again expressly 
earmarked for the war against the Ottomans.3®° 

In the event, the offensive was not continued. Revealingly, in his letter writ- 
ten on 8 December to the Pope about the results of his activities on the Otto- 
man front, Matthias accused Emperor Frederick of not keeping the truce and 
of harassing the king’s allies who were included in it.3®! It was a fairly clear in- 
dication that Matthias’s attention was already turning in another direction. In 
that month, he celebrated his marriage to Beatrice of Aragon, daughter of King 
Ferdinand of Naples, at Székesfehérvar. At the same time, the Ottoman troops 
that had freshly returned from Moldavia were again dispatched towards the 
Danube with the aim of reducing the three bastions erected by the Hungarians 
to blockade Smederevo. Mehmed 11 himself hurried north. Upon hearing of 
the advance of the Ottomans, the defenders gave up two of the three bastions, 
but put up fierce resistance in the third one, which was well supplied with artil- 
lery. The besiegers, having suffered serious casualties in their efforts to take it 
by assault, eventually decided to pile up dry wood all around the wooden bas- 
tion and thereby to set fire to it. This convinced the defenders of the futility of 
further resistance, and they surrendered on terms.3°? It may have been at the 
same time that another Ottoman raiding party broke into Slavonia and burnt 
the town of Ko6rés, the administrative capital of the province.38% Soon after, 
Vlad Dracul was killed and Ottoman suzerainty restored over Wallachia. 


2.3 Transylvania, Bosnia, Otranto, 1478-1482 

As we have seen, the episode of Sabac, the importance of which was delib- 
erately exaggerated in Matthias’s international propaganda, did not mark the 
beginning of a lasting return to the Ottoman front on the king’s part. He was 
keen to reach a lasting settlement on the Bohemian issue and to start the war 
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381 Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 446. 

382 On the events of December 1476 see: Szerbia, 264; MDE, 11, 339-40; Thury, Torék térté- 
netirok, 94-95; Veszprémy, “Szabacs ostroma,” 52; Colin Imber, The Ottoman Empire: 1300- 
1481 (Istanbul: Isis Press, 1990), 232-33; Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, 350. 

383 See Chapter Iv, 2,1, above. 
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against his oldest and most obstinate enemy in the west, Emperor Frederick 
111, something which would necessitate the concentration of all available forc- 
es, military and financial, to the Habsburg provinces.3** Such a concentration 
was impossible without forging at least an informal agreement with the Ot- 
tomans, one which would guarantee that no major Turkish offensive would 
be mounted from the south during the occupation of Hungarian troops in 
Austria. Matthias’s aims seemed to receive welcome support from Mehmed 
11 himself, in so far as the sultan, in the very last years of his life, increasingly 
turned his attention to the eastern basin of the Mediterranean and Italy in- 
stead of the Balkans.3®5 

But the war against the Emperor, secular head of the European Christian 
commonwealth, even if incarnated in the not too impressive figure of Freder- 
ick 111, was even more difficult to justify on moral grounds than the offensive 
against the Hussite king had been. Alongside his conspicuous inactivity over 
the decade between 1466 and 1476, Matthias’s pedigree as the champion of 
the anti-Ottoman struggle had also been tarnished by the accusation, most 
emphatically levelled against him by the Emperor and never convincingly re- 
futed, that he had tacitly allowed Ottoman raiding parties to cross Hungarian 
territories in order to reach the Inner Austrian provinces of the Habsburgs.3°¢ 
Moreover, unlike in 1468, the Hungarian political elite was now far from unani- 
mously supporting the king’s new policies. Although the speech attributed by 
Bonfini to Judge Royal Istvan Batori, arguing for a peace with the “Germans,” 
is full of hindsight, its core argument, namely that the money to be spent on 
the conquest of Austria should instead be used to expel the Ottomans from 
Europe, must have been shared by many contemporaries.38” While, at least ini- 
tially, Matthias tried to link his Austrian intervention with the necessity of de- 
fending Christian territories against Ottoman attacks, this pretence must have 
appeared increasingly untrue with the passage of time.388 

Further complications were caused by the marriage of Matthias to Beatrice, 
daughter of King Ferdinand of Naples, in 1476. This alliance dragged the king 
of Hungary into the middle of the extremely complicated political jungle of 


384 On the roots of the Austrian war see Kubinyi, Matthias rex, 97-99. 

385 Szakaly-Fodor, “Kenyérmezei csata,” 310. 

386 See Bonfini, IV/5, 180. 

387 Ibid., 1V/4, 125-50. 

388 In April 1477 Matthias blamed Frederick 111 for the interruption of his Ottoman cam- 
paign: Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 450-51. In 1479 he justified his taking of the Styrian lands 
and castles of Bernhard von Rohr, archbishop of Salzburg, by the advantage these places 
offered from the perspective of beating off Turkish raids - DF 258306. On the conflict 
between Rohr and Frederick 111, see Kubinyi, Matthias rex, 99. 
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the Italian peninsula and threatened to alienate him from his single most im- 
portant ally in the anti-Ottoman struggle within that region, the Republic of 
Venice. Although Matthias had given little effective assistance to Venice after 
1466, he did his best to fuel the Serenissima’s determination to continue the 
war against the Ottomans by keeping alive the prospect of Hungarian interven- 
tion and refuting indignantly the ever-more obstinately circulating rumours 
about peace talks pursued by his agents with the sultan’s delegates. Effective 
military cooperation between Venice and Hungary was evidently hindered by 
a profound distrust rooted in centuries of conflict over Dalmatia and the ensu- 
ing desire on both sides to retain control of whatever forces would be jointly 
deployed against the invading Turks.?®9 Such misgivings proved all the more 
harmful as it was Ottoman land attacks launched against the Venetian Terra 
Ferma that eventually brought about the Republic’s surrender and its willing- 
ness to make peace with the sultan in January 1479.39° 

Thus, although Matthias reacted to the news of the Ottoman-Venetian peace 
with unveiled indignation, his feeling of having been betrayed by the Republic 
and left alone in the face of Ottoman menace — he even accused the Venetians 
of having offered the Turks transit across their lands, free use of their ports, and 
the provision of victuals?%! — could not have been entirely honest. After all, in 
1478 Matthias had gone as far as to threaten Venice with Hungarian military in- 
tervention in alliance with King Ferdinand of Naples and, while no Hungarian 
troops set foot on Italian soil at that time, renewed pressure put on the Franko- 
pan counts by Matthias, whose territory occupied a strategically important 
position in the confines between Hungary, Venice, and the Habsburg lands, 
threatened to lead to open conflict again between the Republic and Hungary. It 
was, consequently, at least partly as a result of an effort to silence his own bad 
conscience that Matthias blamed Venice for all the calamities that afflicted his 
kingdom immediately after the conclusion of the Ottoman-Venetian peace, 
and even accused the Serenissima of having assisted Turkish marauders in 
reaching Hungarian territories hitherto spared by plundering raids.39? 

That, in the course of 1477 and 1478, Matthias pursued negotiations with 
the sultan about a prospective peace or truce is attested by several sources.393 
Even his official court chronicler, the Italian Antonio Bonfini, admitted that 


389  Teke, “Az itdliai allamok és Matyas,” 255-56, with sources. 

390 ©Mallett-Hale, Military Organisation, 49-50. 

391 “Obligarunt se quod Thurci per terras et maria absque eorum impedimento tute transsire 
possent, portus eorum Thurcis apertos tenere promiserunt, et victualia eis dare” — DF 
293277/pp. 11-13. 

392 Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 450. 

393 E.g. MDE, II, 369, 372. Matyas kirdly levelei, 1, 381. 
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Matthias had frequently restricted the Ottoman war by a truce, as he saw that 
“the Italians had withdrawn from him their support.”394 What practically ruled 
out the possibility of a durable peace along the border was the specific nature 
of Ottoman political organization in the northern Balkans. In the course of the 
fifteenth century, the beys of the frontier sanjaks, who were simultaneously 
captains of the chief border fortresses, had evolved into semi-independent 
warlords who conducted regular plundering raids more or less uncontrolled by 
central authority. Alongside maintaining considerable private armies they also 
dominated the Rumelian akinjis, whose raison d’étre was plundering itself and 
trade with the booty captured during the incursions to Hungary. According to 
the probably apocryphal story told by Nesri, when the beylerbey of Rumelia 
suggested to Mehmed 11 that the opposite bank of the Sava should also be oc- 
cupied before the siege of Belgrade in 1456, it was the “beys of Rumelia” who 
convinced the sultan to reject the idea, for their unspoken fear was that the 
taking of the fortress would deprive them of their lucrative raiding business.3°5 
These beys, foremost the Mihal ogullan and the Malkog ogullan, passed their 
offices from father to son and became better acquainted with the most profit- 
able ways of crossborder raiding than anyone else in the Ottoman Empire. The 
forces they led into the neighbouring Christian territories chiefly consisted of 
lightly-armed, fast-moving horsemen, for the most part already settled warrior- 
peasants, whose aim was neither conquest nor to provoke a fight, but to return 
with as much booty after as much destruction as possible." As is attested by 
several Ottoman-Hungarian peace treaties, below a certain scale such raids, 
which were a common feature on both sides of the border, were not regarded 
as infringements of the peace.39” 

During 1479, however, Turkish raiding activity certainly far exceeded the 
level of “tacit tolerance.” In April, considerable numbers of Ottoman troops 
were reported to have crossed the Danube towards Wallachia, and these were 
followed in early summer by others whose aim was, at least so it was believed 
in Hungary, to attack the region of Fogaras (today Fagaras, in Romania).39° 
Although Transylvania was then spared, in August another raid, mounted by 
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FIGURE 40 Daniel Hopfer: Ottoman cavalrymen. Copper engraving, early sixteenth-century. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, BUDAPEST. 


the Ottoman forces of Bosnia, attacked the south-western regions of Hungary, 
with Turkish marauders looting as far north as the county of Vas, never before 
afflicted by any such incursion (figure 40). Conspicuously, the Turks acted in 
full knowledge of the fact that King Matthias was staying in Moravia, final- 
izing the peace with King Wladislas of Bohemia which had been agreed the 
previous year.399 The raid must have had the same effect on public opinion 


399 Cf. Bonfini, IV/5, 240ff. For Ottoman troops devastating the county of Zala see DF 268237. 
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in Hungary as that in 1474, which had eventually elicited from the king the 
military response that ended with the siege of Sabac. While, regarding these 
events, it may reasonably have been feared at Buda that Mehmed, at last free 
from the nightmare of having to wage war on two fronts, was contemplating 
a major war against Hungary, it seems now that the aim of Ottoman military 
operations in 1479 was the limited one of strengthening their domination over 
Wallachia and deterring the Hungarian government from constant interven- 
tion there. The consequent Ottoman attack and the reaction that it provoked 
from King Matthias resulted in the last major war between the two powers in 
the fifteenth century. 

It seems to have been the combined effect of the Ottoman-Venetian peace 
and the intensification of Ottoman military activity along the borders that per- 
suaded King Matthias to undertake a major reorganization of the southern de- 
fenses, the key element of which was the establishment of the captainship of the 
Lower Parts (capitaneatus partium inferiorum). This new administrative district, 
centred on Temesvar, grouped together a growing number of counties (eleven 
in the 1480s) with the principal aim of securing their armed forces for the cap- 
tain as quickly as possible. In 1479, the captainship was entrusted to Pal Kinizsi, 
aman of lesser noble stock from Abauj county who had started his career in the 
fiscal administration and went on to be one of the most gifted and determined 
military leaders in the service of King Matthias.*©° Three years before, the ban- 
ships of Dalmatia-Croatia and Slavonia had been permanently united under 
the authority of another trusted man, Laszl6 Egervari, and thus a triple division 
of the southern defences had emerged between the ban of Croatia-Slavonia, the 
captain of the Lower Parts, and the voevode of Transylvania. From the spring of 
1479 the voevodeship was occupied by Judge Royal Istvan Batori, who, as men- 
tioned previously, was the chief opponent of the king’s Austrian venture and a 
spirited proponent of the Ottoman war (figure 41).4°! 

As far as the unusually meagre evidence allows for the reconstruction of 
events, in June Matthias ordered a general mobilization to Temesvar, and in 
July, when new Ottoman military operations were reported from Wallachia, Vo- 
evode Batori also commanded a (partial) mobilization in Transylvania. These 
movements, however, like that of August, seem to have been initiated to test 
the Hungarian defences. The main campaign, apparently ordered by Mehmed 
11 himself, started in early October. The Ottoman army was led by Koca Isa 
Bey, who is supposed to have exerted some kind of central control over the 
Rumelian akinjis. He was accompanied by all the frontier warlords who, in the 


400 Richard Horvath, “Kinizsi Pal,” in Hunyadi Matyds, a kirdly, 270-71; English version in Mat- 
thias Corvinus the King. 
401 On Batori’s appointment as voevode see Horvath-Neumann, Batori, 48-50. 
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FIGURE 41 Tombstone of Istvan Batori in the Calvinist church at Nyirbator. 
PHOTO: ISTVAN TRINGLI. 


past, had played a leading role in the raids launched on Hungarian territories, 
foremost among them Mihaloglu Ali and Iskender, and Malkocoglu Bali. The 
strength of the invading army is now estimated to have been well below 20,000 
troops, made up of the Rumelian akinjis and, presumably, the regular cavalry 
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forces of some border sanjaks. The voevode of Wallachia was also forced to 
join, at the head of some 1,000 footsoldiers, and the train included some artil- 
lery, although the statement of a contemporary report, according to which the 
Ottomans sought to occupy towns and castles, is very much open to doubt. 

Marching through Wallachia, it was probably through the valley of the Lator 
(Lotru) river that the Ottomans entered Transylvania, on 9 October according 
to an apparently well-informed contemporary report.*°? If events followed the 
established pattern of such raids, the invaders very likely marched as far as 
possible in such a way as to leave the Hungarian border guards ignorant of the 
real aim of the expedition. It is also possible that minor troop movements were 
simultaneously organized along other key sections of the Ottoman-Hungarian 
border as well. The centre of the raid was Szaszsebes (today Sebes, in Romania), 
which suffered the most destruction. 200 villages are reported to have been 
plundered and put to the torch by the Turkish raiders, who also took a great 
number of prisoners. Informed perhaps by the events of 1442, Voevode Batori 
apparently declined to oppose the invaders with his Transylvanian troops and 
turned for help to Kinizsi, also calling on the captains of the Serbian light cav- 
alry forces, the despot of Serbia (Vuk Brankovic), and Dimitar Jaksic. At the 
same time, he ordered the evacuation of villages and the destruction of roads 
and bridges. It was only on 13 October that Batori decided to bring to battle the 
Ottoman raiders, who were already about to leave Transylvania, presumably 
through the Iron Gate in Hunyad county. 

The single most important question that regularly arises with regard to the 
ensuing battle is whether Kinizsi and the Serbian commanders had managed 
to join the voevode before the battle or they only arrived when the fighting had 
already begun. The information that Batori and Kinizsi started the battle to- 
gether comes from an apparently near-contemporary German report, usually 
attributed to a Saxon eyewitness. His story is corroborated by the chronicle of 
Kemalpasazade, likewise a contemporary observer, who only compiled his nar- 
rative in the early sixteenth century, however.?°? The Italian chronicler Bonfini 
and his Polish colleague Diugosz, on the other hand, present a different version 
of events, one in which the voevode, who started the battle in the hope that 
his allies would eventually arrive, had been overwhelmed by the Ottomans and 
seriously wounded when the last-minute intervention of Kinizsi turned the 
tide in favour of the Hungarians.* 


402 Szakaly-Fodor, “Kenyérmezei csata,” 345. 
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The question cannot be answered definitively. The two versions may have 
been shaped by different assessments of the respective roles of Batori and Ki- 
nizsi at the time of writing rather than at the time of the battle. Yet the anal- 
ogy with the events of 1442 does suggest that Kinizsi, in charge of the marches 
around Temesvar, could only leave his post when it was certain that the invad- 
ers had turned against Transylvania, that is, shortly before 9 October. Regarding 
the distance between Temesvar and the site of the battle (some 175 km as the 
crow flies), it is at least questionable whether Kinizsi could have joined forces 
with the voevode before the battle, even if — as seems probable — his troops had 
been ready to march. Moreover, the Saxon report projects an image of Kinizsi 
in overall command, a rather unlikely situation in view of the fact that Batori 
had been judge royal since 1471 and was certainly a man of greater authority 
than the captain of the Lower Parts, who established his fame precisely by the 
victory at Kenyérmezé. A further point to emphasize is that in order to join 
Batori, Kinizsi had to advance though the valley of the Maros river and thus 
pass by the Ottomans unnoticed with an army several thousand strong, which 
again is rather improbable. Finally, if one accepts that Batori and Kinizsi had 
joined forces before the battle, it would be difficult to account for the slaughter 
that the encounter ended with, for in that case the defeated Ottomans, most 
of them light cavalry, could easily have escaped. The most probable solution is, 
therefore, that, having contacted Kinizsi after the Ottomans had invaded Tran- 
sylvania, Batori accepted battle in the knowledge that reinforcements were on 
their way. Indeed, as has been suggested recently, it is possible that the Hungar- 
ian commanders deliberately attacked the enemy from two directions in order 
to maximize their losses and minimize their chances of escape.19% 

Obviously, a reconstruction of the battle depends on which of the contra- 
dictory sources is taken as its basis. What is clear is that, on 13 October, the 
Ottomans were camping on the plain known as Kenyérmezé, along the river 
Maros, by the village called Alkenyér (Zsibod, today Sibot, in Romania). The 
sources are unanimous that, upon hearing of the arrival of the Hungarians, 
the Ottoman leaders decided to accept battle. Kenyérmezé is, in fact, a pla- 
teau bordered by the meandering Maros, roughly an hour’s march downstream 
from Alvinc (today Vintu de Jos, in Romania). It seems to have been close to the 
village of Alkenyér that Batori, coming from the direction of Szaszsebes, set up 
his army — with or without Kinizsi — with his right wing against the river. Ba- 
tori’s army contained all the components the Transylvanian army consisted of 
in a defensive war: the banderia of the voevode and the bishop (Laszl6 Geréb 
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in 1479),*06 the contingents of the Saxons and Székelys, and some Romanian 
troops, if Bonfini is to be believed. Numbers are, as usual, a matter for guess- 
work, the only certainty being yet again the probable numerical superiority of 
the invaders, partly at least counterbalanced by the heavier armament of some 
of the Hungarian troops. 

If we can trust Kemalpagsazade, on the opposing side the Ottomans formed 
three sections, one each under the command of Ali Bey, Malkocoglu, and Isa 
Bey. The encounter started around one o'clock in the afternoon, another prob- 
able indication that Batori deliberately delayed the battle while waiting for the 
reinforcements brought by Kinizsi. In an inverse image of the battle of Varna, 
that of Kenyérmezé is traditionally seen as one “almost won” by the Ottomans. 
For even the Saxon report, which has Kinizsi’s presence in the Hungarian army 
right from the start, admits that “had Kinizsi not cut his way with his troops 
towards Istvan Batori, then Istvan Batori and all his people would have been 
defeated.” The voevode is reported to have fallen to the ground, either because 
his horse stumbled or under the impact of the Turkish assault, and the Tran- 
sylvanian troops began to recede. Eventually, however, the voevode was saved 
through the intervention of one of his retainers, and Batori, albeit seriously 
injured, managed to restore the ranks of his army. It was at this point that the 
cavalry led by Kinizsi intervened — unexpectedly or not from the Ottomans’ 
perspective, we shall never know for sure — yet it was certainly after Kinizsi’s 
charge that Isa Bey was wounded, which seemingly caused a general flight on 
the Ottoman side. 

Kemalpagazade reports that Ali Bey, realizing that he would be unable to 
dislocate “those sons of the Devil clad in steel,” i.e. the troops commanded by 
Kinizsi, with his tired akinjis, decided to try to lure them away by a feigned re- 
treat, but the Hungarian refused to walk into the trap. The assessment of such 
a move by the akinji leader is once more hindered by our ignorance of whether 
it was made against Kinizsi’s troops arrayed as part of the Hungarian army 
(as it is generally supposed to have been) or in a desperate attempt to divert 
them when they appeared at the rear of the Ottoman army, already engaged in 


406 Some light is shed on the mobilization of the episcopal banderium by a mandate sent 
by Bishop Geréb to his “belliductor,’ Gyorgy Becsk of Szanté, in 1493. Previously, he had 
ordered Gyorgy to store the wagons and all the weapons and their appurtenances (“currus 
vestros ac universa arma et totas attinencias bellicas”) in the episcopal city of Gyulafe- 
hérvar (today Alba Iulia, in Romania), so that in case of a sudden Ottoman raid they could 
take to the field without delay (“si repentiva fama Turcorum veniret, mox ipsis obstare 
possemus”) — DL 65159. This suggests that at least some of the military equipment was 
kept constantly available to speed up the mobilization process, and this must have been 
the case fourteen years before. 
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FIGURE 42 Isaac major: The battle of Kenyérmezé. Copper engraving, cca. 1620. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
BUDAPEST. 


hand-to-hand combat with the troops of Batori. Whatever the case, after the 
departure of Ali Bey and the injury to Isa Bey, the forces of Malkocoglu were 
caught between the hammer and the anvil, the forces of Kinizsi and Batori 
appearing as two huge mountains to the Ottoman chronicler. Pressed simulta- 
neously from both sides, the “unarmed” akinjis “grudgingly dispersed and left.” 
Resistance was, nevertheless, unusually fierce, especially from the Wallachian 
infantry, who had no hope of escape; they surrounded themselves with a fence 
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made of lances and pitchforks, and it took considerable effort to finally break 
their ranks (figure 42). 

They were cut down to the last man, and so were all the Ottoman raiders 
who could be taken either during the battle or in the subsequent pursuit. Many 
were killed by the peasants of the neighbouring villages. Whether Isa Bey died 
of his wounds or was executed by the victors is not clear; the other Ottoman 
leaders managed to escape, however. The number of captives was also signifi- 
cant; these included the son of Isa Bey and other akinji leaders who must have 
been well known to the Hungarians and deemed valuable enough to be held 
for ransom. Casualties on the Hungarian side are estimated by the Saxon re- 
port at 3,000 dead, probably an exaggeration.1°” The bishop of Transylvania 
was later said to have gathered personally the corpses of 200 episcopal men-at- 
arms and escorted them to Gyulafehérvar for a solemn burial. Batori himself 
had a chapel erected on the site of the battle and ordered a solemn mass to be 
said there every year. He also established a memorial in the basilica at Loreto 
(Italy), dedicated to the Lord and the Blessed Virgin, to commemorate his es- 
cape from extreme danger. Yet by far the most widely-known symbol of the 
victory was the celebration, shocking to the modern eye, that was orchestrated 
by Kinizsi — “brawny and hairy as a bear,’4°8 notorious for his merciless cru- 
elty throughout his career — on the evening after the battle. If we can believe 
Bonfini’s account, the victorious Hungarians, who had found ample supplies 
of food and wine in the Ottoman camp, decided to spend the night on the 
battlefield. Setting up tables over the corpses of the enemy raiders, they ate 
and drank throughout the night, and sang the feats of the leaders in impro- 
vised verses. Then, in a truly macabre scene, after the soldiers had made their 
comrades laugh with their funny gesticulation in full armour, Kinizsi himself 
jumped into the middle of the circle, and, lifting up a corpse with his teeth, 
“more to the astonishment of the spectators than to their joy,’ he made a dance 
“worthy of Hercules (figure 43).’409 

Matthias lost no time in circulating the news of the victory all over Europe.7!° 
It was at least partly due to his propaganda that the battle of Kenyérmezé later 
emerged as an emblematic episode in Ottoman-Hungarian warfare, referred to 
as a model of heroic resistance to infidel expansion. In Hungary, martial songs 
preserved its memory, from which, in the sixteenth century, generations of war- 
riors drew inspiration for their own everyday struggles within the miserable 


407 One known casualty is Janos Jankafi of Osi (Doboka county) — DL 30993. 
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FIGURE 43  Fictive portrait of Pal Kinizsi. Unknown artist, seventeenth century. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
BUDAPEST. 


conditions of a realm already torn to pieces. Yet it should by no means be for- 
gotten that the victory at Kenyérmez6 was won over predominantly irregular 
raiders, and as such it indicated no shift in the balance of power in favour of 
the Hungarians. What it did indicate, however, together with the events that 
were soon to follow, was the sensibleness of Matthias’s decision to establish 
the Captaincy of the Lower Parts and the joint banship of Croatia and Slavonia. 
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Disposing freely of the military resources under their respective authorities, 
the voevode of Transylvania, the captain of the Lower Parts, and the ban of 
Croatia and Slavonia could organize the defence of the southern marches with 
increased flexibility and in constant cooperation with each other. The general 
idea underlying the new structure was clearly perceived by Akos Csényi some 
80 years later. “When the Turks raided Transylvania,” he wrote in a letter to his 
lord, Tamas Nadasdy, “Kinizsi hurried there and did whatever Batori told him 
to do; if the Turk turned against Temesvar, Batori did what Kinizsi asked him 
to.”44 The only weakness of this tripartite arrangement was that it left Belgrade 
in a sort of vacuum, which, while presenting no problem initially, became a 
serious liability with the gradual erosion of the chain of border forts. 

The victory at Kenyérmezé was followed by a major Hungarian counter- 
offensive, the last in the reign of Matthias and at least partly under the per- 
sonal leadership of the king. Whether Matthias had already planned to do so 
previously is open to doubt, however, for in the summer of 1480 he urged his 
father-in-law, King Ferdinand of Naples, to join the truce that Mehmed 11 had 
indicated he was ready to make through Matthias’s envoy.!2 The king of Hun- 
gary had already been informed about the planned Ottoman offensive against 
the Kingdom of Naples, and it was precisely in order to prevent such an action 
that he urged Ferdinand to make peace with the sultan. In August, on the other 
hand, he was already gathering troops for a campaign against the Ottomans, 
who had launched a raid on imperial lands. In a letter he justified his interven- 
tion with the apparent truism that the damage the raiders had inflicted on 
the Emperor's subjects concerned the whole Christian commonwealth,*% but 
this argument was evidently for international consumption. For, in a charter 


411 Szakaly-Fodor, “Kenyérmezei csata,’ 332. This view, indeed, is corroborated by a much 
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issued simultaneously, he made it clear that the mobilization was only ordered 
after an Ottoman detachment some 7,000 strong had crossed the Drava and set 
about plundering Hungarian territory. Then, the king ordered Istvan Szapolyai 
to move with the troops currently engaged in operations against Frederick to 
Slavonia and cooperate there with Ban Egervari in defeating the invaders.*!* 
Soon after the mobilization of August, Matthias must have received the 
news that an Ottoman army and fleet under Gedik Ahmed Pasha had taken 
Otranto and massacred much of the population.* The event caused general 
consternation and concerned Matthias closely, for the city belonged to the 
lordship of his father-in-law. Nevertheless, the king of Hungary was evidently 
in no hurry to take action.*!® Although he crossed the Drava in the first days of 
September, two months after he was still camping north of the Sava.” Some 
of the Hungarian troops had, in the meantime, managed to intercept the Otto- 
man raiders plundering Slavonia and cut down the majority of them. Yet, while 
his declared aim was to march straight (recto itinere) against the Ottomans, 
Matthias himself eventually decided merely to dispatch his light cavalry forces 
on a punitive raid “all over the Ottoman marches” (in omnibus Turcorum fini- 
bus) while he remained in Slavonia to lead the rest of his troops against Emper- 
or Frederick. It was in his camp on the northern bank of the Sava that a letter 
from Pope Sixtus Iv reached the king and, at least in his own words, convinced 
him to change his plans again and resume operations against the Ottomans."!® 
In November 1480, the Hungarian armies invaded Ottoman territory in a 
pincer movement that was to set the pattern for several decades. Matthias 
himself, accompanied, among others, by Despot Vuk, Ban Laszlé Egervari of 
Slavonia and Ban Péter Doci of Jajce, marched into Ottoman Bosnia. Having 
established his camp in the mountains, he sent light cavalry forces towards 
Vrhbosna (the future Sarajevo), the province of which “was the nest and base 
of all the Turks” who devastated south-western Hungary,*!9 and had it plun- 
dered completely, almost capturing Davut Pasha himself together with his son. 
The retreating Hungarians, loaded with booty, fought several minor skirmishes 
with Davut, who pursued them with a hastily-assembled army, and eventually 
defeated him so completely that the pasha hardly escaped with a handful of 
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his retainers. After the return of his light cavalry, Matthias purportedly wanted 
to invade the province of Vrhbosna, but, learning from his men that “there re- 
mained nothing to be wasted” (nichil amplius superesse, quod vastari posset), 
he finally decided to withdraw. 

Simultaneously with the royal campaign in Bosnia, Pal Kinizsi crossed the 
Danube 35 miles downstream from Smederevo and from there devastated Ser- 
bia as far as KruSevac. He was reported to have returned with more that 60,000 
local Serbs to repopulate the deserted regions of southern Hungary. Then, “in 
order to cause more harm to the Turks,” Kinizsi once again crossed the Danube, 
this time under the walls of Smederevo, and invited Malkocoglu Bali, “lord of 
Serbia” (dominum Rasscie) to battle. After the Turks had been duly routed, the 
Hungarians boarded their ships and again defeated the pursuing Ottoman ves- 
sels in a river battle before returning victoriously to home territory.4° Rejoic- 
ing at a job so well done, King Matthias informed the Pope that over a single 
year his troops had fought eleven battles with the Ottomans, all but one vic- 
toriously, and in none of them were less than 3,000 Turks defeated. Moreover, 
he had completely destroyed Vrhbosna, one of the “four principal cities” of 
the Ottoman Empire (alongside Constantinople, Edirne, and Skopje), and “it 
is consequently not to be doubted that [the sultan] feels himself seriously in- 
jured” (dubitandum non est, quin graviter se lesum sentiat). In point of fact, the 
results of the campaigns were as elusive as those of all similar ventures before 
and after. It was not the victories scored by the Hungarian armies in 1480 that 
changed the course of events but the death of Sultan Mehmed 11 the next year. 

In the early spring of 1481, Matthias sent a minor contingent, consisting of 
400 infantry, 100 men-at-arms and 200 light cavalry, under the captaincy of 
Balazs Magyar, to King Ferdinand of Naples to help him retake Otranto.47! At 
the same time, news reached the Hungarian king, still in Slavonia, of Mehmed 
11's intention to take revenge for the Hungarian raids on Ottoman territory the 
previous year.*?? Matthias was expecting the Ottoman attack by the end of 
June at the latest, and made preparations to be ready by then.43 Most impor- 
tantly, while in March he moved again to imperial territory, he stayed close 
to the Hungarian borders until late May when, probably, he returned to Buda 
upon hearing the news that Mehmed 11 had died. Having ascertained that the 
news was indeed true, he took some steps to profit from the internal discord 
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in the Ottoman Empire.*#* With Hungarian reinforcements, Voevode Stephen 
of Moldavia invaded Wallachia and expelled the pro-Ottoman voevode; troops 
were dispatched to defend the castles that the duke of Saint Sava had recently 
handed over to Matthias; and, finally, Voevode Istvan Batori, Captain Pal Ki- 
nizsi and Despot Vuk were ordered to invade Ottoman territory again with an 
army said to be some 28,000 strong.*25 

The Hungarian offensive started in the late autumn of 1481 under the su- 
preme command of Pal Kinizsi. He departed from Temesvar on 2 November, 
ordering the troops to assemble at the crossing of the Danube at Haram. The 
vessels needed for the passage were provided by the captain of Belgrade, 
Laszl6 Rozgonyi, and Despot Vuk. Although Iskender Bey of Smederevo tried 
to prevent them from securing the crossing, he was routed and fled back to his 
castle. Having crossed the Danube, Kinizsi sent Jovan Jaksi¢ forward with part 
of the troops, who defeated the cavalry commanded by the lord of Golubac in 
a minor encounter; he even managed to decapitate the Ottoman captain in 
front of the castle gate. In the meantime, while Rozgonyi and the despot fought 
their way down the Morava river, destroying several Ottoman vessels that tried 
to block their way, Kinizsi headed south with the main army along the same 
river. Reaching KruSevac, a camp was established from where the region was 
devastated for twelve days, again with more than 50,000 local people and 1,000 
“native Turks” forcefully dislocated. At the end of November the army returned 
to the Danube and constructed two fortifications to defend the river passages 
at Haram and Keve, a third being planned for Pozsezsin (today Pojajena de Jos, 
in Romania). Kinizsi himself immediately left to destroy another stronghold, 
one which the Ottoman warlords of the region had erected on an island oppo- 
site Smederevo to block the passage of Hungarian river vessels.*76 

Despite the death of the Conqueror the year before, or perhaps because of 
it, the Ottoman border lords launched another raid on Hungary in the ear- 
ly autumn of 1482. By then, Matthias, who had spent the first seven months 
of the year in Hungary, had returned to Austria to supervise military opera- 
tions there.*2” It was thus presumably with knowledge of the king’s absence 
that some 10,000 Turkish raiders, led by five captains positioned in the border 
sanjaks, crossed the Danube and, passing by Temesvar, set about plundering 
the region. According to Matthias’s report, Pal Kinizsi was unable to oppose 
them immediately because he had recently started preparations for a major 
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campaign in Ottoman territory with the aim of retaking some castles upon 
royal orders. Eventually, however, he managed to surprise the returning Otto- 
mans with hastily-assembled troops near the castle of Becse on 9 September, 
and defeated them so completely that most of them died or were taken pris- 
oner. One of the leaders was killed and the bey of KruSevac captured. After the 
victory, Kinizsi himself entered, with his army, the Ottoman marches opposite 
the region of Temesvar.*2® His raid was to mark the end of major Hungarian 
military operations on the Ottoman front before 1490.49 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Wars of the “Long Peace’, 1483-1520 


The title of this chapter contains an evident contradiction that needs explain- 
ing. By the “long peace” I mean a period of almost four decades during which the 
Ottoman Empire not only made no frontal attack against the Hungarian king- 
dom under the personal leadership of the sultan but also shifted its attention 
away from the west, where it mainly occupied itself with fully integrating pre- 
vious conquests in the Balkans, and instead continued expansion towards the 
east. This period started with the truce that was agreed upon by King Matthias 
and Sultan Bayezid 11 in 1483 and renewed in 1488 and ended with the siege and 
fall of Belgrade in 1521. The successor of Mehmed the Conqueror, Bayezid 11 
(1481-1512), did not inherit the extremely bellicose temperament of his father 
and, moreover, did not regard Hungary as the chief enemy of his empire. Con- 
sequently, with brief but important intermissions, the two powers were offi- 
cially peace from 1495 onwards, established by a mutually-ratified treaty that 
was routinely renewed thereafter, for the last time in August 1511. Sultan Selim 
(1512-20), who followed his father on the Ottoman throne after exterminat- 
ing all potential rivals, resumed the aggressive stance of his grandfather but 
wanted first to break the eastern rivals of the empire. These conquests seem to 
have consumed all his time and energy, and thus in the course of his brief but 
extremely effective reign he was forced to maintain the status quo along the 
long Hungarian border. Although, unlike in the reign of his father, this situa- 
tion did not manifest itself in official peace treaties (the only exception being 
that of 1519),! the military pressure exerted on the western front was thus on 
a lower scale. So Hungary was not exposed to Ottoman attacks organized on 
an empire-wide basis until 1521, when the fall of Belgrade heralded the rapid 
death-throes of the medieval kingdom. 

Yet the existence of official peace treaties between the two rival powers by 
no means meant that armed conflict ceased along the Ottoman-Hungarian 
border. We have seen above that constant raiding was an essential element 
of Ottoman military operations in the frontier zone and that such raids were 
returned in kind by those in charge of the Hungarian defensive line if the fi- 
nancial and military situation of the country made retaliation possible. While 
the Ottoman incursions into Hungarian territory caused serious, and with the 
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passing of time irreparable, damage, the Hungarian counter-attacks were most 
frequently simply beating the air, as they could only reach those areas of the 
Balkans which had already been depopulated in the course of the Ottoman 
expansion and whose devastation could not compensate for the destruction 
wreaked by the Turkish raiders in the richest and most densely-populated re- 
gions of Hungary. For their part, the Hungarians mostly contented themselves 
with relieving castles under Ottoman siege and abstained from besieging 
enemy strongholds for fear that any such attempt, even if successful, would 
unleash a punitive Ottoman attack that would not merely annul the results 
obtained but cause even wider breaches in the Hungarian defences. The so- 
lution, as was evident to the majority of the Hungarian political elite, would 
have been to deal a decisive blow to the Ottomans and thus undermine their 
rule in the European areas of the empire at least, but it was at the same time 
evident — the defeats of Hunyadi, and especially the death of Wladislas 1 at 
Varna, were burnt deep into the memory of the Hungarians — that any such 
effort could only be attempted with any chance of success in the framework 
of wide international cooperation. Such coalitions as were eventually formed 
(in 1499-1502 and 1510-12), however, proved extremely volatile, burdened by 
mutual distrust, hindered by insurmountable logistical obstacles, and subject 
to malicious political calculations which made effective cooperation against 
the Ottomans a practical impossibility. 

In terms of the aims and composition of the forces involved, two basic types 
of Ottoman raids can be distinguished. Frequently, it was the joint forces of 
several border sanjaks that tried to take one or more Hungarian fortifications 
by a surprise assault, generally with no success. One of the rare exceptions 
came immediately after the death of Matthias, when a Turkish army took one 
of the strongholds protecting Jajce, whereas a year later Belgrade, Sabac, and 
Jajce were invested almost simultaneously. These raids, however, do not seem 
to have been launched with the ultimate aim of conquest but rather in order to 
test the Hungarian defences. Yet by necessitating the maintenance of consider- 
able armed forces on a permanent footing at paralysing costs and thereby put- 
ting the Hungarian treasury under extreme pressure, they did contribute in the 
long run to the slow demise of the medieval Hungarian state. Such Ottoman 
incursions were, as a matter of routine, followed by Hungarian counter-raids, 
mostly led or coordinated by the bans of Croatia, the captains of the Lower 
Parts, and, less frequently, by the voevodes of Transylvania. 

The other form of Turkish raid was the classic “tour” in search of booty and 
prisoners. As shall be seen, in 1491 the region of Nagyvarad was the target of 
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such a raid and in 1493 Transylvania was hit, while Slavonia and Croatia were 
likewise generally attacked by Ottoman cavalry looking for booty. It was ex- 
actly such a raid, originally not even directed against territories subject to the 
Crown of Saint Stephen, that resulted in 1493 in the “Mohacs” of the Croatian 
nobility on the field of Krbava. Of course, the two types of raid were by no 
means entirely distinct from each other: the taking off to captivity of hun- 
dreds or thousands of people from the areas targeted was a constant feature of 
Turkish raids, as was the sending of cartloads of severed Turkish heads by the 
Hungarian border captains to Buda in the wake of counter-raids. And, on the 
other hand, any Ottoman raiding force that had departed with the aim of mere 
looting could also make an attempt on one of the border castles if the circum- 
stances seemed promising enough; such examples abound, and some at least 
will be dealt with in detail in the following pages. 


1 The Last Years of Matthias 


After the death of Sultan Mehmed I! in 1481, the succession of his eldest son, 
Bayezid 11, was not unproblematic.? At first, he had to engage in a civil war 
against his brother, Prince Jem, then, after the defeat and flight of the latter to 
Rhodes and then to France, he constantly had to be on the alert for potential 
attempts to set up the exiled prince as a pretender to the Ottoman throne. 
Moreover, the almost obsessive warfare conducted by his father had consider- 
ably exhausted both the material and human resources of the empire, and a 
time of respite was needed to digest the previous conquests and to refurbish 
the political and military machinery before expansion could be started again. 
These constraints, coupled with the basically peaceful character of the new 
sultan, brought about a calmer period in the conflict opposing the Ottoman 
Empire and the Christian world that contrasted sharply with the almost inces- 
sant agitation of the previous decades.* 

The internal difficulties of the Ottoman polity might have furnished a wel- 
come occasion for its Christian rivals to exploit and take the initiative again in 
a way that had been done in the early 1440s. The two powers most immediately 
concerned, Venice and Hungary, were both far from eager to seize the opportu- 
nity, however, although for different reasons. The Republic had been exhausted 
by the long Ottoman war (1463-79) and was only too happy to renew the peace 
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concluded in 1479 with Mehmed on the rather more favourable terms offered 
by his successor.> King Matthias of Hungary, for his part, needed time to bring 
his plans in the west to fruition. In January 1482 he had restarted the Austrian 
war, which was to occupy him for the remaining years of his life. Consequent- 
ly, he also proved willing to conclude a five-year truce with Bayezid in 1483,6 
which was duly prolonged for three years in 1488.” No serious hostilities erupt- 
ed thereafter along the Ottoman-Hungarian border, which allowed Matthias to 
concentrate all his financial and military resources on the western front. 
However, war threatened to flare up again shortly after the conclusion of the 
Ottoman-Hungarian peace. The cause, as in 1474, was Moldavia, but Matthias’s 
response was to be entirely different. News of Ottoman military preparations 
must have reached Buda by the early spring of 1484, especially because late in 
the previous year a considerable number of fortifications had been construct- 
ed on the Ottoman side of the Danube frontier.® As early as 10 April, Matthias 
sent Voevode Batori back to Transylvania with royal orders for the Saxons, who 
were commanded to equip 200 horsemen.? In the course of May it became 
clear that the target of the Ottoman campaign, led by Bayezid 11 in person, 
would be the two important Moldavian commercial centres on the Black Sea 
coast, Kilia and Akkerman. These, especially Kilia, had been regarded as a kind 
of Hungarian outpost since the time of Janos Hunyadi.!° Moreover, as Voevode 
Stephen of Moldavia turned to King Matthias for help, the latter, reasoning 
that it would be better to extinguish the fire “on more distant roofs than in 
neighbouring houses," ordered mobilization on an impressive scale. Yet he 
was determined not to do anything that would undermine the results of his 
Austrian venture by forcing him to withdraw troops from the western front: the 
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siege of Korneuburg had started in April 1484,!2 and news of Austrian military 
preparations arrived soon. 

Matthias therefore ordered the levy of the nobility and at least some of the 
non-noble population of the eastern counties, to gather at Varad by 25 July. 
He had already dispatched Voevode Batori to help Stephen, and was about 
to send after him Pal Kinizsi, too, with fresh royal troops. The king’s rhetoric 
was extremely bellicose; emphasizing the fact that the occupation of the two 
ports and the eventual expulsion of Voevode Stephen from Moldavia would 
cause the greatest peril to Transylvania and the whole realm of Hungary, he 
expressed his intention of going personally to lead the troops and even oppose 
the sultan, who had broken the peace (contra federa pacis nobiscum inita), in 
battle if Bayezid did not desist from attacking Moldavia. Matthias was only 
waiting for the diet to convene, evidently because he wanted to finance the war 
with a new round of taxation. Yet, as so many times before, the king’s deeds 
clearly belied his words, which were evidently intended to ease anxieties both 
at home and abroad."* In early July, while Bayezid was laying siege to Kilia, 
Hungarian mobilization was scaled down, although Matthias still wanted to 
take to the field in person.’ While no diet is known to have come together in 
1484, it is clear that a subsidy of one florin per peasant plot was levied, and the 
royal towns were ordered to contribute accordingly.6 In the last days of July, 
although the king still did not leave Buda, he asked Pozsony to send guns and 
gunpowder to Varad, and Voevode Batori was also building up his artillery train 
in Transylvania.!” 

It is probable that in scaling down the mobilization and ordering that the 
troops be paid by the treasurer despite the fact that the comital levies would 
have been required to take the field without payment,!® Matthias was already 
having second thoughts. He certainly did not leave Buda in August, although 
news of the fall of Akkerman must have reached him before the middle of 
the month.!° Indeed, in the first days of September, when the success of the 
Ottoman campaign in Moldavia must have become clear, Matthias ordered his 
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captain, who was in charge of collecting the troops and equipment supplied 
by the royal towns in north-eastern Hungary and had previously been com- 
manded to lead them to Varad, to stay put.?? Somewhat later, upon hearing 
that Bayezid had started to withdraw from Moldavia, he ordered at least some 
of the troops mobilized for the planned Ottoman campaign to assemble at 
Pozsony, lest the huge expenses consumed by the military preparations appear 
to have been in vain.7! It is, in fact, difficult to ignore the suspicion that it was 
Matthias’s plan, late in July, to divert the paid troops to the Austrian front as 
soon as he could do so without seriously damaging his prestige. Bonfini’s in- 
formation, according to which Matthias secretly instructed his commander in 
Styria, Istvan Szapolyai, to invest Vienna “on this side of the Danube,” while the 
king himself joined the troops freshly gathered at Pozsony, sounds perfectly 
credible,2? as Matthias was at Pozsony at the end of October.?? At the begin- 
ning of the following year the long siege of Vienna began. Matthias formally 
protested with Bayezid about the occupation of the Moldavian ports, but was 
obviously unwilling to go any further.*+ 

It was evidently in order to secure his back definitively that Matthias em- 
barked on a diplomatic campaign to avail himself of Prince Jem. He dispatched 
several embassies to Charles vi11 with the aim of persuading the French king 
to transfer the important Ottoman hostage to his custody, but his efforts foun- 
dered on the treacherous rocks of European diplomacy.*> Matthias also di- 
rectly approached the Grand Master of the Hospitallers and, later, after Jem 
had been transferred to Rome, the Pope as well, but he had no more luck with 
them than with the French. Although there is no reason to doubt the serious- 
ness of these diplomatic entreaties, the question of whether King Matthias 
really wanted to use Jem to stir up trouble within the Ottoman Empire and 
eventually organize a crusade to put him on the Ottoman throne, as he was 
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certainly thought to have planned, is not easy to answer. In a sense, of course, 
it is unnecessary to look for an answer, for Matthias died in April 1490 with his 
western conquests unfinished and as debt-ridden as Maximilian of Habsburg, 
the son of his arch-enemy, would be some 30 years later on the eve of his own 
death. With the passing of the great Hunyadi passed his grandiose political 
ambitions as well, as did his hard-fought conquests, which were lost within 
months of the king’s death. 


2 From War to Peace, 1490-1495 


The death of King Matthias in April 1490, though not wholly unexpected, left the 
Hungarian political elite in an extremely delicate situation. As is well known, 
Matthias died without a legitimate successor, his only son, John Corvin, having 
been born from an illegitimate relationship (figure 44).2” Although his father 
had done his best to pave the boy’s way to the Hungarian throne,?® after his 
death it soon became obvious that the prince’s chances of securing the crown 
were extremely weak. His rivals in the succession struggle were members of 
two neighbouring dynasties that were clearly in an ascendant phase of their 
life at the time. Maximilian of Habsburg claimed the Hungarian crown with 
reference to the treaty concluded with Matthias in 1463, which had stipulated 
that the Habsburgs would inherit the Kingdom of Hungary if Matthias died 
without a legitimate male heir. For their part, the Jagiellonians, King Wladislas 
v of Bohemia and his younger brother, Prince John Albert, could both point to 
having been born from the marriage of Casimir Iv of Poland and the daughter 
of Albert of Habsburg, King of Hungary and Bohemia (d. 1439).?9 

The winner of the contest, Wladislas (second by this name on the Hun- 
garian throne, r. 1490-1516), is perhaps the ruler of medieval Hungary whose 
reputation has been most blackened by both immediate posterity and all sub- 
sequent generations of historians, right up to the present day.°° The roots of the 


26 Joachim Whaley, Germany and the Holy Roman Empire, vol. 1. Maximilian 1 to the Peace of 
Westphalia, 1493-1648 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 67. 

27 His mother was Barbara Edelpéck, the daugther of a burgher from Stein, Austria. 

28  Kubinyi, Matthias rex, 140-43. 

29 On the events of 1490 see Andras Kubinyi, “Két sorsd6nté esztend6,’ Térténelmi Szemle 
33, 1991, 1-17; Tibor Neumann, “Ulaszlé koronazasa és elsé rendeletei,” Szdzadok 142, 2008, 
315-37. 

30 Examples abound, and it would be pointless to pick illustrations from the damning evi- 
dence. For the most recent expression of this traditional view see Engel, Realm of Saint 
Stephen, 347. 
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FIGURE 44 John Corvin entering Vienna. Miniature from the Philostratus Codex. 
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scorn and disdain showered on Wladislas go back to the problems that befell 
the kingdom after the defeat at Mohacs in 1526 and its eventual dismember- 
ment in 1541, events that were seen as having been prepared and at least partly 
elicited by the long but ineffective reign of the wretched Jagiellonian (and of 
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his son, Louis 11).3! That this exceedingly negative picture, whose emergence 
and extremely long survival would justify research of its own, is in need of seri- 
ous revision has convincingly been argued in recent scholarly literature. For, 
while it is evident that Wladislas 11 was not a warrior-king of the type to which 
Matthias belonged, and was generally unwilling to take to the field in person,?3 
neither was he the idle puppet-ruler he has traditionally been depicted as over 
the centuries. He was an intelligent man, apparently loved by his subjects in a 
way that Matthias had never been, and he knew well enough how to win the 
loyalty of his barons without making enormous grants in the way Sigismund 
had done a century before. He took an active role in complicated diplomatic 
discussions and formulated independent views in important matters.34+ The 
problems he had to face, and proved unable to solve, were not of his making 
but were instead mainly the consequences of structural weaknesses that no 
contemporary European government would have been able to overcome. 
After his election in July and subsequent coronation in September 1490, 
Wladislas 11 had to face two invasions, one led by Maximilian of Habsburg 
and the other by his own brother, John Albert. Maximilian, having invaded the 
country as far as Székesfehérvar and secured the loyalty of some of the great- 
est magnates with extensive lands west of the Danube and south of the Drava, 
ran out of money and was consequently forced to withdraw before the end of 
1490. John Albert, on the other hand, laid siege to the most important town 
in north-eastern Hungary, Kassa. Wladislas, freed from the constraint of war 


31 “Our tragedy stemmed from the fact that the place of the king [i.e. Matthias], who imper- 
sonated both the Hungarian nation and its state, was taken by a shadow [i.e. Wladislas], 
with no other social class being able to assume the royal functions in his stead.” — Balint 
Homan and Gyula Szekfti, Magyar Torténet, vol. 11 (Budapest: Kiralyi Magyar Egyetemi 
Nyomda, 1936), 576 (the relevant section is the work of Balint Homan). 

32 The re-evaluation of the Jagiellonian period, and of the two Jagiellonian rulers of Hun- 
gary, has only just begun. For the first results see the works of Tibor Neumann cited in 
notes 29, above, and 35, below. For a succint portrayal of Wladislas 11 see Tibor Neumann, 
“A Dobzsekiralyrél’ egy kicsit masképp — Otszaz éve halt meg 11. Ulaszl6” (URL: http:// 
ujkor.hu/content/dobzsekiralyrol-egy-kicsit-maskepp-otszaz-eve-halt-meg-ii-ulaszlo). 
A more balanced view of Wladislas’s authority in the first years of his reign is presented 
by Kubinyi, “The Road to Defeat,” 161-62. 

33 This apparently extreme reluctance to go to war in person seems indeed to have been one 
of the main reasons for some of the major political conflicts with the estates, about which 
more will be said below. 

34 It is enough to read the reports of foreign ambassadors, chiefly Italian and Polish, to be- 
come convinced that Wladislas was not merely a gullible yes-man whom his witty chan- 
cellors constantly had wrapped around their fingers. We even have instructions written 
in the king’s own hand to Cardinal Bakoc, apparently the first such notes surviving from a 
king of Hungary. 
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on two fronts by the departure of Maximilian, mobilized the still considerable 
remnants of the late Matthias’s mercenary army, called his own supporters to 
arms, and after an impressive winter march forced his brother to abandon the 
siege of Kassa. Following mediation by their father, King Casimir of Poland, the 
two Jagiellonian brothers made peace in February 1491.°° 

Luckily enough, Sultan Bayezid was prevented from trying to profit from the 
troubles of Wladislas by the war he was waging against the Mamluks of Egypt.?® 
Nonetheless, the defence of the Ottoman border was not neglected even at the 
height of the struggle for the throne, especially because the truce prolonged in 
1488 had become invalid upon the death of Matthias in 1490. Immediately after 
the coronation, when Wladislas and the royal council distributed the available 
forces along the various fronts, some at least of the county levies were reserved 
for the defence of the Lower Parts of the country, and especially Belgrade.3” 
For his part, John Corvin, who had been compensated for his loss of the royal 
crown with the ducal title of Slavonia, also made preparations to protect the 
regions south of the Drava and Bosnia.?® Although, in December, news arrived 
that Bayezid had gone in person to Plovdiv with the intention of besieging 
Belgrade and Sabac,29 this menace did not materialize, and even some of the 
troops left in the Lower Parts were redirected towards the army dispatched 
against John Albert.4° 

Immediately after the conclusion of the peace with John Albert, the court 
of Wladislas set about planning the reconquest of the territories occupied by 
Maximilian the previous year. In late winter the king ordered Pal Kinizsi, with 
6,000 cavalry and the same number of infantry, mostly Bohemian mercenar- 
ies, to bring to obedience the supporters of the Habsburg south of the Sava.*! 


35  Onthe events of 1491-92 see Kubinyi, “Két sorsdénté esztend3,’ 29ff. For many more details 
and important new results see Tibor Neumann, “Békekétés Pozsonyban — orszaggytilés 
Budan. A Jagellé-Habsburg kapcsolatok egy fejezete (1490-1492),” Szdzadok 144, 2010, 
335-71 145, 2011, 294-346. See also Tibor Neumann, “A kassai hadjarat. 11. Ulaszl6 zsoldos- 
serege és a lengyelek elleni harc (1490-1491),” in Laszl6 Pésan and Laszl6 Veszprémy (eds.), 
Elfeledett haboruk: kézépkori csatak és varostromok (6-16. szazad) (Budapest: Zrinyi, 2016), 
363-97. 

36 = Nettleton-Fisher, Foreign Relations, 40-42. Cf. Ebru Boyar, “Ottoman expansion in the 
East,’ in the Cambridge History of Turkey, vol. 2, 91-96, on Ottoman-Mamluk relations in 
the early part of Bayezid’s reign. 

37. Neumann, “Ulaszl6é koronazasa,” 330. 

38 = Thalléczy, Jajcza, 78. 

39  “imperator Turcorum festinato rediit ad Plodyn et omnino intendit castrum prefatum et 
castellum expugnare” — DL 82029. Andras Kubinyi read interdixit instead of intendit and 
interpreted the sentence accordingly: “Két sorsdénté esztend4d,” 39. 

40 DL 82030. 

41 — Report of Taddeo Vimercati, 25 February 1491: ASMi, Sforzesco, 645 /1.1.1.1. 
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He was soon joined by Duke Corvin and the ban of Croatia, Laszl6 Egervari, 
who together continued the pacification of Slavonia after Kinizsi himself and 
his troops had been called to the siege of Székesfehérvar.*? Apparently exploit- 
ing the absence of Kinizsi, the Turks carried out a minor raid from Serbia, but 
they were cut down by Matyas Geréb when trying to cross a river. At the same 
time, however, rumours spread that the Ottomans were mustering a great field 
army and collecting barges on the tributaries of the Danube in preparation for 
an attack on Sabac, or perhaps Belgrade.*3 

The expected Ottoman attack came not in the spring, however, but in Sep- 
tember, when the military situation of Wladislas 11 had deteriorated again 
thanks to a new offensive launched from the north-east by his brother John 
Albert. The Turks again raided Hungary from two or even three directions. 
Although, over the summer, news came that a huge Ottoman army was pre- 
paring to invade Transylvania and the local armed forces were accordingly 
mobilized,*® in late August Sabac was reported to have been besieged*6 and 
somewhat later the diocese of Varad was devastated, with Turkish horsemen 
looting a mere 20 miles from the episcopal city of Nagyvarad. From there they 
turned south and marched towards Temesvar, burning a town belonging to Vo- 
evode Istvan Batori.*” Receiving notice of these events, Wladislas 11, who fell 
seriously ill, ordered Duke Lérinc Ujlaki to hurry against the invaders and also 
sent Kinizsi, then still encamped at Székesfehérvar, with some 3,000 cavalry 
back to his seat of office.4® 

Simultaneous to the raid towards Nagyvarad (and, perhaps, the attempt on 
Sabac), another Ottoman army, reputedly 12,000 strong, invaded Croatia in the 
direction of Scardona while a fleet asked permission from the Venetian au- 
thorities in Sebenico to enter the gulf there and offload artillery and victuals. 
From Scardona the Turks entered Bosnia and took Koszoruvar (Vinac), “the 
key and gate of the castle of Jajce” (clavis et porta arcis Jaycze), in a surprise 
attack and then prepared for an attack on Jajce itself.49 Under such pressure, 


42 Kubinyi, “Két sorsdénté esztendé,” 38; Neumann, “Békekotés Pozsonyban,” 346. 

43. Report of Taddeo Vimercati, 25 February 1491 (see footnote 41, above). 

44 Kubinyi, “Két sorsdénté esztendé,” 39-40; Neumann, “Békekétés Pozsonyban,’ 303-06. 

45 DF 245379, DF 245384. 

46 _ Bonfini V/3, 60; Report of Beltramo Costabili, 1 September 1491 - ASMo, Ambasciatori, 
Ung. b.2/20/22. 

47  Bonfini V/3, 30; Report of Taddeo Vimercati, 20 September 1491 — Magyar Tudomanyos 
Akadémia K6nyvtara, Kézirattar, MS (hereafter MTA MS) 4936/II, 75. 

48 For Ujlaki, see Bonfini V/3, 60. For Kinizsi the report by Taddeo Vimercati, 20 September 
1491. 

49 Report of Taddeo Vimercati, 1 September 1491 — ASMi, Sforzesco 378,1,15; Thalldczy, 
Jajcza, 80. 
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Wladislas had no other choice but to make peace with Maximilian, whereup- 
on the Bohemian mercenaries, who had already started to mutiny for lack of 
pay, were transferred to northeastern Hungary. There, under the leadership of 
Istvan Szapolyai and “Black” Haugwitz, whose nickname had since then been 
attached to the famous army of King Matthias, they defeated the Polish army 
of John Albert on 1 January 1492.50 

After the conclusion of the peace with Maximilian of Habsburg, but prior 
to the victory over the troops of his brother, Wladislas 11 convoked a diet for 
2 February 1492.°! By the time the assembly came together it seemed that the 
king had finally overcome both the crisis triggered by the attacks of the rival 
pretenders for the Hungarian throne and the internal troubles which were the 
necessary corollaries of any such disputed succession. Yet during the assembly 
news came that some Ottoman troops, hoping that the Danube would freeze, 
had gathered around Smederevo for a raid across the river into Hungary, 
then moved west, burnt the suburbs of Sabac and clashed with the defend- 
ers, before being driven off with heavy casualties.5? At the same time, Laszlé 
Egervari and Bernardin Frankopan defeated other Turkish raiders along the 
river Una.53 Within weeks of the dissolution of the diet, Sultan Bayezid was 
reported to be on his way personally to invade Hungary and to besiege the 
castle of Belgrade.5+ Wladislas, who had previously been wondering how to 
get rid of the Bohemian mercenaries who had become an unbearable drain on 
the royal finances, was forced to keep them in service, send them to the south- 
ern marches, and ask for further financial support.5> Somewhat later, Marton 
Cobor, the Hungarian envoy who had been retained by the sultan for some 
time, returned to Buda. On the one hand, he confirmed the extensive military 
preparations on the Ottoman side, the equipment of 200 galleys on the Sea of 
Marmara, the sending of fast vessels to the Danube and the Sava, and the mus- 
ter of impressive land forces from both Asia and Europe. On the other, he was 
ignorant of the direction of the planned campaign: some thought that it would 
be launched against Cyprus, others that the target would be Dalmatia, or the 
Romanian principalities, or the Albanians. According to the Hungarian envoy, 
the sultan had originally intended to invest Belgrade, but upon receiving news 
of the peace made with both Maximilian and John Albert, changed his mind.5® 


50 Neumann, “Békekétés Pozsonyban,’ 304-05. 
51 Ibid. 299-300, and n. 33 on p. 300. 

52 Bonfini V/3, 105-10. 

53 ~— Ibid., 85. 

54 DL 65152. 

55 DF 247070. 

56 = Bonfini V/4, 5. 
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The report of Cobor notwithstanding, Wladislas 11 made substantial prepa- 
rations to put the key strongholds in a state of alert;>” indeed, he was reported 
to have left for Belgrade personally.5° It seems that a treasonous plot had been 
hatched to hand over Belgrade to the Ottomans,*? and this was the reason why 
the pasha mentioned by Bonfini persuaded the sultan to head for the castle. 
The plot failed, however, and, moreover, the Ottoman army that left Sofia for 
Hungary was decimated by a terrible windstorm.© By the middle of June 5,000 
janissaries had reputedly arrived at Nicopolis,*! while another Turkish force 
was marching in the direction of Jajce.®? Eventually, Bayezid seems to have de- 
cided to drop the idea of a Hungarian campaign altogether and, leaving some 
troops in Sofia, turned towards Albania at the head of the janissaries and the 
regular cavalry of Rumelia.® The troops left in Bulgaria did make an attempt 
to capture Szérény, but they were overtaken by Kinizsi and forced to turn back. 
At the same time, an Ottoman envoy sent by the sultan was making his way to 
Buda.®* 

Although King Wladislas and his council kept their eyes fixed on Belgrade 
throughout the whole summer,® the most memorable and resounding feat of 
arms that year was made not against Turkish raiders but against Christian sol- 
diers who had previously rendered great service to the Hungarian kingdom. 
The remnants of the late Matthias’s Bohemian mercenary army, which had 
been ordered to defend the southern marches earlier in the year, set about 
looting and marauding as soon as the threat of a general offensive launched by 
the sultan had evaporated. Although Pal Kinizsi, as captain of the Lower Parts, 
tried to regulate their conduct and provide them with quarters, his efforts 
proved futile, and thus he finally decided to suppress them through armed 
force. He recruited troops from the neighbouring magnates and also called to 
arms some of the peasantry, and by a clever stratagem defeated the merce- 
naries in an especially cruel encounter. Thereafter he forced them to swear an 


57 Ibid. 

58 Report of Taddeo Vimercati from 8 May 1492: “[the king] era uscito de Buda con molti de 
soi baroni inviandosi verso Belgrado contra el Turco” — MTA MS 4936/III, 29. 

59 Report of Taddeo Vimercati from 20 May 1492: “era scoperto certo tractato in Belgrado, 
terra et passo de l’'Ungaro alle confine del Turcho, per el quale se tractava de dare Belgrado 
al Turcho a tradimento” — MTa MS 4936/III, 39. 

60 ASMi, Sforzesco, Ung. b. 645/2, 6, 4 (June 1492). 

61 DF 246511. 

62 = Thalldéczy, Jajcza, 94 (no. LIX). 

63. MTAMS 4936/II], 52; Bonfini V/4, 5. Cf. Imber, Ottoman Empire, 39. 

64 Bonfini V/4, 10. 

65 “stava per le varte de giorno in giorno verso Belgrado” — report of Taddeo Vimercati, 31 
August 1492 — MTA MS 4936/III, 81. 
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oath of obedience to the king of Hungary and waive their claim to the arrears 
of pay. Eventually, the best of the Bohemian troops signed up with the king, 
the palatine, or Voevode Batori, while the rest were transferred to Austria and 
Moravia and there exterminated by the local estates.®® 

At the end of January 1493, the bey of Smederevo invaded Transylvania at 
the head of a great number of cavalry. The Turks seem to have caught the de- 
fenders completely unaware, having previously spread rumours of a planned 
attack on the region of Hatszeg (today Hateg, in Romania).®” The raid, more- 
over, came at the worst possible time, as it was just a couple of days before 
that King Wladislas had removed the powerful voevode of Transylvania, Istvan 
Batori, from his office, and his successors had not yet taken up their new 
post.8 Consequently, it was Batori’s deputy Istvan Telegdi who tried to col- 
lect the local forces,®* but he could not prevent the invaders from plundering 
extensively around the town of Szeben. On their way back, however, the Turks, 
their pace slackened as usual by the large amount of booty they carried, were 
surprised by troops led by the mayor of Szeben and heavily defeated.”° 

At the same time as the raid on Transylvania, news of a forthcoming Ottoman 
attack on Belgrade also reached Buda, whereupon King Wladislas proclaimed 
publicly that everybody should be ready to march against the enemy. Accord- 
ing to an apparently well-informed observer, however, the rumour was stirred 
up only in order to ease the flow of the new subsidy into the king’s coffers.” 
This version of events is somewhat contradicted by the general mobilization 
ordered by the king in April; having been alerted by the new voevodes of Tran- 
sylvania of a forthcoming Ottoman attack, Wladislas appointed Lippa (today 
Lipova, in Romania) as the place to concentrate all troops and intended to go 
there in person.’ Yet there is no indication that any sizeable Ottoman force 
invaded Hungary in the late spring of 1493, and the king certainly did not leave 
Buda. Whether such rumours were indeed circulated by the Buda court or not, 
the worst, and potentially very dangerous news that reached the Hungarian 


66 —Bonfini V/4, 15-40. Cf. Toth, Matyds idegen zsoldosserege, 319-31. See also Bence Péterfi, 
“A ‘fekete sereg’ ausztriai végnapjai (1493),” in Elfeledett haboriik, 398-425, on the fate of 
the “Black Army” on Austrian soil. 

67. DF 245164. 

68 On the circumstances of Batori’s removal from the voevodship see Horvath-Neumann, 
Batori, 124ff (the relevant part is the work of Tibor Neumann). 

69 DF 245164 and DF 245166. 

70 ~~ Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen,” 437-39. 

71 Report of Bartolomeo Castiglione, 15 February 1493: “io credo che questa sia per fare 
pagare la colta presto et voluntera” — AS Mi, Sforzesco, Ung. b. 645/3,2,1. 

72 Oklevéltar a Tomaj nemzetségbeli losonczi Banffy csaldd térténetéhez, vol. 2, ed. Béla Ivanyi 
(Budapest: Hornyanszky Viktor, 1928), 308-09, 310. 
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capital in these days certainly was true: Pal Kinizsi, by far the ablest of the 
commanders of the Hungarian border defence, had suffered a stroke and lost 
the ability to speak.’? Added to the uncertainty over the political situation in 
Transylvania and the premature death of the newly-appointed ban of Croatia, 
Matyas Geréb, the disability of Kinizsi would have been of little good in case 
the Ottomans had in fact tried to launch a major campaign in the spring. 

Also in the early months of 1493, the continuing political confusion in Croa- 
tia led to events that were to have fateful consequences later in the year. The 
confusion was directly related to the removal of Batori from the voevodeship 
of Transylvania, for, as has been convincingly argued, the dismissal (or forced 
resignation) of the voevode was part of a conscious effort on the king’s part to 
limit the power of some of the greatest barons of the realm, primarily Batori 
himself, by dividing their authority through joint appointments to the same 
office.” As mentioned above, the would-be colleague of Laszlé Egervari, ban 
of Croatia, died before assuming his new post, so Egervari remained in office 
on his own for some time. At the same time, Duke Corvin resigned the ter- 
ritories in Croatia and Dalmatia that had been allotted to him back in 1490.” 
These regions had been governed in the duke’s name by Imre Derencsényi, 
who now took them over as a royal appointee and swore an oath of allegiance 
to the king.’6 After the definitive removal of Egervari from Croatia in July 1493, 
Derencsényi and his colleague, Janos Both of Bajna, assumed the government 
of Croatia and Slavonia as well. It was apparently this change of regime, and its 
possible consequences, that led Hans (Angelo, Anz) Frankopan to think that 
the time was ripe to retake the town of Senj, to which he laid siege with the 
help of his numerous Frankopan kinsmen.”” 

Senj, one of the three constituents of the family’s comital title,”* had been 
taken from the Frankopans by King Matthias and organized into a royal cap- 
taincy. The port-town had enormous economic importance, especially from 
the perspective of the constantly impecunious Hungarian monarch, as a great 
deal of Venetian trade flowed through it, producing large revenue. The Franko- 
pans found a willing ally in the person of Count Karlo Krbavski, who wanted 


73 Report of Castiglione, 15 February 1493. 

74 Horvath-Neumann, Batori, 124ff. 

75 Gyula Schénherr, Hunyadi Corvin Janos 1473-1504 (Budapest: Franklin Tarsulat, 1894), 191. 

76 Report of Castiglione, 15 February 1493. Although the text says that Derencsényi was 
appointed ban of Croatia, since Egervari clearly remained in office it is probable that 
Derencsényi was assigned the region previously belonging to the duke. 

77. In 1491 the Frankopans supported Maximilian of Habsburg, and were later driven from 
Slavonia by Duke Corvin and Ban Egervari. 

78 The other two being Modru§ and Veglia (Krk in Croatian). 
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to win back the castle of Obrovac, which had been assigned to Duke Corvin 
in 1490 and now, like Senj, was threatened with becoming a royal possession. 
Not surprisingly, Wladislas 11 sent the newly-appointed bans of Croatia, Imre 
Derencsényi and Janos Both of Bajna, to beat off the Frankopans with an army 
numbering 4,000 cavalry and 2,000 footmen.”? The bans, instead of marching 
straight to Senj, laid siege to Frankopan’s castle of Brinje, whereupon the count 
allegedly turned to Yakub Pasha, the Ottoman governor of Bosnia, for help.8° 
Whether this accusation is correct cannot be known; what remains a fact is 
that the Turks of Bosnia clearly perceived the conflict between their Christian 
enemies as a perfect opportunity to intervene. 

Ottoman activity in the region had been intensified long before, however. 
In April 1493 Turkish preparations for an attack on Jajce were reported.®! In 
May they mauraded through the region around Knin, and even engaged in mi- 
nor skirmishes with the defenders of that castle.8? Early in June Sebenico was 
menaced and a great number of prisoners taken.® In the first days of July once 
again a Turkish raid into Transylvania was feared,®4 and some fighting took 
place around Jajce.®° It was apparently at this time that the Frankopans and 
Karlo Krbavski started to besiege Senj, and, when the two bans of Croatia re- 
taliated with an attack on Brinje, Hans Frankopan asked Yakub Pasha to relieve 
him by a diversionary attack in exchange for a promise that he would “submit 
himself for ever to the authority and rule of Bayezid.’8° An alternative, and 
much more probable, view is presented by Bonfini, who suggests that it was 
Ban Derencsényi who had made an agreement with the sanjakbey of Bosnia, 
and let his troops march through, towards Inner Austria, in order to be able to 
pacify Croatia.8” 

Whatever the case, the Turks of Bosnia did not let the occasion slip, and 
with some 8,000 cavalry made a devastating raid through Croatia as far as 
Pettau (today Ptuj, Slovenia) and Cilli, in Styria. Returning from the cam- 
paign in the last days of August, with the pursuing Austrian troops at his back, 


79 ~~ Thalléczy, Jajcza, 99-101. 

80 On this accusation see: Bonfini, V/4, 50; Thalloczy, Jajcza, 100; Ferdo Si8i¢, Rukovet spome- 
nika o hercegu Ivanisu Korvinu io borbama Hrvata s Turcima (1473-1496) (Zagreb: Yugoslav 
Academy, 1934), 166. 
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Yakub Pasha purportedly asked the ban (Janos Both had in the meantime died 
at the siege of Brinje) to respect their agreement and let him pass without a 
fight. Derencsényi seems to have insisted only on the release of the Christian 
prisoners, a demand the bey of Bosnia refused to comply with. When, emerg- 
ing from the forest where they had sheltered themselves, the Turks were ar- 
ranged into battle order, Derencsényi, seeing their superiority in terms of both 
numbers and fighting quality, suggested avoiding battle. Others, chief among 
them Bernardin Frankopan, were of the opinion that it would be shameful to 
withdraw without a fight, and in the end their view carried the day. The out- 
come became tragic for the Christian side, however: the flower of the Croatian 
nobility perished on the battlefield of Krbava, while the ban, whose son and 
brother also died, was taken to Istanbul where his life ended in Ottoman cap- 
tivity a few months later.88 

It seems that the catastrophic defeat in Croatia furnished the desired pre- 
text for some of the magnates to criticize the king for his alleged neglect of the 
Ottoman war, obviously in retaliation for the transformation of the govern- 
ment at the beginning of 1493. Wladislas 11 defended himself by referring to 
those two factors that were a constant feature of similar polemics through- 
out the period, namely that in Hungary neither were the taxes paid fully nor 
the troops equipped in the required numbers, and he consequently had to 
fall back on the revenues of his Bohemian lands to finance the war.8° Along- 
side the brief political crisis at court, the defeat on the field of Krbava (also 
known as the battle of Udbina) had a much graver long-term consequence 
as well. After 1493, the surviving Croatian political elite turned with growing 
frequency for assistance to powers other than the court of Buda, primarily 
to the Habsburgs and Venice.°° Moreover, they also regularly put to use that 
ultimate threat of submitting to the Ottomans instead of the Hungarian king. 
While their orientation towards the Habsburgs and Venice did increase the 
possibilities of intervention for these powers in Hungarian matters, the latter 
weapon was generally only used as a bargaining counter to put pressure on the 


88 Onthe battle and the events that preceded it see Suzana Miljan-Hrvoje Kekez, “The Mem- 
ory of the Battle of Krbava (1493) and the Collective Identity of the Croats,’ Hungarian 
Historical Review 4, 2015, 283ff, with further literature. Cf. especially Hrvoje Kekez, “Ber- 
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Modruski zbornik 3, 2009, 65-101, on the possible role of Bernardin Frankopan. 

89 _Bonfini V/4, 85-100. Cf. the report of Taddeo Vimercati, 18 November 1493 - MTA MS 
4936/IV, 44. 

go Immediately after the battle the rumour spread that the people of Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
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el serenissimo re de Romani per suo signore” — report of Taddeo Vimercati, 25 December 
1493 — MTA MS 4936/IV, 49. 
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government at Buda. At times, however, the combination of these new factors 
could evolve into serious crises, such as during the revolt of Ban Andras Both 
after 1507, as shall be seen below. 

Wladislas 11’s position was not eased by the news that, in October, a Turkish 
raiding party had once again devastated the region of Brass6 in Transylvania.?! 
Although by the end of 1493 Hungaro-Ottoman relations were judged to have 
returned to “normal” by their own standards,” early in 1494 the now-usual news 
of Ottoman military preparations, chiefly against the Hungarian positions in 
Bosnia, arrived at Buda.%? Stirred by the tragic events in Croatia the previous 
autumn, the Hungarian government decided on a preventive attack. Before the 
end of the winter Pal Kinizsi, who had sufficiently recovered, was dispatched 
with some 10,000 cavalry to raid Ottoman Serbia. By the time he reached the 
Danube, however, the ice on the river was no longer safe for his wagons to 
cross, so only about 3,000 lightly-armoured horsemen crossed to the other side, 
while Kinizsi himself established the rest of his army in fortified camps along 
the northern bank of the Danube. The raiders wreaked havoc in the usual man- 
ner throughout the province and burned two minor fortifications belonging to 
Mihaloglu Ali Bey, one of which was reported to have sheltered the family of 
Ali Bey himself. The Hungarian troops returned to their comrades laden with 
rich booty, among them a silver candlestick, miraculously recovered on the 
very day that it had been robbed by the same Ali Bey several years before from 
the cathedral of Varad, in the course of a similar raid in the opposite direction. 
Equally miraculously, the hastily-gathered cavalry of Ali Bey, who hurried after 
the withdrawing Hungarians, was prevented from crossing the Danube as the 
ice had already been rendered impassable on horse by the spring sunshine.** 

The raid by Kinizsi was said to have infuriated Sultan Bayezid, especially 
because one of his daughters had almost been captured in one of the burned 
fortifications. Over the spring he was accordingly reported to be making ex- 
tensive preparations on both land and sea, mainly against Hungary, but also 
against Venice.95 According to other sources, however, these preparations 
were merely an invention of the Serenissima’s government, disseminated with 


91 ~~ Giindisch, “Siebenbiirgen,” 439. 
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48. 
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94 On this raid see Bonfini V/4, 125-40. 

95 Report of Taddeo Vimercati, 8 May 1494 —- MTA MS 4936/V, 18. 
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the intention of diverting the forthcoming French invasion of Italy.9° Indeed, 
at the Jagiello summit held in April 1494 at Lécse (today Levoéa, in Slovakia) 
Wladislas 11 and John Albert themselves were even planning to take action 
against the Ottomans.?” Early in May, Wladislas sent his master of the court 
back to Buda with orders to provide for the defence of Belgrade and the neigh- 
bouring regions.9® Whatever was actually the case, Kinizsi, intending to deter 
all possible candidates from an attempt on Belgrade, had some of its garrison, 
who had been accused of plotting with the Turks about giving up the castle, 
roasted “like goats” one by one and offered as a meal to those still alive.°9 

In July, Wladislas 11 set out for a tour of Transylvania with the declared 
aim of collecting the tax arrears to ease his financial position.!°° During his 
stay there, the Turks of Serbia and Bosnia, having made a quick and aborted 
attempt on Belgrade, once again launched a raid through Croatia, probably 
afflicting Slavonia as well.!°! Having mobilized the Transylvanian troops, the 
king went to Temesvar in October, accompanied by Voevode Bertalan Dragfi. 
There he was joined by Kinizsi, and the Hungarian army, reinforced by some 
of the troops equipped by the prelates, advanced to Pétervarad. Receiving 
news there that the majority of the Turkish forces had again left for a raid on 
Croatia and Styria, Wladislas sent Kinizsi and Dragfi for a punitive expedition 
across the Danube with an army consisting of both heavily- and lightly-armed 
horsemen. While the men-at-arms merely played the role of a fortified moving 
camp, the light cavalry devastated the countryside around Smederevo, burn- 
ing the villages and destroying everything they could not take. Elated by the 
apparent success of the raid, Kinizsi, though physically debilitated, wanted to 
press on and extend the devastation to areas previously not reached, but the 
other captains were more prudent and eventually forced the ispan of Temes to 
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return. The raid on Serbia was to be the last military action undertaken by one 
of the greatest figures in Hungary’s anti-Ottoman struggle: returning from the 
campaign, Kinizsi fell sick once more and died within days.!©? 

The Hungarian campaign in Serbia coincided with a French foray into It- 
aly and the taking of Prince Jem by Charles v111.!03 The degree to which the 
Hungarian government was aware of the developments unfolding on the Ital- 
ian Peninsula is difficult to tell; it is beyond doubt, however, that the events 
that took place in November 1494 were later percived as a missed opportu- 
nity to deal the Ottomans a crushing blow. According to the later account of 
the Hungarian envoy who was then staying in Istanbul, the Ottomans were so 
frightened by the campaign of Kinizsi that the troops protecting the capital 
were ordered to cross to Asia, and so the Hungarians could easily have con- 
tinued their depredations as far as Istanbul itself!4 This was certainly a gross 
exaggeration, but may reflect the real state of emergency in the Ottoman cap- 
ital in January 1495 after the French king had proclaimed a crusade against 
the Turks.1°5 By that time, however, the Hungarian troops had already been 
redeployed by Wladislas for a punitive expedition against Duke Lérinc Ujlaki, 
one of the leading figures of his baronial opposition,!° and when the fighting 
ended in February 1495 the death of Jem and the withdrawal of the French 
from Italy soon profoundly altered the political situation. 

Diplomatic relations between Hungary and the Ottoman Empire seem to 
have been almost continuous during these turbulent years. In 1491, a Hungar- 
ian envoy was dispatched to Istanbul to negotiate a renewal of the truce soon 
to expire. As mentioned above, he returned to Hungary in the summer of 1492 
without concluding any agreement at the sultan’s court. Yet in August of the 
same year Ottoman delegates were reported to be pursuing negotiations over 
a peace treaty at Buda, again with no result, “perhaps because they were of- 
fering it with some conditions that were not too good and honourable for this 
realm of Hungary,” according to the Milanese Taddeo Vimercati.!°” In January 
1494, evidently in shock over the catastrophe at Krbava, a Hungarian envoy, 
Péter Moré, was sent through Transylvania and Wallachia to Sultan Bayezid.!08 
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His task was to make known the conditions “according to which His Majesty 
is willing to accept a truce.”09 He returned to Buda in the spring of 1495 ac- 
companied by Ottoman envoys who offered peace for the term of ten years.!!° 
The king of Hungary, however, only consented to a truce of three years, main- 
taining his right either to prolong or to renounce it at three months’ notice. 
During the truce, all violence and hostile action was to be suspended and the 
prisoners taken by the Turks in September 1493 returned to Hungary." The 
prohibition of military activity was meant to extend not only to armies person- 
ally led by the sultan but also to raiding parties" and attempts to take by fraud 
or treason strongholds or cities. Wladislas 11 committed himself to prevent- 
ing King Maximilian from attacking Ottoman territories during the truce and 
Bayezid promised to guarantee the immunity of imperial lands from Ottoman 
incursions. 


3 A War that Nobody Wanted, 1499-1503 


After the renewal of the Ottoman-Hungarian peace for three years in April 
1495, the marches between the two powers remained relatively calm. Warfare 
never completely ceased, of course. In the early summer of 1497, for instance, 
a Turkish marauding force from Hercegovina (Terra Ducis) entered neighbour- 
ing Hungarian territory and returned home with their booty unhindered. At 
the same time, rumours spread of a much larger army, purportedly consisting 
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repeated Ottoman invasions of Poland in retaliation for John Albert's previous invasion 
of Moldavia (“uno cum ingenti preda redeunte exercitu, alius exercitus est subsecutus’”). 
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of 12,000 men, having left Vrhbosna and heading for Slavonia."? Eventually, 
this second army seems to have invaded the imperial provinces of Carinthia 
and Carniola, also causing much damage on their way in Hungarian territory, 
whereupon troops were mobilized with the aim of liberating the captives tak- 
en by the raiders."* Yet our sources do not report on this kind of border war- 
fare with such frequency as had been the case prior to 1495. Indeed, Wladislas 
11 even refused — with reference to the truce with the Ottomans — to help his 
brother, King John Albert of Poland, try to occupy Moldavia for their youngest 
sibling, Sigismund, and reconquer the cities along the Black Sea coast which 
had been lost to the Ottomans in 1484. On the contrary, he dispatched the vo- 
evode of Transylvania with an army to help the Moldavian voevode Stephen 
and to broker a settlement with the Polish king.“5 Although Wladislas did 
intervene with the sultan to prevent Ottoman retaliation against Poland, he 
refrained from actively assisting John Albert when the latter’s lands were dev- 
astated by Turkish and Tatar troops in 1498. As the truce would expire in the 
spring of that year, a mobilization was ordered in Hungary," but, eventually, 
the Ottoman-Hungarian peace treaty was again renewed.” 

Things changed dramatically from 1499. After the lingering threat presented 
by the stories of Prince Jem’s survival had been definitively set aside by his 
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public burial, Sultan Bayezid reopened the war with Venice.!'® This concerned 
Hungary as well, for the naval offensive launched by the Ottomans against the 
Republic was accompanied by operations on land against Venetian domin- 
ions in Dalmatia, where any Turkish military movement could easily involve 
a diversion to neighbouring Hungarian territories. Indeed, shortly after the 
renewal of the truce in the spring of 1498, Ottoman troops managed to take 
the Bosnian castle of Komotin by surprise and massacre the footmen who had 
been sent to reinforce Jajce, whereupon Wladislas dispatched the experienced 
Hungarian diplomat, Imre Cobor, to the Ottoman capital. There, he secured 
a promise from Bayezid’s council to restore Komotin and other fortifications 
occupied during the truce, but, in an indication of changing moods, Cobor’s 
following was openly, and perhaps deliberately, intimidated during their mis- 
sion. Infuriated by the breaches of faith allegedly committed by the Ottomans 
and the attacks on the lands of his brother, which he said belonged to him by 
the same right as to John Albert, Wladislas, with unaccustomed determination, 
threatened to revoke the truce in case no reasonable compromise including 
the kingdom of Poland could be hammered out.!9 

Accordingly, the Ottoman military preparations were for some time re- 
garded as the sign of a planned attack against Hungary.!*° The real aim of the 
Ottoman offensive must have become evident in the summer of 1499 at the 
latest, when Iskender Pasha, the sanjakbey of Bosnia, contacted John Corvin, 
who had been reappointed ban of Croatia in the autumn of 1498, and asked 
him to remain neutral in the forthcoming conflict and to let the Ottoman 
troops pass towards Friuli. The duke refused to comply, however, and instead 
informed Venice of the planned offensive, even offering to thwart the attack if 
the Serenissima provided him with sufficient soldiers.!#! 

At roughly the same time, Venice, which on 15 April 1499 had entered into 
an alliance with King Louis x11 of France and Pope Alexander v1, approached 
the king of Hungary with the plan of a joint war against the Ottomans.!2? After 
the serious defeats Venice had suffered in the war at sea, it was only natural 
for it to turn to the only power that was able to open a second front with an 
army sufficiently large to divert the Ottomans’ attention away from the Morea. 
The combination of Venice's naval and financial power with the armed forces 
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of Hungary was something the Ottomans most dreaded, but it was constantly 
undermined by mutual distrust and the disputed status of that perennial bone 
of contention, Dalmatia. The lesson taught by history, and well understood at 
the court of Buda, was that Venice was always ready to stop the war as soon as 
her commercial interests seemed sufficiently guaranteed, and in that case the 
Hungarians would stand unaided to face the sultan’s revenge in a war that they 
would never have started alone.!#3 

In 1499 it seemed that events might take a different course. Although, in 
July, an agreement involving Sultan Bayezid and kings John Albert of Poland, 
Wladislas 11 of Hungary, and Maximilian of Habsburg was drafted upon the 
initiative of the latter, and the sultan, in token of his peaceful intentions, ex- 
changed lavish gifts with the king of Hungary,!?* the Venetians intervened im- 
mediately at Buda, asking Wladislas to reject Ottoman peace offers, however 
advantageous they might seem.!?5 At the same time, in order to prove the ear- 
nestness of its intention to wage war together, the Republic established a per- 
manent embassy at Buda, headed by a secretary, soon to be replaced by two 
ambassadors. Instigated by Venice, in October 1499 the Pope also sent a legate 
to Hungary with the task of drawing Hungary into the anti-Ottoman war.!*6 

Wladislas 11 made joining the war conditional upon the satisfaction of two 
demands: first, the dissolution of his two successive marriages to Barbara of 
Brandenburg and Beatrice of Aragon,'?” and secondly and more importantly, 
the provision of the necessary financial backing by Venice and the papacy be- 
cause Hungary was unable to assume the burden of war alone. While the first 
of these demands was quickly satisfied in April 1500, when the Pope annulled 
the previous marriages of the Hungarian king and thus cleared the way for 
his new French bride, Anne de Foix, the second became the matter of some 
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haggling with the Venetian envoys, who offered considerably less than the 
Hungarian government had wanted. 

By the start of 1500 the Hungarian court was the venue of diplomatic ac- 
tivity of an intensity rarely seen since the great foreign political ventures of 
kings Sigismund and Matthias. Besides the representatives of the papacy 
and Venice, there were envoys sent by the kings of France, Spain, Naples, and 
Poland, and the duke of Milan. King Maximilian was also expected to appear 
in person.!28 Wladislas 11 convened a general assembly for the feast of Saint 
George in 1500, which was to be prepared by a gathering of elected nobles in 
January.!29 Although the dispute about the financial contribution of Venice to 
the Hungarian war effort was still not resolved, the diet of April 1500 decided 
to renounce the existing truce with the Ottomans and start the war.!9° The 
muster of troops was to be held at Michaelmas at Bacs, one of the places from 
where campaigns against the Ottomans were traditionally launched. However, 
as the subsidy voted by the diet was trickling into the treasury as slowly as ever 
and the king was intent on providing for the border defences before the hos- 
tilities erupted, the decision to break the peace was not publicly proclaimed 
lest the Turks undermine the whole operation by a pre-emptive attack.!*! In 
August, however, a Hungarian declaration of war was brought to the Sublime 
Porte, to which Bayezid replied that for his part the truce would be maintained 
for another half year; he nevertheless ordered his European troops to prepare 
for a Hungarian attack.!8* What underlay this unexpected volte-face of the 
Hungarian government is impossible to know. 

Whatever the case, the Hungarian war preparations yielded no fruit that 
year. The reason was that Venice, still unwilling to grant the king of Hungary 
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the 100,000 florins he was demanding for military help against the Ottomans, 
did not ratify the alliance treaty and so the Hungarian government refused 
publicly to revoke the truce. Nonetheless, in the autumn of 1500 at least part 
of the Hungarian army arrived at Bacs, where Wladislas 11 also went in per- 
son, demonstrating the country’s readiness to fight. According to the report 
of the Venetian envoy, who was also present, 10,000 cavalry gathered in the 
camp, 4,000 men-at-arms, the rest lightly-armed horsemen.!33 While most of 
the barons and prelates thus apparently sent their contingents to Bacs, sev- 
eral of the county levies failed to appear (a serious warning for the future).!54 
The only military action that took place was a quick foray by Duke Corvin into 
Bosnia in August 1500, that is, prior to the diet of Bacs.!85 In the late autumn a 
minor clash with the Ottoman border troops was also fought in the vicinity of 
Smederevo.}36 

In January 1501 the Venetian envoys were once again joined at Buda by a pa- 
pal legate, Cardinal Pietro Isvalies. As the Pope was now willing to offer 40,000 
ducats a year for as long as the war went on and the Republic had acquiesced 
in providing the 100,000 demanded by the Hungarian court, the chief obsta- 
cle to the planned agreement had finally been removed.!8” Another problem 
emerged, however, for King John Albert of Poland, whom the allies likewise 
wanted to join the league, was said to have recently made a four-year truce 
with the sultan. Accordingly, Wladislas 11 intended to visit his brother dur- 
ing Lent and try to persuade him to renounce the truce with reference to the 
clause therein that it would only become valid in case a truce was also con- 
cluded with the king of Hungary. Meanwhile, the Ottoman envoy was still wait- 
ing at Buda for the king’s decision as to whether the truce would be prolonged 
or war declared.88 

On g March 1501, the papal legate at Buda proclaimed a crusade against the 
Ottomans, with the evident aim of pressuring the Hungarians and the Vene- 
tians, whose delegates were still quarrelling about the exact terms of the alli- 
ance, into a definitive agreement. His labours finally yielded the desired result 
on 12 May when, at the conclusion of the Hungarian diet, the league between 
Hungary and Venice was solemnly announced. The next day the papal legate, 
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then the Venetian ambassadors, and finally Wladislas 11 swore an oath to 
respect all the articles of the treaty, and the legate made the Hungarian prel- 
ates and barons swear to it as well.!8° In return for the monetary contribution 
to be paid by the Republic, Hungary was to halt Ottoman campaigns through 
Dalmatia towards Friuli and to assist Venice in case of any other Ottoman at- 
tack. The Republic was expected to react similarly to any Ottoman offensive 
against Hungary, and Maximilian and the kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
England were also to be asked to join the league.!4° Pope Alexander engaged 
himself, together with the entire college of cardinals and “all the western kings 
and dukes,” to wage war against the Ottoman sultan on both land and sea.'*! 
Two days later the Hungarian royal council decided on a two-pronged attack 
on Bosnia and Serbia, to be led by Duke John Corvin and Jozsa Somi, the cap- 
tain of the Lower Parts.!42 Ten days later, on 24 May, the Ottoman envoy, who 
had been waiting for the prolonging of the truce for more than a year, was 
dismissed with the official statement that “the royal majesty does not want to 
and cannot keep the truce with the Turks any more.”!43 


139 “[...] dominus Petrus cardinalis Reginus, sedens iuxta regem Hungarie, in persona summi 
pontificis ac cetu omnium cardinalium, tale juramentum publice fassus est, manibus ad 
modum crucis super pectus positis: ego Petrus cardinalis Reginus et legatus sanctissimi 
domini nostri Alexandri pape sexti nomine et in persona eiusdem sanctissimi domini 
nostri ac sancte Romane ecclesie et successorum domini sanctissimi ac cetu omnium 
cardinalium juro et promitto, sub obligacione omnium bonorum presencium et futuro- 
rum, omnia capitula in presenti contractu contenta et habita, inviolabiliter observare. 
Ambasiatores vero dominorum Venetorum, immediate post eundem, tale juramentum 
deposuerunt: ego in nomine et in persona illustrissimi domini ducis ac senatus omnium 
dominorum Venetorum et successorum eorundem, juro et promitto in animam meam, et 
animas ipsorum sub obligacione omnium bonorum ipsorum, presencium et futurorum, 
omnia capitula in presenti contractu habita et contenta, inviolabiliter observare. Regia 
tandem maiestas similiter sub juramento se obligavit, omnia capitula in presenti contrac- 
tu habita et facta inviolabiliter observare. Tandem dominus cardinalis Reginus a singulis 
dominis prelatis et baronibus, accepto juramento ad predicta observanda, de consistorio 
regio cum gaudio exivit” — DF 256914, a letter sent from Buda to the chapter of Zagreb. 
After the oath-swearing ceremony, all the church bells of Buda and Pest were rung and 
bonfires were lit. 

140 Kosary, Magyar kiilpolitika, 89-90. 

141 “Sanctissimus dominus noster propria in persona cum omnibus dominis cardinalibus et 
regibus ac ducibus occidentalibus vult arma movere contra principem Thurcorum per 
mare et per terram’” — see the letter cited in footnote no. 139, above. 

142 Norbert C. Toth, “Az 1501. évi tolnai orszaggytilés,” Szdzadok 143, 2009, 1457. 

143 “lamaesta regia non vole ne puo piu tenere treuga cum ipso Turcho” — report of Tommaso 
Amadaei, 7 June 1501 (ASMo, Ambasciatori b.3/16, 11). The envoy was called on to prepare 
for his departure on 17 May: DF 256914. 
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If we can trust the Italian vicar of Esztergom who reports these events,!44 
Wladislas 11 released the Ottoman envoy with reference to the fact that, being 
a Christian, he was required to act as a Christian ought to, and his maintain- 
ance of a truce with the Turks was reputed to be an act of infidelity throughout 
the Christian commonwealth."* It is hard to believe that the king was really 
overcome by scruples about the moral correctness of his behaviour towards 
the Ottomans at this point; after all, his conscience had apparently not been 
disturbed by the truces repeatedly concluded or at least negotiated over the 
past decade. Rather, he probably emphasized the pressure put on him by vari- 
ous powers, and especially by the Pope as the head of Christianity, in order to 
discharge himself as much as possible of the responsibility for breaking the 
peace and thus make future rapprochement with the Ottomans easier. At least 
that much is suggested by his subsequent conduct during the war of 1501-2. 

At the conclusion of the April diet the king and the estates decided that 
before launching the anti-Ottoman campaign a new assembly would be held 
at Tolna, another traditional gathering area for troops to march south. The king 
himself left for the town on 23 August, to be followed by the legate and other 
envoys a couple of days later. During the assembly, Wladislas, having taken 
counsel with the assembled prelates, barons, and nobility, appointed four cap- 
tains, among whom all the mobilized armed forces of the kingdom were to be 
distributed. The four barons were the palatine, Péter Geréb, the ban of Croatia, 
Duke John Corvin, the voevode of Transylvania, Péter Szentgy6rgyi, and the 
ispan of Temes, J6zsa Somi. The captains were authorized to compel in the 
king’s name all the troops assigned to each of them to do whatever might seem 
necessary and punish those refusing to obey with all available means. At the 
same assembly, a new subsidy — the third that year! — was voted to serve as 
the financial underpinning of the coming campaign, and the king planned to 
make a brief journey to his other kingdom, Bohemia, with the purpose of get- 
ting help from it; during his absence, the palatine was appointed keeper of the 


144 Tommaso Amadei was vicar of the archbishopric of Esztergom in the name of Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este. 

145 “essendo Christiano besognava fare le opere da Christiano, et tenendo treuga con Turcho 
era biasmato et reputato infidelle da tuto el mondo christiano.’ 

146 Writing to the towns late in February 1501, the king asked them to contribute to the “in- 
tolerable expenses” necessitated by the preparations for the war on the grounds that 
the prelates and barons had already offered him two subsidies that year (“in hoc pre- 
senti anno iam bina vice nobis subsidium dederunt” — DF 216480). From a mandate that 
Wladislas sent to the nobility of Slavonia (DF 268159), it appears that the two subsidies 
together amounted to one florin per tenant plot (the Slavonians were required to pay 
twice twenty-five denarii, which, as they normally paid only half of the sum levied in 
Hungary proper, gives one florin for the rest of the realm). 
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realm.!*”7 Money was also received from the sale of indulgences and the tax 
imposed on church revenues.!48 

What happened immediately after the assembly of Tolna had been dis- 
solved is something of a mystery. Wladislas 11 made a detour through Somogy- 
var and Veszprém before returning to Buda in the middle of October, while at 
least one of the captains, Jozsa Somi, seems to have gone back to the capital 
instead of leaving for the southern marches.!*9 While this can be taken as in- 
dicating the same kind of hesitation that had dominated the assembly of Bacs 
a year earlier, it is certain that by the middle of October Somi had gathered his 
troops and was ready to march on Serbia. According to contemporary reports, 
he commanded 10,000 cavalry and 6,000 foot, and also had 1,200 wagons and 32 
cannon at his disposal.5° Duke Corvin was reportedly leading 8,000 men, his 
own troops and those assigned to his fellow captain, Palatine Geréb. They were 
heading for Bosnia.!5! 

It is the campaign of Somi that can be reconstructed with the greater ac- 
curacy. He started from Belgrade and followed the Danube until he reached 
the river Morava, which feeds into the Danube near Smederevo. As the latter 
was too high to cross, Somi’s army followed the river south and stopped when 
the terrain became too elevated for them to continue with their wagons. There 
Somi detached from the main body of his army a band of elite light cavalry 
and sent them to burn and plunder as far as the marches of Albania. When 
these returned with significant booty, the Hungarian captain turned back and 
marched northwards by a different route. Having reached the vicinity of Sme- 
derevo, Somi ordered the bulk of his army with the booty to retreat further and 
formed a rearguard from the rest of it to cover them. This was a very prudent 
move, as the bey of Smederevo had in the meantime mobilized his own troops 
and assailed the withdrawing Hungarians, who, however, defeated the Turks 
and reportedly chased them to the gates of Smederevo (figure 45).15? 


147. Onthe diet of Tolna and the decisions taken there see C. Toth, “1501. évi tolnai orszaggytilés,” 
1455-72. On the tax see also DF 260468 and Thalloczy, Jajcza, 155-56. It was once again 
half a florin per tenant plot. 

148 DF 216504, DF 229186, DF 240955, DL 74975, and DF 283917. 

149 C. Toth, “1501. évi tolnai orszaggytilés,’ 1460-61. 

150 Report of Tommaso Daineri, 24 October 1501 - ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/24, 7 (cavalry and 
foot); report of Tommaso Amadei, 9 November 1501— ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/16, 12 (wag- 
ons and cannon); I diarii di Marino Sanuto, ed. Nicolo Barozzi (Venice, 1880), vol. Iv, 179 
(15,000 “tra cavali e pedoni”). 

151 Report of Tommaso Daineri 19 November 1501 - ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/24, 9. 

152 On the raid by Somi we have the very detailed reports of Amadei (9 November 1501) and 
Daineri (19 November 1501), both of which seem to have been based on information sent 
by Somi himself. These are underpinned by the reports of the Venetian ambassadors, 
summarized by Sanuto (IV, 179, 187). 
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FIGURE 45 Armoured soldier with swords on the coat-of-arms of the Muranyi 
Weér family, 1509. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST. 


The military operations that were coordinated by Duke Corvin in Bosnia are 
considerably more obscure and the surviving narratives more difficult to rec- 
oncile with each other. In the early summer of 1501, Bayezid, evidently upon 
hearing the news of the Hungaro-Venetian treaty, unleashed the Ottoman 
forces in Bosnia. At the head of some 6,000 troops, the son of Iskender Bey 
marched through the plain of Modru8 in Croatia, apparently with the aim of 
raiding the Venetian province of Friuli.53 In October, 15,000 Turks were reput- 
edly concentrated in Bosnia; these invaded Croatia again, pursued by the army 
of Corvin and the palatine.!54 It seems to have been during this invasion that 


153 Sanuto, Iv, 86. 
154 Report of Daineri, 24 October 1501. 
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the castle of Unac (Ticin grad, today in Bosnia), then in the possession of Janos 
Szapolyai, was temporarily taken by the invaders.!5> Although at first it was 
rumoured that the Hungarians had managed to corner the Ottomans in such a 
way that they could not escape without fighting,!°° in reality it seems to have 
been only a fraction of the Ottoman army, an elite detachment of cavalry, that 
the duke cut down. Thereafter, he entered Bosnia and took a town “with a good 
fortress” thanks to intelligence provided from inside the castle, but the taking 
of this unnamed stronghold signalled the end of the campaign, for nothing 
more is said about it in the otherwise abundant records.!5” 

In fact, the Hungarian offensive launched in the late autumn of 1501 had a 
third “prong” as well, led by the voevode of Transylvania. Péter Szentgyérgyi 
crossed the Danube at the head of some 5,000 cavalry around the middle of 
November, when the expedition of the ispan of Temes had already finished. 
Moreover, it was not the entire army at his disposal that the voevode led to- 
wards Bulgaria, for part of it had been left behind to guard the passage of the 
Danube.58 What he wanted to achieve is impossible to tell, and so are the rea- 
sons why he apparently did not even try to coordinate his raid with that of 
Somi. His brief expedition was in any case finished before 29 November, by 
which date he had returned to the castle of Gorgény (today Gurghiu, in Roma- 
nia) in Transylvania. No results whatsoever are reported.!59 

Neither the splendid parade of booty stage-managed by Somi nor the 
gruesome spectacle of street urchins playing with the heads of decapitated 
Turkish prisoners could mask the egregious failure of the campaigns in 1501.!6° 
The ispan of Temes was said to have burnt more than 600 villages but appar- 
ently had no clear strategic aim.!®! This may not have been his own fault: he 
seems simply to have followed the counsel of Cardinal Bakéc (archbishop 


155 Thanks to the negligence of its castellan, Miklos Garazda, at least according to one royal 
charter: DF 259245. 

156 Report of Daineri, 24 October 1501, and see Sanuto, IV, 172-73. 

157 Reports of Tommaso Daineri, 5 November 1501 and 22 December 1501 - ASMo Ambascia- 
tori b.3/24, 8 and 24, 12. 

158 Report of Tommaso Daineri, 28 November 1501 (“cum cinque milia cavali”) - ASMo 
Ambasciatori b.3/24, 10. 

159 DF 245914. On 18 October he likewise stayed at Gérgény, asking the Saxons of Szeben to 
send him troops to defend Transylvania — DF 244776. 

160 See the report of Tommaso Daineri from 2 December 1501 - ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/24, 
u. The Italian was horrified by the scene he witnessed after those among the Turkish pris- 
oners who could not be used to ransom captive Hungarians had been decapitated: “Item 
doppo che furne decapitati e gittati per li campia li ucelli et cani, del populo li concureva, 
presertim puti, quali facevano uno giocho del facto loro, chi se gittava quilli capi uno 
dreto l'altro, chi ne pigliava uno per li pedi e strasinavali dreto che ne faceva uno distratio 
et chi uno altro.” 

161 Sanuto, Iv, 187. 
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of Esztergom from 1497, cardinal from 1500, the leading Hungarian states- 
man until his death in 1521), who had warned against joining battle with the 
Ottoman forces, fearing that if the Hungarians were defeated the enemy would 
advance as far as Buda without any further obstacle.!®? Together, the armed 
forces commanded by Corvin, Somi, and Szentgyérgyi numbered some 20,000 
cavalry and 7,000 foot, an army comparable in size to that mustered for the 
relief of Belgrade in the early autumn of 1521 or that which would come to- 
gether at Mohacs in August 1526. And yet this army, instead of being united 
and deployed for the siege of an important stronghold such as Smederevo or 
to defeat in battle the Ottoman troops stationed in the Balkans, at least, was 
wasted in raids that yielded results completely out of keeping with the num- 
bers involved and the crippling costs incurred. 

Yet in fact, the Hungarian war effort was not intended to end there. Having 
returned from his raid, Somi himself informed the court that he merely want- 
ed his army to repose and then return to Serbia where he hoped to “do great 
things” (far gran cosse).!63 But many troops had already been disbanded and 
gone to winter quarters, to be remobilized only when spring came.' In the 
very last days of 1501 Wladislas 11 himself left for his other kingdom, Bohemia, 
there to recruit soldiers for the anti-Ottoman war. The problem that loomed 
ominously over all efforts at continuing the war, however honest these may 
have been, was that the king’s coffers had been emptied by the military op- 
erations of the autumn of 1501. Writing to the newly-appointed ban of Jajce, 
Boldizsar Battyanyi, in February 1502, the treasurer Janos Bornemissza com- 
plained bitterly about the confusion of the royal finances. He had borrowed 
money for the defence of the realm by all possible means, against all kinds of 
securities including his own good faith and humanity, and mortgaged all his 
estates, but all was in vain. “There are so many lords who demand, that we 
cannot satisfy them all.” The new subsidy, levied in the previous autumn, failed 
to produce the expected yield and was not even enough to meet the demands 
of those to whom it had been assigned in advance. Bornemissza according- 
ly asked Battyanyi to wait until the Venetian monetary contribution arrived, 
which was of but small comfort to the ban, who had already raised troops at 
his own expense.!65 


162 “secondo che e advisato el nostro reverendissimo cardinale de Strigonia, dubitase che se 
el campo de Hungari fosse rotto, che el Turcho senza obstaculo alchuno transcuriria [...] 
a Buda’ — report of Amadei, 9 November 1501. 

163  Sanuto, Iv, 187. 

164 Report of Tommaso Daineri, 15 January 1502 — ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/24, 14. 

165 DL 104110. In July, Battyanyi was authorized by the king to retain all the royal taxes col- 
lected on his estates until the money owed to him from his previous office as ban of Jajce 
could be recouped: DF 259192. 
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On top of the financial misery came the fact that by the second week of 
January 1502 the Danube had frozen so thickly that it was passable on foot, by 
horse and carts with the same frequency as any public road.!®° With the frost 
appeared the usual fear that the Turks could cross the rivers anywhere to in- 
vade the kingdom, meaning it was not enough to guard the traditional crossing 
points any more, while some of the troops had already left for home. Indeed, 
in the second half of January there were rumours that the sultan had sent large 
numbers of troops towards both Transylvania and the Lower Parts of Hungary 
under the leadership of the Malkocoéglu, and the Crimean Tatars were likewise 
set in motion along the borders of Moldavia.!® Yet it was in another section of 
the Hungarian defensive line that disaster struck, quite unexpectedly in view 
of the offensive operations carried out over the autumn of the previous year. 

The year began with a Hungarian raid: two lords with considerable estates in 
the southern marches, Duke Lérinc Ujlaki and Despot Jovan Brankovié¢, invad- 
ed Ottoman territory, took a large amount of booty, and burnt about a hundred 
villages.16° The direction of this raid is not recorded, but in view of the location 
of the lands of the two leaders it must have been towards the western part of 
Serbia. Moreover, the count of Krbava retook the castle of Unac and handed 
it over to Duke Corvin.!©9 At the same time, however, the Turks of Bosnia also 
made their move. 4,000 cavalry and 3,000 footmen left Vrhbosna for Leva¢, one 
of the minor strongholds protecting the castle of Jajce from the north. It was 
the particularly severe winter that made the attack possible, for otherwise the 
town and wooden fortification at Leva¢, surrounded by marshland, were not 
easily accessible to mounted troops. For that very reason the place was pro- 
tected by mere wattles “in the shape of a sheepfold,” “a manner of fortification 
quite common in that area, both on our side and on that of the Turks.”!”° The 
Ottoman infantry secretly marched through the forest towards the town, while 
the cavalry, safe on the frozen ground, marauded around it with the aim of pro- 
voking the defenders into making a sortie. In this they succeeded, especially by 
applying the time-honoured eastern tactic of a feigned retreat, but when the 
Ottoman infantry arrived from the rear the Christians were forced to retreat 
into the town. But the Turks used the axes they had brought with them to make 
breaches in the wattles, whereupon the defenders withdrew to the wooden 


166 “gielo el Danubio per modo che al presente se passa per ognuno a pede, a cavalo et cum 
correte coriche cum quella frequentia quale se soglia andare per le vie publice” — report 
of Daineri, 15 January 1502. 

167  Szerbia, 301-02. 

168 Report of Tommaso Amadei, 17 February 1502 - ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/16, 13. 

169 DF 268188 (from January 1502). 

170 “Quod genus munitionis satis commune est eo in loco, tam apud nostros quam apud 
Turcos” — see the following note. 
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fortification, “well supplied with arms.” This, indeed, turned out to be their 
doom, for as they tried to use their firearms the gunpowder was set on fire, 
and the wooden construction was burnt to ashes together with those inside. 
The town itself was put to the torch by the Turks. Altogether more than 700 
Christians perished there, not counting the women and children. Having com- 
pleted the destruction of Levac, the Ottoman troops went on to wreak further 
havoc in those parts of Bosnia under Hungarian domination, taking a number 
of other minor fortifications and carrying off thousands of prisoners. Although 
the ban of Jajce tried to resist them at the head of 200 cavalry, and he did man- 
age to cut down some of those who had wandered away from the main army, 
he was finally forced to take shelter behind the thick walls of Jajce. Banjaluka, 
another important fortified town to the north of Jajce, was only saved by the 
sang-froid of its inhabitants, who dressed all, women and children included, in 
manly garments as if ready to fight, and marched in this way before the eyes of 
the Turkish raiders, who watched them from a nearby hill. The raiders, think- 
ing the town too well defended to be taken by assault, withdrew!” 

The disastrous raid on Leva¢ profoundly shocked the Hungarian govern- 
ment. Although not one of the key castles forming the cornerstones of the 
Hungarian defensive belt, the place had some importance in protecting, and es- 
pecially victualling, Jajce. “Continuously stationed there were some robust per- 
sons with light horses of great valour,” who were always on the alert for Turkish 
incursions.!”2 As the king was still absent in Bohemia, it was the keeper of the 
realm, Palatine Péter Geréb, who ordered a new general mobilization of troops 
for 20 March at Pécs.!”3 At the same time, he implored Boldizsar Battyanyi to 
finally take up his post as ban of Jajce in place of Ferenc Beriszlé, who had re- 
signed for lack of pay.!”4 Apparently no troops were mustered at Pécs, however, 
for in April the king returned to Buda and convoked a diet for the feast of Saint 
George. He was reported to have been promised a lot of money by the Czech 
estates, but no troops.!” In view of the fact that tax collection must have been 


171 This reconstruction is based on the lengthy report written by Tommaso Daineri on 27 
February 1502, informed by an envoy sent from Bosnia — ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/24, 16. 

172 “in dicto Levaz continue stava certe persone robuste cum cavali lezeri de grande valore, 
che decoperiva ogni insidie et cavalcata de Turchi verso |’Hongaro”: report of Tommaso 
Amadei, 6 April 1502 - ASMo Ambasciatori b.3/16, 15. 

173 Alsd-Szlavoniai okmdnytar (Dubicza, Orbdsz és Szana varmegyék), 1244-1710, ed. Lajos 
Thalléczy and Sandor Horvath (Budapest: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1912), 253-55, 
dated to before 4 April 1501 on the basis of Schénherr, Hunyadi Corvin Janos, 276-77. 
However, it was certainly issued in 1502, as the reference to the siege of Leva¢ and the 
absence of the king makes clear. 

174 DL 10411. 

175 “Eritornato el re de Boemia, se dice che ha habuto uno grande secorso contra Turchum de 
quilli Boemi de dinari; zente non hano voluto dare” — report of Amadei, 6 April 1502. 
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as cumbersome a process in Bohemia as it was in Hungary, Wladislas’s journey 
yielded little in the form of immediate help against the Ottomans. 

In the meantime, an Ottoman ambassador had come to Buda in the last days 
of January and, learning that the king was still absent, asked for permission to 
proceed further, to Prague. Palatine Geréb, as keeper of the realm, refused to 
consent and proposed to the envoy that he should either wait for the king’s 
return to Buda or deliver his message to him.!”6 It seems, however, that the 
envoy had not been commissioned by the sultan himself. From another report 
we know that he was accompanied by a spy who had been sent to the Ottoman 
capital by Despot Jovan Brankovic. There he had been in the service of Me- 
sih Pasha, after whose death (November 1501) he went over to his successor as 
vezir, Hersekli Ahmed Pasha, originally a Hercegovinian, like the spy himself. 
He had gathered a great amount of important information about Ottoman mil- 
itary preparations on land and sea, and about the troubles the sultan’s fleet had 
encountered. On his way back to the despot he was given, as mentioned above, 
a company in the person of an apparently semi-official Turkish envoy commis- 
sioned by Ahmed Pasha.!”” Remarkably, the first peace offers towards Venice 
had also been made through precisely the same Ahmed Pasha a year before.!”8 

The family of Ahmed Pasha was well acquainted with the royal court of 
Buda. His father was Stefan Vuk¢i¢, the duke of Saint Sava, who had supported 
King Matthias during the siege of Jajce in 1463 together with his eldest son, 
Vladislav.!’9 Later on, Duke Vladislav entered into a contract with the king of 
Hungary and resettled in Slavonia, where he had received a minor castle lord- 
ship. Although not belonging to the political elite of the kingdom, as “illus- 
trious dukes” Vladislav and his son Petar Balsa did occupy a place within the 
noble society of Slavonia that was unwarranted simply by the size of their es- 
tates.!8° This was apparently the consequence of the career that the youngest 
son of Duke Stefan, also called Stefan, made in the Ottoman Empire. Having 
converted to Islam and been renamed Ahmed, the latter had been a supporter 
of Bayezid from early on and was rewarded with the hand of one of the sultan’s 
daughters, Hundi Sultan. Thereafter, he embarked on a career in the Ottoman 
administration which, by the turn of the sixteenth century, had elevated him 


176 Report of Amadei, 17 February 1502. 

177. Report of Daineri, 27 February 1502. 

178 Nettleton-Fisher, Foreign Relations, 78. 

179 See above in Chapter 4, 1, 4. 

180 I have summarized the career of the dukes of Saint Sava in Hungary in Tamas Palosfalvi, 
“A szentszavai hercegek Magyarorszagon,” in Attila Zsoldos (ed.), Hercegek és hercegsé- 
gek a kézépkori Magyarorszdgon (Székesfehérvar: Varosi Levéltar és Kutatéintézet, 2016), 
113-27. 
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to the highest ranks of the political elite.18! Ahmed Pasha was clearly one of 
the key figures in the Ottoman-Venetian war and was perceived as such in the 
court of Buda: it was certainly not mere coincidence that his nephew, Duke Pe- 
tar Bala, who had made a visit to Istanbul in 1500, received a series of favours 
from King Wladislas 11 in 1500 and 1501.182 

The Ottoman envoy wanted to negotiate a peace, or at least a truce, a propo- 
sition that seemed flattering to the Hungarians, for the Ottomans were oth- 
erwise unwilling to make such offers “once the war had been started.”!83 The 
papal legate was fully aware of what was at stake and so employed the full 
weight of his authority to prevent the government at Buda from reaching an 
agreement with the Turkish envoy. At first, he tried to dissuade the palatine 
and his colleagues from giving him an audience, referring to the clause in 
the alliance treaty that had forbidden all parties from making peace with the 
Ottomans separately. With his efforts apparently ignored, the legate had his 
protests put down in writing by a public notary and thus sent to the palatine. 
Eventually, the envoy was allowed to give his message in the presence of the 
legate’s secretary, whereupon he was given the same response as the Ottoman 
delegate the previous summer. Formally, that is, the proposition of Anmed 
Pasha was rejected; what was agreed upon behind the scenes (and behind 
Isvalies’ back), however, is impossible to know. 

In order to prevent all future efforts by the Hungarians to withdraw from 
the war, the legate and the Venetian ambassadors wanted to persuade King 
Wladislas 11 to take to the field in person. This, they argued, would put hope 
into both his own men and those on the other side of the border who had suf- 
fered under the Ottoman yoke for a long time, and would also result in those 
barons and nobles who were otherwise unwilling to take arms, especially the 
“Viachs,’ who refuse to fight under any other captain, following the king.!84 The 
king, however, hesitated, and twice refused to respond. While it was seemingly 
thought that he was hesitating because of the expected arrival of his French 
bride, the real reason seems to have been different. According to the unwritten 


181 OnHersekzade Ahmed, see Veljan Atanasovski, Pad Hercegovine (Belgrade: Narodna Knjji- 
ga, 1979), 189ff, and Hedda ReindI-Kiel, “Some Notes on Hersekzade Ahmed Pasha, his 
Family, and his Books,” in Cemal Kafadar and Goniil A. Tekin (eds.), Defterology. Festschrift 
in Honor of Heath Lowry (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2013), 315-26. 

182 Palosfalvi, “Szentszavai hercegek,’ 124-25. 

183 “in magnum decus et commodum dominorum Hungarorum, qualem nunquam solitus 
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1502, for what follows as well. 
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but generally respected protocol of Ottoman-Hungarian warfare, the personal 
leadership of either the sultan or the king of Hungary meant the beginning of 
war in earnest, at which time no more negotiations were possible. Mutual raid- 
ing, even on the scale undertaken by Somi or the sanjakbey of Bosnia, could 
still be regarded as being within the limits of “normal” border warfare; a cam- 
paign directed personally by the king could not.!®5 And, as the events of the 
previous autumn had clearly shown, the Hungarian leadership did not want 
all-out war with the Ottomans. They judged, with some reason, that the Vene- 
tians likewise abstained from waging war fully and would make peace at the 
first favourable moment.!86 

It seems, moreover, that the Hungarian political classes were split over the 
question of what kind of policy to adopt. At the conclusion of the diet of 8 May 
1502 the noblemen who had gathered on the plain of Rakos dispatched a del- 
egation of their own to the papal legate and in a sense publicly disavowed their 
king. They claimed that the diet ended without any conclusion regarding the 
continuation of the war because of some “differences” between the king and 
themselves, a clear allusion to the fact that the nobility also wanted the ruler to 
take to the field in person. They consequently turned to the legate, as a person 
representing the entire Christian commonwealth, to excuse them before the 
Christian princes and, indeed, God himself, for they would have been ready 
to do in the coming summer whatever was dictated by necessity at the time. 
Isvalies sent his secretary to Wladislas to inquire about his opinion and, mean- 
while, asked the delegated nobles to prolong the diet for at least some days, 
promising to mediate a compromise so that the common enterprise should 
not be endangered.!8” 

We have no information about what happened after that, but the results 
show that the king’s (or his councillors’) will ultimately prevailed. It may have 


185 See, for example, the reasoning recorded by Daineri in his letter of 27 February 1502: “di- 
cano quelli che sciano li facti del regno, che e sta solito per el passato tempore el Turcho 
haver dato damno et pigliato la magior parte de quello che li a levato in simel tompi (!), 
cioe in treuge et tractati de pace, per cio che tra lori non extimano rumpere fede pigliare 
alcuna cossa et dammegiare cum alcuna et grossa incursione, abstendosi da exercito ordi- 
nario.” Distinction was also carefully observed on the Hungarian side between exercitus 
generalis and exercitus particularis. Cf. the promise of King Wladislas in 1512 to person- 
ally come to the aid of Palatine Imre Perényi, appointed ban of Croatia, “si contingeret 
Thurcorum imperatorem vel aliquem bassam cum exercitu valido et tanta multitudine cui 
resistere viribus suis non posset contra ipsum et dicta regna nostra venire” — DL 71122. 

186 “Se ragiona etiam per quisti segnori Hungari che non se facendo el debito contra Tur- 
chum pro parte de lo resto de la Liga, che ipsi farano pace con lo Turcho. Tenent etiam che 
Venetiani farano el simele [...]” - wrote Daineri in the letter cited in the preceding note. 

187 Cf. the report of Daineri, 19 May 1502. 
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been to hinder the apparently unstoppable dissolution of the league that news 
of a reportedly huge defeat of the Ottoman forces at the hands of the Karama- 
nids and the consequent withdrawal of Ottoman troops from the Hungarian 
border was circulated.!8° All was in vain, however; during the summer the Re- 
public of Venice itself urged the Hungarian government to start negotiations 
with the Ottomans for a truce.!89 

It seems that noble discontent was not restricted to the diet. In June, cer- 
tain unspecified atrocities were committed against royal officers in some of 
the counties, especially in Bihar, but the unrest seems to have spread to Tran- 
sylvania as well.!9° Moreover, evidently upon receiving the information sent 
from Buda by Isvalies, Pope Alexander v1 sent another envoy to Hungary, one 
whose only task was to inquire as to “what was going on in this realm” (quid in 
hoc regno agitur), as the Pope had heard that the king’s subjects had rebelled 
and were refusing to obey him. This was a serious loss of face for Wladislas 11, 
as the Pope rather humiliatingly offered to cause the other Christian rulers to 
help the Hungarian king against his own nobility and even raised the prospect 
of coming to Wladislas’s aid himself at the head of the troops he had gathered 
to fight the Turks. Alexander vi also expressed his dissatisfaction with the leg- 
ate, who had continuously reported good and favourable things about the king 
and his realm instead of revealing the true state of affairs.!9! 

After two minor raids in April 1502 another Turkish detachment entered 
the region of the Szerémség in June, but they were forced to return without 
substantial booty.!%2 At the same time, however, Jajce came under increasing 
pressure once again, for it was threatened by starvation and consequent loss 
to the Ottomans, who again mobilized for a siege. That no preparations had 
been made for its provision was a consequence of both the miserable state of 
the royal finances and the fact that the majority of the troops had been dis- 
missed for the winter. In June, after repeated requests by the legate, an army of 
some 4,000 had been equipped “with much trouble,”%? at least partly financed 
out of the sum that the late Bishop Osvat of Zagreb had bequeathed to the 
crown before his death in 1499.1%* This force consisted exclusively of royal and 


188 “E venuto nova et questo se ha per certo, che li figioli del Caramano infideli hano facto 
grande strage de Turchi [...] et per questo rispecto li Turchi se sono levati da le confine de 
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baronial troops, for none of those counties that had been ordered by the king 
to send their levies had done so. Consequently, and somewhat surprisingly, the 
captain appointed to lead the army was Janos Tarcai, a financial expert with 
little experience in military leadership on the Ottoman front.!° His choice can 
thus be said to have been rather unexpected, especially in view of the fact that 
Duke Corvin, who had operated around Jajce in the previous autumn and as 
ban of Croatia was responsible for provisioning the Bosnian castles, was also 
staying at Buda.!96 

Whatever the reasons for his appointment, Tarcai left Buda sometime in the 
first half of June, and on 2 July he was “five smallish miles” from the castle of 
Jajce. His train contained 1,000 cartloads of wine, “because without that noth- 
ing is done here” (perche qua sine eo factum est nihil), and another 1,000 wag- 
ons loaded with all the other necessary materials. As night was already falling, 
he pitched his camp on a hill from which his men and the garrison of Jajce 
could see each other and arrayed his wagons in a protective formation. Then, 
hearing from the ban of Jajce that 1,000 Turkish cavalry had left for another 
enemy stronghold, he decided to pursue them with the light cavalry and 50 
men-at-arms. In the morning the Ottoman army, reputedly numbering more 
than 10,000 men and commanded by the son of Iskender Pasha, decided on 
an assault against the wagenburg, and fierce fighting ensued in which many 
perished on both sides. Realizing that they would be unable to take the camp 
by assault, the Turks feigned retreat, hoping to engage the pursuing defenders 
more easily. The Hungarians did leave their camp, but only followed the Turks 
for a short distance; there, they turned and lured the enemy cavalry to within 
firing distance of the cannon installed on the wagons, which had been made 
ready for shooting in the meantime. This proved decisive, and the invaders 
withdrew with heavy casualties. 

By then, both sides had called back those of their number who had previ- 
ously departed, the Ottomans returning by another route and thereby avoiding 
the pursuing cavalry of Tarcai. The latter arrived back at Jajce the following 
night, and next morning succeeded in transferring part of the supplies into 
the castle. Another part remained outside, however, and the Turks were de- 
termined to get their hands on it. Tarcai was likewise determined to defend 
it and, having made a corporate oath with his troops not to leave each other 


195 On him see Andras Kubinyi, “Tarcai Janos, az utolsd székely ispan,’ Mediaevalia Transil- 
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ing the money raised by the sale of indulgences (DF 216504), which may be one of the 
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“as is their habit in such cases,’ charged the enemy with couched lances while 
the men-at-arms, who had been unable to follow the light cavalry the previ- 
ous night and had thus joined those who had been defending the wagenburg, 
made a simultaneous sortie. The impact of the attack was such that the Turks 
broke ranks and fled, suffering more than 1,000 dead. Many others were later 
cut down by locals in the neighbouring mountains.!9” 

The victory of the troops led by Tarcai over the Turks commanded by the 
son of Iskender Pasha, most of whom were probably not regular cavalrymen,!9° 
was the only major battlefield win scored by the Hungarians in the course of 
the war. But it was not the final episode. In the last days of August, Malkocoglu 
Bali Bey (ille nephandissimus Mankochawyth wayvoda Thurcorum) was again 
reported to have gathered considerable forces around Nicopolis, whereupon 
the voevode of Transylvania ordered the mobilization of the local troops.!%9 
Duke Corvin likewise gathered his forces, basically with the aim of again 
provisioning Jajce and of rebuilding Levac, which had been demolished the 
previous winter.?°° Yet the greatest number of troops was again concentrated 
under the leadership of J6zsa Somi, captain of the Lower Parts, this time with 
the prior of Vrana, Bertalan Beriszl6, who together commanded some 16,000 
men and were reported to be preparing for a joint attack on Vrhbosna, against 
Iskender Pasha (figure 46).2 

In September, Jézsa Somi, having left Voevode Szentgyérgyi back to protect 
the marches along the Danube and sent 2,000 horsemen to the ban of Szérény, 
set out for a new campaign at the head of some 7,000 cavalry.2°? This time his 
goal was certainly not the kind of indiscriminate looting he had carried out 
the previous year. Having crossed the Danube, he marched for a time through 
uninhabited woodland in the direction of Bulgaria, then suddenly turned 
back and unexpectedly fell upon Vidin, joined by the 2,000 horsemen previ- 
ously dispatched to the ban of Szérény. They took the defenders completely 
unawares and killed or captured most of the inhabitants and soldiers there, 
leaving the town in flames. The Hungarian troops proved unable to take the 


197 Cf. the detailed report of Daineri from 9 July 1502, again based on information sent by Tar- 
cai himself. This is confirmed by the report of the Venetian ambassadors who, apparently, 
relied on the same source. Cf. Sanuto, Iv, 284-85. 
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FIGURE 46 


Detail of the calvary altar by master M.S. at Selmecbanya (today 
Banska Stiavnica, Slovakia), with representation of Turkish and 
Hungarian soldiers, 1506. 

CHRISTIAN MUSEUM, ESZTERGOM. 
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castle, however, for want of sufficient artillery. Somi’s feat nevertheless caused 
great joy at Buda, for Vidin was one of the bases for Turkish raids against both 
Transylvania and the Lower Parts, and all previous efforts to take the town had 
failed.2° 

The events that took place in the course of the following two months are 
rather difficult to disentangle for, in the meantime, informal negotiations had 
started between the Ottomans and both the Hungarians and the Venetians. 
A special envoy of Palatine Geréb had left through the lands of the despot of 
Serbia, Jovan Brankovic, who, as mentioned above, had played a key role in the 
(publicly) aborted talks in the spring. Archbishop-Chancellor Bakéc apparent- 
ly wanted to inform the papal legate of the planned negotiations, but the Vene- 
tian ambassadors dissuaded him.?4 In the middle of October, the legate was 
clearly aware of what was going on, however, for he intervened with Wladislas 
11 in order to prevent an official envoy being sent to Istanbul. Remembering 
what had happened in May 1502, he tried to convince the king of the neces- 
sity of discussing the issue with the nobility at a diet.2°5 By then, the details 
of the planned truce, agreed by the palatine’s delegate, were already known: 
Bayezid wanted peace for at least seven years, but possibly more. He was ready 
to send his ambassador to Smederevo, suggesting to the king of Hungary that 
he should dispatch his representative to Belgrade and thus make peace, to the 
exclusion of the Venetians.?°6 

Although, in the meantime, a new subsidy had been levied and the towns 
ordered to make their usual contribution, the Hungarian treasury was as emp- 
ty as always.2°” Apparently only the Venetian financial aid was available, and 
when the treasurer wanted to raise a loan of 2,000 florins for Duke Corvin he 
was only able to get half that sum.2°° In October, while the official Hungar- 
ian envoy to be sent to Istanbul had been chosen in the person of Marton 
Cobor, Somi, Duke Corvin and the voevode of Transylvania, although lacking 
money, were all reportedly ready with their troops for a new raid. Somewhat 
curiously, however, Somi made an exchange of gifts with the new bey of 
Smederevo, unlikely to signal an impending war.?°9 Indeed, the legate, who in 
the first days of November was finally informed by the king of the decision to 
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make peace, accused Somi of having connived with the Turks through secret 
channels.”!° In a final, desperate attempt to save the alliance and keep the 
anti-Ottoman cooperation alive, the legate begged Wladislas to ask for a papal 
permission to end the war, which the king agreed to do.2!! 

The news that arrived at Buda in the first days of December left the legate 
and those who still believed in the success of the war with no illusions. Ap- 
parently both Duke Corvin and Somi had entered Bosnia, the latter allegedly 
commanding 20,000 cavalry, “as great an army as King Matthias had ever had” 
(el piu grande exercito havesse mai re Mathias), although this figure should 
probably be understood as referring to the combined forces of Somi and Cor- 
vin.” An army of that size could only be mobilized out of the sums provid- 
ed by the papacy and Venice, as well as the first yields of the subsidy. Its task 
originally seems to have been the very limited one of rebuilding Levaé and 
once more provisioning Jajce.?!5 Significantly, Iskender Pasha, who was staying 
in Ottoman Bosnia at the head of 5,000-10,000 troops, had instructions from 
Istanbul not to harm the Hungarians and to restrict himself to defence if he 
came under attack.?"4 In view of this, it is hardly surprising that Somi’s army re- 
turned without causing any damage to the Ottomans; indeed, it had remained 
on Hungarian territory (that is, in the Hungarian part of Bosnia) throughout 
and completely exhausted the area where it was located.#!5 He lost several 
of his men in the process, either because they died or were simply unable to 
keep following his camp. Some at least, trying to justify his failure, attributed 
it to the harsh weather conditions; others, however, “who speak more openly,’ 
picked up the idea already raised by the legate and spread the rumour that 
Somi had been bribed by the Turks into delaying his campaign indefinitely.”1® 

On the face of it, it seems indeed that Somi alone took the blame for the 
failure of this second wave of the anti-Ottoman war. Immediately after his re- 
turn from Bosnia he was reported to have sent two special envoys to the king in 
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order to justify himself.2!” According to the report of the Venetian ambassador, 
in 1503 he was still the target of general hostility because of his misconduct as 
captain of such a huge army.?!8 On the other hand, Somi apparently never lost 
the king’s confidence, as there is no sign that Wladislas ever contemplated his 
removal from the captaincy of the Lower Parts; quite the contrary, in fact, as 
he later held up his service there as an example for his successor in this office, 
Istvan Batori, to follow.2!9 If, then, Somi prevaricated — and he indeed seems to 
have done so (together with Corvin, to be sure) — he evidently acted upon or- 
ders from Buda and was not simply bribed by the Ottomans. In view of the fact 
that Palatine Geréb’s delegate was already on his way to Istanbul and the bey of 
Bosnia was also ordered to stay calm, it is evident that at that stage neither the 
sultan nor the king of Hungary wanted to act in any way that could undermine 
the forthcoming settlement. 

On the last day of 1502 the envoy of Palatine Geréb was given leave at Istan- 
bul, and at the same time the official Ottoman ambassador to Hungary was 
appointed, in the person of Kasim Pasha.?2° Sometime before 22 February 1503, 
a draft of the peace treaty was prepared at Buda, and this was then taken to 
Istanbul by the Hungarian ambassador, Marton Cobor. The treaty, finalized on 
uJune,?2! was to be valid from 20 August 1503 for seven years, or until the death 
of one of the parties (Bayezid or Wladislas). The agreement comprised practi- 
cally the whole of Christian Europe on the Hungarian side,?? although the two 
Romanian principalities, regarded as Ottoman vassals, were eventually taken 
out of it. Significantly, the treaty sought the complete suppression of warfare 
along the Hungarian-Ottoman border, although minor skirmishes between 
the opposing garrisons were not to be judged as breaches of the peace.2?3 
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Simultaneously, the Venetians also conducted peace talks with the Ottomans; 
these ended in an agreement reached on 24 March 1503 and a treaty that was 
valid from 10 August.?24 At the same time, however, the Hungarian and Vene- 
tian governments, suspicious as ever about the good faith of the Ottomans, 
concluded an agreement that, in a sense, hibernated the league of 1501. Name- 
ly, the Republic promised to pay annually 30,000 florins, in three instalments, 
to the king of Hungary as long as the peace with the Ottomans was valid, which 
the king had to spend on the border defences. If the Ottomans attacked either 
of the contracting parties and thereby broke the truce, the other side would 
regard it as an offensive launched against itself and mobilize its forces accord- 
ingly, and, moreover, the Venetians would raise their financial aid to 100,000 
florins, the sum stipulated by the alliance treaty in 1501.725 

The war of 1501-2 is usually regarded as both a missed opportunity to con- 
siderably undermine Ottoman military positions??° and a crucial phase of 
the process whereby Hungary lost the support of her only potent ally in the 
anti-Ottoman war, Venice.227 In the latter case, while it is undeniable that the 
war at sea seriously weakened the Republic’s position in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean,228 this loss of influence was more or less unavoidable, and not even a 
more determined Hungarian offensive on land would have been able to thwart 
it. Moreover, it is evident that effective cooperation of naval and land forces, 
coordinated from centres as far apart as Buda and Venice and on fronts as 
distant both from each other and from the respective centres as the northern 
Balkans and the Greek archipelago, was as impossible in 1501-2 as it had been 
in 1443-44. 

On the other hand, the question remains of what strategic aims could rea- 
sonably have been pursued by the impressively-sized armed forces that Hun- 
gary fielded in both 1501 and 1502? Although fantastic rumours were circulated 
by the observant Franciscans about the readiness of the Balkan peoples to 
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shake off the Ottoman yoke and about the terror that had struck the Turks,??9 
it is evident that the chances of dealing the Ottomans a lethal blow were even 
smaller now than they had been in 1444, when a similar attempt based on 
the hope of winning the cooperation of the subdued Christian nations of the 
Balkans had ended with the tragic defeat of Hunyadi’s army at Varna. In the 
absence of the necessary preconditions for any such “definitive” solution to 
the problem, the (re)conquest of the part of Bosnia under Ottoman rule, and 
perhaps of Hercegovina, may have presented itself as a possible alternative. 
This would at least have shielded Croatia from Ottoman raids and made its 
economic recovery possible. Such a conquest, however, would have involved 
costs on a scale that were clearly beyond the financial reach of the Hungarian 
government in the early sixteenth century. It should be remembered that not 
even King Matthias had been able to occupy the whole of Bosnia 40 years ear- 
lier, having to content himself with the part that could be most easily protect- 
ed from Hungary. Moreover, a Hungarian campaign launched with the aim of 
conquering Bosnia would certainly have elicited an Ottoman counterattack in 
the way it had in 1464. And, as the advice of Cardinal Bakéc cited above shows 
clearly, this was something that the Hungarian government wanted to avoid at 
all costs. Furthermore, even if the conquest had been successful it would have 
simply meant that the money previously spent with increasing difficulty on 
maintaining and garrisoning the Croatian castles would have had to be redi- 
rected towards Bosnia. The dilemma faced by the court at Buda was therefore 
impossible to solve in the circumstances, and this seems to explain why the 
forces gathered with so much difficulty eventually wasted their energies (and 
the money invested) in inefficient raiding that caused no serious harm to the 
enemy and failed to prevent its future expansion. 


4 Shifting Alliances, 1508-1511 


Luckily for the Hungarian kingdom, the “treaty of 1503 marked the beginning 
of an Ottoman disengagement from Europe that was to last until 1521. In the 
first two decades of the sixteenth century it was events in the east that were to 
preoccupy the sultans.”2°° The first seven years of this period were indeed one 
of the calmest times in the long history of the Hungarian-Ottoman conflict. It 
seems that the peace treaty was fully observed on both sides; at least, no major 
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breach of the peace is reported after 1503.23! When, in the early spring of 1507, 
the ban of Belgrade, Gyérgy Kanizsai, routed the Turks just over the border in a 
minor skirmish, Wladislas immediately turned to J6zsa Somi as captain of the 
Lower Parts and ordered him to call on the ban to desist from similar feats of 
arms in future.?3? Similarly, in the autumn of 1509, when the son of Kanizsai 
carried out a raid on Ottoman territory and returned with booty, the palatine 
himself rebuked his father, now ban of Croatia, and reminded him of the king’s 
orders, directed to all custodians of the border, to respect the peace.?33 The 
pressure on the southern border was eased to such a degree that, in 1506, when 
war broke out between Wladislas 11 and Maximilian of Habsburg, two south- 
ern barons with a vested interest in defence against the Ottomans, Bertalan 
and Ferenc Beriszld, could be ordered to raid Habsburg territory.234 

In 1508, however, the European political scene witnessed a profound re- 
arrangement that, for some time, raised the possibility of drawing Hungary 
into a major alliance with the prospect of ousting the Ottomans from Europe. 
Although no fighting against the Turks actually took place, either within the 
framework of this new alliance or outside it, it is important to look at the mat- 
ter briefly as it is a good indication of how limited the political options avail- 
able to the Hungarian government had become by the years around 1510. 

On 10 December 1508 the envoys of Emperor Maximilian and King Louis 
x11 of France concluded the League of Cambrai, an offensive alliance that 
was publicly directed against the Ottomans but whose secret aim, which com- 
manded the support of King Ferdinand of Aragon as well, was the suppression 
of Venetian power in Italy and the complete dismemberment of its lands.?95 
The allied powers, soon to be joined by Pope Julius 11, from the outset counted 
on the participation of the Hungarian kingdom, as its inclusion in the league 
would have completed the encirclement of Venice. The prize offered to Hunga- 
ry should the plan be successful was Dalmatia, which had been definitively lost 
to Venice by King Sigismund in 1420.36 The other possible advantage of the 
alliance, looming large in the minds of the Hungarian political leaders, was the 
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publicly declared aim of the league: the common struggle against the Muslim 
invaders as soon as Venice had been broken. In view of the fact that the head 
of the universal Church was also part of the league, this promise probably did 
not sound entirely unconvincing to contemporary ears. 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to argue that the chances of such 
a coalition achieving its ultimate goal were slim and its internal cohesion far 
too weak to hold in the long run. Yet it is evident that success would have de- 
finitively rewritten the political map of Italy, with important consequences for 
Hungary. French domination over Milan and its lands and the emperor having 
possession of the Venetian terra ferma would have brought two powers with 
a strong interest in, and considerable potential for, the anti-Ottoman strug- 
gle to the Adriatic Sea. Their combined forces, added to the naval power of 
Aragon-Naples, free of the commercial interests of Venice, a constant check on 
the Republic’s willingness to oppose the Turks, would have greatly enhanced 
the prospects of a successful fight against the Ottomans. In the middle of June 
1509, after the French had crushed the Venetian army at Agnadello and Maxi- 
milian had occupied Verona, Vicenza, and Padova, the final defeat of Venice 
seemed inevitable.23” 

On the other hand, the Hungarian government was very much dependent 
on the financial aid of Venice, a fact that demanded caution. Moreover, the 
situation was complicated by an internal political crisis, which, while its roots 
reached back to the time of King Matthias, only fully erupted after 1505. In 
October 1504, John Corvin died. The duke, albeit sometimes at odds with King 
Wladislas and hard pressed by rival magnates and barons who had laid claim 
to different portions of his enormous landed wealth, had remained a symbol of 
stability in the south-western marches, especially as a link between the court 
of Buda and the Croatian aristocracy.23° His successor as ban of Croatia, An- 
dras Both of Bajna, was one of those who had previously clashed with the duke 
and in 1495 had received from him the huge castle lordship of Siklés (Baranya 
county). He was a middle-ranking nobleman who, in the last years of Mat- 
thias’s reign, had acted as the king’s agent in ousting a number of important 
baronial families from their estates, so these could be granted to Corvin by his 
father. These confiscations apparently lacked all legal justification and were 
thus regarded by contemporaries as transgressions of noble privileges.2°9 
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Two of Both’s victims were the Perényi family, who had lost their estates 
in the north-eastern region of the country, and Duke Victorin of Podébrady, 
who had been deprived of his Slavonian lands. After the appointment of 
Andras Both as ban of Croatia in 1504, Palatine Imre Perényi and Victorin’s son, 
Duke Bartholomew of Miinsterberg, seem to have decided to take vengeance 
on Both. They brought him to trial before the judge royal and had him con- 
victed of the unjust seizure of Siklés. By the end of the process, which was 
as politically biased as those by which the Perényis and Victorin had been 
deprived of their estates some 20 years before, Andras Both had lost both the 
castle lordship of Siklos and the banship of Croatia. Although, late in 1507, he 
was Officially removed from Croatia, Both refused to give up his office, and for 
the best part of the next three years he was in open rebellion against the king 
of Hungary. While in Slavonia such defiance had no important consequences, 
in Croatia the situation was completely different, for Both entered into an alli- 
ance with the leading Croatian aristocrats, chief among them the Frankopans, 
and together they offered their services alternatively to the emperor and 
Venice, conducting an independent foreign policy with no reference whatso- 
ever to the king of Hungary. Started by the catastrophe on the plain of Krbava, 
this cooperation further reinforced the process by which the path followed by 
Croatia increasingly diverged from that taken by the royal court of Buda. 

In the autumn of 1509 the tide turned, however. After taking back Pado- 
va from the imperial forces and defending it successfully against a siege by 
Maximilian’s army, which was itself reinforced by French troops, the Venetians 
launched a counter-attack and reconquered most of the territory previously oc- 
cupied by the emperor. Moreover, after the victory at Agnadello both the Pope 
and Ferdinand of Aragon, whose appetite had been satisfied by the cession of 
Otranto and Brindisi, began to prepare for their withdrawal from the League of 
Cambrai.2*° This enhanced the potential value of Hungary joining the alliance, 
and Louis x11 and Maximilian accordingly initiated a major diplomatic offen- 
sive in order to convince Wladislas 11 and his court of the profits to be gained 
from breaking with Venice. Their task was not an easy one, however, for the 
statesmen who, in the absence of the king,?1 conducted the everyday govern- 
ment of the kingdom — Archbishop Tamas Bakoc of Esztergom, Bishop Gyérgy 
Szatmari of Pécs, and Palatine Imre Perényi — despite the personal enmity be- 
tween them, were all clearly aware of how unstable the kingdom’s financial 
situation was for any serious attempt to occupy Dalmatia to be considered.?42 
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Moreover, the Republic left them with no doubt as to what the consequenc- 
es of such a hostile move would be: although the Hungarian-Ottoman truce 
still had a year to run, in October a Turkish raid struck the Croatian estates of 
the Frankopans who, some months before, had fought alongside Ban Andras 
Both in the pay of Maximilian and were then contemplating military action in 
Dalmatia.?*#3 It was evident for everyone that the long arm of Venetian diplo- 
macy was instrumental in driving home this message. 

Nevertheless, to prevent any possible inconvenience from Hungary, the 
Republic sent an envoy there in the person of the experienced diplomat Pietro 
Pasqualigo. His task, although far from simple, was considerably facilitated by 
the fact that, by the beginning of 1510, Pope Julius had made peace with Venice 
and soon lifted the excommunication he had proclaimed against the Republic. 
While at least part of the Hungarian government merely wanted to use the 
question of Dalmatia as a crude bargaining counter to extort further (espe- 
cially financial) concessions from Venice, the ambassadors of King Louis x11 
and Emperor Maximilian who arrived in Hungary in the summer of 1510 still 
hoped to be able to draw Wladislas 11, who in the meantime had returned from 
Bohemia, into the anti-Venetian war. It was the French especially who tried to 
push the view of the Serenissima and the Ottomans being on the same side 
and thereby identify war against one with war against the other.2 

On 5 July 1510 the Hungarian diet, which had convened in the small market 
town of Tata, took a formal decision about sending an army to occupy Dal- 
matia. Yet Archbishop Bakéc immediately assuaged the mounting apprehen- 
sion of the Venetian ambassador by telling him that nothing would actually 
happen. Moreover, by that time a papal legate, Achilles de Grassis, had also 
arrived in Hungary with orders from Rome to work to reconcile Venice and the 
emperor and to prepare a common campaign against the Ottomans. Indeed, 
the legate had brought with him a holy sword and a hat made of purple velvet 
for King Wladislas, respectively symbols of the defence of the Christians and 
the fight against the infidel.?*> Officially, the mission of the legate ended with 
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complete success: Wladislas declared his willingness to turn against the Otto- 
mans if the kingdom received international support and promised to mediate 
between the league and Venice. Accordingly, he offered to prolong the truce 
with the Ottomans (which was to expire in August) only for a short period, 
and merely demanded the “peaceful” cession of Dalmatia to Hungary in return 
for his mediation, a demand that neither party apparently took seriously any 
more. 

In August 1510 the Hungarian government renewed the peace with the sul- 
tan for a year.246 Then, on 1 October, the Hungarian envoys at Constance for- 
mally declared the kingdom’s joining of the League of Cambrai. Resurrecting 
the original plan, it was stipulated that Wladislas would start action against 
Venice the following spring and the allied powers would assist each other 
against the Ottomans. At the same time, however, Maximilian was proposing 
to the king of Hungary an anti-Venetian alliance without the French, and urged 
the double matrimonial alliance planned between his family and that of the 
Jagiellonian to be realized.?*’ In the end, no military action took place against 
either Venice or the Turks, and the whole political scheming embodied in the 
League of Cambrai was taken off the agenda in October 151 when the Pope 
formed the so-called Holy League, now with the inclusion, among others, of 
Venice, and directed against the French. It was soon to be joined by Hungary as 
well, but by then the political situation in the east had taken an important turn 
that was soon to put an end to the relative calm that had reigned since 1503. 

As with the events of 1501-2, the depressing diplomatic tug of war con- 
nected to the League of Cambrai has been taken as further indication of the 
dangerously increasing isolation of Hungary and of its dramatically decreasing 
importance in international affairs. What was particularly detrimental to the 
country, it is argued, was not the rapid succession of different political views 
endorsed by the court but the impression that the Hungarian government was 
unable to enforce its own will, whatever it may have been, and was ready to 
be bribed rather cheaply into humiliating compromises because it was very 
aware of its own inability to accomplish anything decisive.24® Although the 
verbose reports of Pasqualigo, a shrewd Venetian diplomat, do indeed convey 
an image of a Hungarian government dominated by selfishly venal councillors 
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and paralysed by its own corruption, his information should by no means be 
accepted uncritically. On the other hand, it should be stressed that all inter- 
ested parties in the political events of 1508-11 were driven by equally dishonest 
motives, from that great turncoat, Pope Julius, through King Louis x11, who 
merely aimed to extend his own influence in Italy, to that apparently sincere 
champion of the war against the infidel, Emperor Maximilian, who, under the 
cover of crusading rhetoric, shamefully tried, in 1510, to hound the Ottomans 
on Venetian possessions in the eastern Mediterranean.?*9 It is probable that 
the majority of the Hungarian political elite was under no illusions about the 
outcome of the whole alliance at the time when negotiations began in earnest 
in 1510, and they merely tried to keep open as many options as possible in a 
situation in which no effective solution was available to their basic problem, 
the Ottoman threat. This situation, as has been seen, was not new; what did 
change definitively from the age of the Hunyadis was that the balance of power 
had been tilted irreversibly in favour of the Turks. 


5 Under Pressure again, 1511-1513 


In April 15, King Wladislas was forced to cut short his stay in Silesia and return 
to Hungary, having convoked a diet for the feast of Saint George. His return was 
unplanned, and was justified by the many urgent necessities which awaited his 
decisions; so many, in fact, that the king himself doubted whether he would 
be able to solve all of them at such short notice. The matters on the agenda 
were the expected arrival of envoys from “various princes and kings,” that is, 
the members of the League of Cambrai, and the Ottoman emperor, as well 
as, most importantly, the problem of the key fortresses of Jajce and Belgrade, 
the walls of which had recently been seriously damaged by an earthquake and 
needed to be repaired urgently.25° Another point was the situation of Croatia, 
where Turkish raids, especially around Knin, had again reached such an in- 
tensity that, in the words of Balazs Raskai, then royal magister tavarnicorum, 
unless measures were taken immediately “this whole province could easily be 
lost.”25! But by far the most menacing issue was the rumour that Selim, the son 
of the aged Sultan Bayezid 11, “a cruel man nourished by impiety”*5? who had 
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just married the daughter of the khan of the Crimean Tatars,*5? was besieging 
the city of Akkerman with a great Ottoman army while the Tatars were camped 
around Odessa; the aim of these allies was allegedly to subdue Moldavia in 
order to harass both Poland and Transylvania from there.754 

The ominous events unfolding along the northern coast of the Black Sea 
were a consequence of the loosening of Bayezid 11’s grip on the reins of power 
and the ensuing struggle among his three sons for overall dominance and even- 
tual succession.7°> The Hungarian government was clearly aware of the inter- 
nal troubles of the Ottoman Empire both preceding and following the death of 
the old sultan and it seems for some time to have hoped to be able to exploit 
them in the way that similar upheavals had been used (or tried to be used) 
to weaken Ottoman influence previously, especially after 1402 and in 1444.26 
While such hopes eventually proved unfounded, the Hungarian diet that was 
in session during the early days of May 1511 took a whole series of crucial deci- 
sions that were intended to secure the effective defence of the realm at least. 

Most importantly, the estates voted a tax for two consecutive years, a sub- 
sidy of 50 denarii per peasant holding each year “for the necessities, conserva- 
tion and restauration of the border castles,” to be completed by the chamber’s 
profit (lucrum camerae), which amounted to 20 denarii per head; in all, one flo- 
rin and 40 denarii were to be paid for each single tenant plot over two years.”5” 
Most unusually, however, the collection of the tax was to be entrusted to two 
persons delegated by the estates themselves; accordingly, they were called not 
royal treasurers but those of the realm (thezaurarii regni). In order to speed up 
the collection of the tax and maximize its yield, a whole set of regulations was 
elaborated by the prelates, barons, and royal councillors, most of them des- 
tined to shorten the time between the imposition of the tax and its actual pay- 
ment on the one hand and to curb all exemptions on the other.2°° At the same 
time, the free royal towns were also ordered to pay a lump sum of 1,000 florins 
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each,*59 while the lower members of the church, chapters, provosts, archdea- 
cons, abbots, and parish priests were asked to contribute as much as they were 
able to “according to their means” (iuxta facultates suas).2©° 

Evidently connected to the voting of the double subsidy was the decision 
that, from the feast of Saint George onwards, all the bans?®! should receive 
their salaries.26? While this measure, necessitated by the constant penury of 
those who bore the burden of maintaining the first line of the border defenc- 
es against the Ottomans, did not remain a dead letter in the short term,?® it 
failed to solve the problem in the long run, as we shall see. However, it was this 
parliamentary decree that subsequently resulted in the first detailed “military 
budget” in Hungary that has come down to us; it lists all the allowances in 
ready money and salt that were due to those persons who were responsible 
for any part of the southern defensive line from Transylvania to the Croatian 
marches.?64 

Thirdly, it was ordered that all those concerned should equip the full num- 
ber of troops prescribed by the decree and send half of them to Varad by the 
feast of Saint Margaret (13 July), and to keep the rest at home ready to march 
out whenever and wherever may be deemed necessary. At the same time, 
Wladislas ordered the two barons most immediately concerned, the voevode of 
Transylvania, Janos Szapolyai, and the ispan of Temes, Istvan Batori, to return 
to their respective posts and organize the defence there.?® It must also have 
been during the diet or shortly after its dissolution?®® that, having discussed 
the proposal brought by the Ottoman envoy — probably offering another re- 
newal of the truce — and rejected it under the pressure of Cardinal Bakoc,267 
the Hungarian government decided to send a Hungarian embassy to Istanbul, 
one empowered to include in any treaty to be made there the Poles, though not 
the Venetians.?®° The real aim of this delegation seems to have been to get a 
clearer view of the political situation within the Ottoman Empire. Some days 
later, having received news that both the Croatian viceban and a kinsman of 
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Ban Andras Both had been captured by Turkish raiders near Knin, the royal 
council decided that Ivan Karlovi¢é would subsequently be allotted an annual 
sum of 4,000 florins for 200 cavalry; this allowance was soon extended to all the 
Croatian counts in order “to preserve what remained of Croatia.”2®° 

Despite the measures taken at the diet, the organization of the border de- 
fences remained in disarray. The newly-appointed ban of Jajce, Despot Janos 
Beriszld, refused to take up his new post, as did the new ispan of Temes, Istvan 
Batori.2”° The bans of Sabac and Sz6rény likewise insisted on having their sala- 
ries paid in full prior to departing for their respective places of office.2” As for 
the ban of Croatia and Slavonia, Andras Both, who had been readmitted to his 
position late in 1510, was reported to have died in March, but in fact this was 
not the case and the Hungarian government apparently did not dare remove 
him once again in such a precarious political situation. He finally died in Sep- 
tember 1511, but on his deathbed he obliged Ivan Karlovié not to hand over Senj 
(and probably the Croatian castles as well) to the new ban before his salary, 
long overdue and amounting to 16,000 florins, had been paid by the king.?”? To 
make matters worse, the subsidy voted at the diet in May was not being col- 
lected at the required pace, and those in charge of the border defences were 
waiting in vain for the money they needed to make the necessary provisions.?”4 
Indeed, at least some of the tax-collectors operating in the individual counties, 
having gathered the money, put it to their own use instead of handing it over 
to the treasurers.?”4 

Under such circumstances, it came as a great relief that the Ottoman attack 
that had for some time menaced Transylvania did not materialize.2”> This was 
followed by rumours of a planned Tatar invasion of Moldavia and Transylva- 
nia, however.2”6 Wladislas accordingly sent gunners to reinforce the Molda- 
vian defences and the Transylvanian army was mobilized.?”’ Yet it was in other 
directions that the Ottomans along the Hungarian border attacked during the 
late summer of 15u. At the end of July, Hans Frankopan reported to the Car- 
niolan estates about 300 Turkish raiders, but added that it was a custom of the 
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Ottomans to send forth a small band before the main army departed.?”* Indeed, 
just three days before his letter was written the Turks of Bosnia had crossed the 
river Sava and devastated the estates of the Beriszlé family in Dubica county 
and Slavonia. They also burned some villages belonging to the bishopric of 
Zagreb.2”9 Whether these were the same troops who took three fortifications 
from Bernardin Frankopan or the army whose arrival the count had predicted 
is impossible to tell. The consequence was clear enough, however: in October, 
Ivan Karlovi¢ and Bernardin Frankopan told King Wladislas through envoys 
that, unless effective mesures were taken immediately to protect them from 
further attacks, they would strike a deal with the bey of Bosnia and accept 
Ottoman overlordship. In the other sector of the Hungarian defensive line, a 
minor fortification called Vaja in Temes county was burned down and its in- 
habitants taken captive by Turkish raiders, presumably based at Smederevo.?®° 

These incursions were clear indications of the need to settle the resur- 
gent Ottoman problem in one way or another. Although, in August 15, both 
Wladislas and his brother, King Sigismund of Poland, concluded a peace with 
the Ottomans, the former for five, the latter for ten years, the political situation 
remained rather fluid. There were two main reasons for this uncertainty: on 
the one hand, the contradictory news flowing from the east about the chang- 
ing power relations within the Ottoman Empire and, on the other, the arrival 
of the appeal launched by Pope Julius for a new crusade and of the convoca- 
tion of a council to prepare for it, to be held in April 1512. Therefore, in the early 
spring of 1512, Wladislas 11 and his council decided to dispatch a new embassy 
to Istanbul with the task of renegotiating the peace, with reference to some 
formal errors committed in the wording of the treaty, in case Bayezid was still 
in power, and, if Selim had already taken over the reins of government, of sug- 
gesting to the new sultan that he should send an ambassador to Buda where he 
could expect a favourable reception. By the time the Hungarian envoy reached 
the Ottoman capital Bayezid had already been forced by Selim to abdicate, and 
the latter, facing as he did a struggle with his brothers for the throne, had sent 
an envoy of his own to Hungary. Selim, understandably, refused to delegate 
another ambassador, and offered instead that Wladislas should appoint one 
with sufficient authority and send him to Istanbul to conclude the peace there. 
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Until then, Selim declared, the Ottoman border forces would refrain from con- 
tinuing their raids.?°! 

Whatever the Hungarian government may have wanted to do, however, 
at first it had to solve several problems inherited from the previous years. 
Insolvency was foremost, of course, but this was something the court of 
Buda was unable to remedy in the short term. Another problem was the situ- 
ation of Croatia where, as mentioned above, the death of Ban Andras Both 
had left a power vacuum that was proving difficult to fill. Wladislas 11 at first 
wanted to give the banship to Bishop Gyérgy Szatmari of Pécs, whereas Janos 
Szapolyai, backed by the king of Poland, lobbied for the appointment of his 
brother, Gyorgy, as ban. Eventually, and very unusually, Palatine Perényi was 
given the banship for a year; it seems that, as the person who had played a 
key role in triggering the political crisis of 1507, he was in a sense expected to 
clean up the mess.?6? But Croatia was not the only issue causing a headache 
at Buda. Another was the captaincy of the Lower Parts, to which Istvan Batori 
had been appointed recently.?8% His selection resurrected old fears, difficult to 
overcome. As mentioned previously, King Matthias had subordinated a whole 
series of counties to the ispan of Temes, thereby creating a third autonomous 
section of the border defence alongside the banate of Croatia and the voevo- 
date of Transylvania. After the death of Pal Kinizsi, however, this organization 
was gradually dissolved, and the diet of 1498 decreed that the ispan of Temes 
should no longer hold any other ispanate than that of his titular county.284 This 
caused no difficulty during the captaincy of Jozsa Somi, for most of the period 
of his office-holding fell into that period when no major Turkish raids had to 
be fended off, as he died in 1508. After Batori had taken his position he seems to 
have insisted that the arrangement ended after 1494 should be re-introduced, 
although he met with considerable resistance. Namely, the rumour was spread 
among the nobility of the counties concerned that the royal mandate that had 
ordered them to join Batori with their troops was in fact aimed at subjecting 
them once more to the authority of the ispan of Temes.?85 

At the beginning of June, Selim’s envoy arrived at Buda. He was soon re- 
leased with friendly words but without any concrete instructions regarding the 
conclusion of a peace treaty or indeed, congratulations on the new sultan’s 
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accession.”%° In late spring the Hungarian county levies had been ordered to 
be ready by 30 May. The greater royal council, which gathered together in the 
last days of June, decided on a general mobilization of all troops, baronial, 
ecclesiastical, and comital, for 15 August. Those east of the Danube were to 
proceed to Varad while those to the west of it were ordered to concentrate 
at Somogyvar (just south of lake Balaton). The royal mandate referred to the 
hostile intentions of Selim, who had occupied the throne “against the will of 
his father, still alive” ((pso adhuc vivo et invito), and to a recent Turkish raid on 
Croatia.28” When the order was written at Buda, no information was available 
about the plans of Selim, who, at the end of July 1512, left for Anatolia, march- 
ing against his brother. Later, however, when reports arrived at Buda about 
the fierce fighting between Selim and Ahmed that, it was believed, had forced 
Selim to withdraw even the garrisons of the border fortifications,?8° the Hun- 
garian government apparently decided on a three-pronged offensive (trifario 
exercitu comparato). What exactly this operation sought to achieve is impos- 
sible to tell, for Wladislas merely told his brother that he would “try his fortune” 
(fortunam tentandam statuimus).2®° Yet it is very improbable that anything 
more ambitious was contemplated than the raids that had been conducted by 
Somi and Duke Corvin a decade earlier. 

It is about the army of the west that we have more information. According to 
a reliable estimate, Palatine Perényi?9° commanded 3,500 cavalry and 600 foot 
when he left for Slavonia in August, including the royal light cavalry led by his 
brother-in-law, Ferenc Balassa. In Slavonia the palatine’s army received further 
reinforcements, including the contingents of the various Frankopan brothers; 
the number of his soldiers consequently increased to some 8,000. From Zagreb, 
Perényi marched to Biha¢, where he managed to come to a compromise with 
the widow of Andras Both and the latter’s right-hand-man, Lajos Pekri, and 
thus gain access to the Croatian castles. From Bihaé, the palatine turned north 
again, sending a cavalry detachment to reconnoitre Ottoman movements in 
Bosnia, where he was also reported to have gone after a detour in Slavonia.29! 
He was still in the latter province, however, when news arrived that the Otto- 
mans had taken the castles of Srebrenik, TeSanj, and Sokol, thereby eradicat- 
ing the core of the banate of Srebrenik, and had also secured a ford across the 
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Violulibas ce Midcaubus 


FIGURE 47 Soldier defending a castle. Representation from a coat-of-arms (Szlopnai family). 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL ARCHIVES, BUDAPEST. 
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Sava. Wladislas blamed the bans of Srebrenik for the loss of the castles in their 
custody,?9? though it is probable that lack of money forced them to give them 
up without much resistance (figure 47).293 

At the same time, another marauding detachment broke into the Temeskoz. 
About the forces that gathered there on the Hungarian side under the command 
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of Istvan Batori we know very little. What is clear is that the county levies once 
again failed to appear in time,2%* which suggests that Batori, like Perényi, must 
have only had baronial troops at his disposal, presumably complemented by 
some royal contingents. Nevertheless, in mid-October Batori’s army crushed 
the invading Turks near Illyéd (today Ilidia, in Romania) and once again several 
cartloads of Turkish heads were sent to Buda to hearten the increasingly con- 
cerned Hungarian government.2% Even this now traditional spectacle could 
not mask the fearful fact that the Ottoman forces in the Balkans had proved 
capable of making an important breach in the Hungarian defences despite the 
sultan being occupied at the head of the majority of his forces in a decisive 
war in Anatolia.29° Whether Palatine Perényi was simply unfit for the military 
position he held?9” or he did not dare enter Bosnia because he feared an at- 
tack on Croatia and Slavonia makes no difference. What took place, instead 
of the planned three-pronged Hungarian campaign, was thus a two-pronged 
Ottoman attack, which caused greater damage than any Hungarian raid of the 
previous 20 years. 

In the first days of November, Wladislas 11 ordered the Slavonian nobility 
to mobilize and march out, along with what remained of the palatine’s army, 
to reconquer the lost castles.29° At the same time, because the prior of Vrana 
had died, the king took possession of the huge estates and various fortifica- 
tions of the Hospitallers in Slavonia, and even forced the late prior’s nephew to 
cede some of his own lands along the Sava.?99 The king also started to conduct 
troops at his own costs, and, short of money as usual, he turned once again 
to the towns for the necessary funds.3°° Yet the bey of Bosnia, with the evi- 
dent aim of hindering any concentration of Hungarian troops for the siege of 
Srebrenik, invaded Croatia and besieged the castle of Skradin. Consequently, 
Perényi ordered the Slavonian troops to defend Croatia; however, neither the 
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local nobility nor the commander of the bishop of Zagreb’s contingent made 
any move. Perényi’s deputy in Slavonia, Boldizsar Battyanyi, was the only one 
to gather his men, but he too turned back from Zagreb upon hearing that the 
Turks had left Croatia.3°! There, the faltering efforts of the Hungarian govern- 
ment to reverse the military situation ended for the moment. 

Sometime before the end of the year Wladislas sent an ambassador to Selim 
with the rather absurd demand to return Akkerman and some other unnamed 
Hungarian territories, probably referring to the banate of Srebrenik, as pre- 
conditions for a peace treaty.3°? Evidently, despite the serious losses suffered 
in October, the court of Buda was still hoping that Selim would be unable to 
finish the war against his brother in a short time, a hope nourished by opti- 
mistic reports coming from the east.3°3 Nevertheless, when, on 8 December, 
the king summoned a diet for 6 January 1513, he justified it with the news that 
in the coming spring the new sultan would turn against Hungary with the full 
weight of his military power.>° This threat was obviously used to pressure the 
estates into voting for another subsidy of 100 denarii (one florin) per tenant 
plot, to be paid in two instalments by 24 April and 1. November respectively. 
Shortly after the dissolution of the diet, news arrived that the Ottomans had 
once again launched a double raid, part of their army laying siege to Jezero, a 
fortification protecting Jajce, the other invading Croatia. In view of this danger, 
the king, together with the royal council and those nobles who had remained 
in the capital, decided on important measures that affected both tax liabilities 
and the system of tax collection in general. First, all tenants living under the 
same roof were to pay separately, as were landless peasants (inquilini) who had 
inherited vineyards or extirpated land (these were normally exempted) and 
cultivated them. Those who were truly landless, that is, who lived “with others” 
(apud alios cohabitantes), also had to pay, but only 20 denarii. The number of 
exempted domestic servants in noble households was also sharply reduced. 
Secondly, the so-called one-plot nobility, who were required to furnish annu- 
ally armed horsemen at the ratio of one to every 36 plots “but are reported to 
have maintained none of these horsemen so far” were also ordered to pay per 
capita the 50 denarii of the first instalment. Thirdly, it was decided that the 
actual payment of the tax should follow the levy within a maximum of fifteen 
days. And finally, the first term of payment was brought forward to the middle 
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of Lent, while the whole of its yield was ordered to be spent on the mainte- 
nance of the border castles “that have been ruined by their old age.” 

Shortly before the expiration of his commission, Palatine Perényi duly asked 
for relief from the office of ban. While the royal council fully appreciated his ar- 
guments (namely, that no-one can resist such frequent and large-scale Turkish 
raids left to his own devices and receiving no help), it had been unable to find 
a fitting substitute during the past year. Consequently, the king persuaded the 
palatine to reassume his office for quarter of a year, guaranteeing Perényi that 
neither he nor his family would be held responsible for any losses to be suf- 
fered south of the Drava if the troops ordered by the king to take up arms both 
in Slavonia and elsewhere in support of the palatine failed to mobilize.9°6 This 
bargaining with the reluctant Perényi gives some weight to the statement of 
the Venetian envoy at Buda who reported that the Hungarian lords simply “did 
not know what to do.”3°” It was again different with the Ottomans: in April they 
devastated the region of the Temeskéz and, at the same time, invaded Croatia 
and Slavonia as well.3°° By the time news of these incursions reached Buda, 
Sultan Selim had successfully settled his struggle with Ahmed and, having de- 
feated and exterminated his brother, had emerged as the sole and uncontested 
ruler of his empire. 

Not surprisingly, Selim refused to accept the conditions brought to him by 
Wladislas’s envoy sometime in April 1513, but after his victory over Anmed he 
proposed his own ones in view of a prospective truce.°°? In the last days of 
April, under the influence of the Turkish raid into the Temeskéz,?!° the nobil- 
ity who had gathered at Buda for the judicial session then about to start sent 
a delegation of 50 of them to King Wladislas, then at Visegrad, and, complain- 
ing about the destruction caused by the enemy, implored him to find a rem- 
edy for the miserable state of the realm. The king, while emphasizing that the 
damage that had befallen the kingdom could have been avoided if the subsidy 
had been paid and the troops gathered in time,3" consented to a discussion 
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between the noble delegates and the royal council about a possible solution 
to the problems. The outcome of these discussions was apparently a detailed 
plan for the general mobilization of all the armed forces, royal, baronial, and 
comital “to the appointed venues” and the convocation of the entire nobility to 
Szeged with a view to conferring about “the extreme peril of this realm.” After 
the king had returned to Buda, the nobles there once again offered to pay the 
subsidy voted for in January, probably an indication that at Visegrad they had 
made such a payment conditional upon Wladislas consenting to the articles 
presented to him. Then, a general mobilization was proclaimed, its original 
aim probably being the reconquest of the castles taken by the bey of Bosnia in 
October 1512.3! It is fairly clear, however, that the campaign was forced by the 
nobility on a king once again extremely reluctant to take the field in person? 
while the Hungarian ambassador was still conducting negotiations at Selim’s 
court. Indeed, after the return of Felix of Ragusa from the Ottoman court in 
the second half of June, Wladislas 11 immediately dispatched another envoy to 
Selim, whose task, it seems from subsequent events, was to conclude a truce 
with the sultan.34 

It is very probable that one of the articles presented to the king in the first 
days of May 1513 provided for the concentration of military power into the 
hands of the voevode of Transylvania. Janos Szapolyai,35 a young man in his 
early twenties, must have profited from the apparently widespread dissatis- 
faction with Palatine Perényi and Chancellor-Bishop Szatmari; whereas the 
incompetence of the former had become evident in Slavonia and Bosnia late 
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in 1512, the latter was now regarded as the chief minister of Wladislas 11 and 
consequently identified with the procrastinating policies of the king.*!6 It is 
certainly not mere coincidence that it was the palatine and the bishop of Pécs 
who tried to thwart the convocation of the assembly at Szeged and move it 
to Buda instead. What the extraordinary authority conferred on Szapolyai 
consisted of is difficult to tell.3!” It seems that he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the troops to muster at Szeged, with the authority to distribute 
them among the various sectors of the border. It is beyond doubt that he pre- 
pared for an offensive war, but whether he had any strategic aim beyond the 
traditional destructive raiding, such as engaging the Ottoman forces in Serbia 
while the rest of the Hungarian army reoccupied Srebrenik, is not clear. What- 
ever the case, by the time the Szeged assembly was scheduled to convene, 
the Hungarian government must have been aware that Selim had emerged 
victorious from the civil war and had given free rein to the border warlords 
to conduct raids against either Hungary or Poland.*!®8 Indeed, in the second 
half of June 1513 reports arrived about important Ottoman military concen- 
trations on both land and water around Smederevo, in preparation for an at- 
tack on either Belgrade or Sabac.3!9 This news removed from the agenda any 
Hungarian attempt to take back the lost castles in Bosnia and triggered some 
apparently disorganized and un-coordinated troop movements along the bor- 
der, which culminated in a brief foray made by Szapolyai into Ottoman Serbia. 

Evidently in connection with the concerning reports coming from the 
south, the new ban of Croatia, Bishop Péter Beriszlé of Veszprém, departed 
for Slavonia in June at the head of troops mostly equipped by the prelates.3?° 
Learning from the total failure of Perényi’s activities in Croatia and Slavonia 
the previous year, Beriszl6 was given as wide-ranging powers as were avail- 
able then: alongside the banship, he was also appointed treasurer and received 
both the captainship of Senj and the priory of Vrana, with its extensive estates 
in Slavonia.32! At the same time, or somewhat earlier, the voevode also left for 
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Szeged, where he is attested on 4 July.32* Sometime in the course of July, those 
prelates and barons who were at Buda with the king apparently decided that 
no offensive military action should be initiated until the new ambassador sent 
to the sultan had returned.33 This decision was evidently forwarded to the 
voevode, but he apparently refused to obey. He had reason to do so, for his 
determination to take the initiative, as opposed to the inactivity and hesita- 
tion of the king’s chief ministers, apparently enjoyed wide support among the 
nobility. 

However, from Szeged, where he received news of a forthcoming Ottoman 
attack against Sabac, Szapolyai did not turn south to enter Ottoman territory, 
but returned instead to Transylvania, along the valley of the river Maros. His 
move was justified by a rebellion that had erupted among the Saxons of Tran- 
sylvania on account of the new tax levied on them, a movement which clearly 
locked into a wider social conflict between Saxon commoners and their su- 
periors.?24 The Saxons had also complained to the king about the voevode’s 
troops being quartered in their own territory. Understandably, Szapolyai was 
unwilling to launch his campaign before his own province had been pacified, 
but for some reason he did not allow the troops stationed at Szeged who had 
been assigned to his fellow-captain, Istvan Batori, to join the latter at Temes- 
var, thereby leaving the marches of Temes undefended. His intention may have 
been to keep the army together, but the Turks, taking the opportunity provided 
by the poor communication between the Hungarian leaders, invaded the re- 
gion, probably at the end of July, and burnt the castle and town of Cseri, killing 
some of its inhabitants and taking the rest captive. Batori accordingly turned 
to the king, who ordered the voevode of Transylvania to return to Szeged, or 
at least to send one of his leading retainers there, and designate the troops in- 
tended for Batori, thus enabling the latter to defend whatever remained intact 
in his county of Temes. That Szapolyai was then in overall charge of all the 
armed forces of the kingdom is proved by the fact that he had to supervise 
the distribution of troops not only along the south-eastern frontier but among 
the Croatian castles as well, and was also expected to send 1,000 cavalry to Ban 
Beriszl6.325 

While, in the middle of July 1513, Wladislas 11 was still hoping “either to make 
peace and a truce with the Turks, or to defeat them with the help of the most 
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benign Lord,”326 a month later the Hungarian envoy dispatched to the sultan 
returned to Buda with the offer of a four-month-long truce.3?” The agreement 
was to be valid from 1 September and Selim, already turning his attention to 
the east, reportedly consented to the suspension of raids into Hungary after 
that date, waiting for the arrival of a higher-ranking Hungarian ambassador. 
In the remaining period, both parties tried to make some gains with whatever 
forces they had already collected. In the second half of August, Szapolyai and 
Batori finally invaded Bulgaria and defeated some Ottoman troops in battle in 
the region of Smederevo.??8 The voevode’s army had already departed for its 
raid when a letter arrived from the king who, with reference to the forthcom- 
ing truce, forbade Szapolyai from taking further military action, a command 
the latter simply ignored.%29 At the other end of the frontier, Ban Péter Beriszlé 
dispersed an Ottoman raiding army, led by the bey of Bosnia, that had entered 
Croatia. Whereas the Turks were said to have numbered around 12,000, the ban 
had a mere 3,000 soldiers, among them some of the episcopal banderia, the 
troops of Ferenc Beriszld6, and the 200 men-at-arms sent by Perényi.3?° After 
the incompetence manifested by Palatine Perényi during his period in office 
in Croatia, the victory won by Beriszldé caused great joy throughout Hungary,3*! 
yet it is evident that, in spite of the unprecedented level of fiscal pressure by 
1513,29? nothing was accomplished that could compensate for the military set- 
back caused by the loss of the three Bosnian castles a year before. 

Neither the victories won in the late summer of 1513 nor the conclusion of 
the short truce alleviated the problems of the Hungarian government. A new 
diet was accordingly convened for 21 September. There, the new ambassador 
to be dispatched to Istanbul was chosen in the person of Barnabas Bélai, the 
ban of Szérény. At the same time, it seems to have been decided that, in con- 
trast to what had happened the year before, the troops-in-arms would not be 
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disbanded but kept together over the winter.333 Moreover, alongside some of 
the comital levies,394 the royal banderium (the men-at-arms retained directly 
by the royal court) was also sent down to the marches around Temesvar. The 
leader of the latter, Gaspar Somi, son of the late Jozsa, was unwilling to leave 
Buda before he had been guaranteed that his salary would be paid soon.35 
It was not only the allowance due to Somi that was lacking, however; paying 
and provisioning thousands of soldiers on top of the permanent garrisons of 
the border fortresses at least until the return of Bélai with a truce necessitated 
the raising of prodigious sums of money. Unsurprisingly, while the collection 
of the second instalment of the subsidy voted for in January, scheduled for 
u November, was set in motion, the towns were once again required to con- 
tribute beyond their means;3*° the rebellious Saxons saw their tax elevated to 
40,000 florins and the burghers of Nagyszeben had to pay an additional penalty 
of 6,000.33” Nonetheless, the royal troops soon threatened to leave their posts 
for want of pay, referring to the “extreme poverty” (penuriam pene extremam) 
to which they had been reduced.338 

To add to the miseries of the Buda court, at the beginning of 1514 an Ottoman 
envoy arrived instead of the eagerly-awaited Bélai. Selim seems once again to 
have been driven to extreme rage by the demands, apparently out of touch 
with the current military situation, presented to him by the ambassador in the 
name of his king — foremost the return of the Bosnian castles and the inclu- 
sion in the prospective peace treaty of various European countries — and had 
ordered that Bélai be detained in Edirne. By then, the Hungarian government 
had also become aware of the renewal of the Ottoman-Venetian truce on 17 
October 1513. Nevertheless, Selim, who was now preparing for his campaign 
against Persia, did not object to the three-year truce proposed by Wladislas 
1 provided his own conditions were accepted. Not to leave the Hungarian 
government under any illusions about what to expect if his offer was turned 
down, in February Ottoman troops besieged the important Croatian castle of 
Knin. As has been convincingly argued, the court of Wladislas was just about to 
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consent to the proposal brought by Selim’s envoy when the arrival of Cardinal 
Bakoc from Rome gave events an unexpected twist.39 

The archbishop of Esztergom had been staying in the Eternal City since 
January 1512. While the rulers most interested in the anti-Ottoman struggle, 
namely Wladislas 11, his brother Sigismund of Poland, and Emperor Maxi- 
milian, expected him to work to bring about a conciliation of the Christian 
princes and to moderate the warlike instincts of Pope Julius 11, Bakdc was also 
determined to make a bid for the papal throne after the death of the old and 
sickly Julius. Although the dominant scholarly view holds that Cardinal Bakoc, 
while one of the most esteemed and influential members of the college, had 
no real chance of gaining the papal throne, the extent to which this opinion 
reflects contemporary perceptions is open to question. Whatever the case, it 
is beyond doubt that the election of Giovanni de’ Medici in March 1513 as Leo 
X was interpreted as a personal failure of Bakéc in Hungary“? and the car- 
dinal himself was evidently frustrated by the consequent necessity of scaling 
down his ambitions. The new Pope, in an effort to get rid of his irritating rival 
by offering him an occupation that would keep him sufficiently busy for the 
benefit of the Christian commonwealth, in June delegated him papal legate for 
the whole of north-eastern Europe, from Hungary through Poland to Sweden 
and Moscow, assigning him the task of organizing an anti-Ottoman crusade. 
Although far from enthusiastic, Bakéc eventually took up his new commission, 
leaving Rome in early November 1513 armed with a great number of papal bulls 
that authorized him to clear all obstacles in the way of the planned crusade.3*1 

While the political elites of eastern Europe were realistic enough not to put 
excessive hopes in the willingness, and especially the ability, of the new Pope 
to organize help on a pan-European basis,3“ it seems that the planned crusade 
was nevertheless regarded as a last chance to halt the seemingly irreversible 
shift in the balance of power in favour of the Ottomans. The problems inher- 
ent in the mobilization of vast numbers of militarily untrained peasants and 
other groups in the non-noble classes were clearly perceived by the Hungarian 
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government, and the decision to proclaim the crusading bull had accordingly 
been preceded by heated debates at the diet held in March 1514 at Buda (and 
Pest).343 Yet the futile efforts over the three previous years to achieve more 
substantial results than the occasional halting of Ottoman raiding troops, and 
this at the cost of emptying the treasury beyond repair, furnished arguments 
in favour of consenting to the idea brought by Bakéc from Rome. The final 
impetus to proclaiming the bull (on 9 April) and beginning the recruitment of 
crusaders with the promise of indulgences may have been given by a new Turk- 
ish raid that was reported to have attacked regions previously unaffected, news 
of which seemingly reached Buda while the diet was in session.344 

What happened thereafter, a sequence of events known in historical schol- 
arship as the peasant revolt of Gyérgy Dézsa,3*° is still one of the most obscure 
periods of late medieval Hungarian history (figure 48). The military plan itself, 
which was evidently developed after the bull had been proclaimed, is a matter 
of conjecture, and is generally reconstructed from the movements of troops in 
May 1514. According to the most recent, and most plausible, hypothesis, a two- 
pronged campaign was once again planned, with Voevode Szapolyai invading 
Serbia and Ban Beriszldé leading his army into Bosnia, probably with the inten- 
tion of taking back the castles lost in 1512.34 What role the crusaders, whose 
exact numbers are a matter for speculation but which were hardly in excess 
of 10,000,347 were expected to play is also debated. Some think that they were 
to march together with the voevode (and Batori) into Serbia,348 while others 
believe that their primary task was to replace the fortress garrisons drawn to- 
gether for the Serbian campaign.349 

The general attack was to be prepared by a quick raid led by Szapolyai to Bul- 
garia, again in the second half of May. As the voevode was back in Transylvania 
little more than two weeks after his departure, the aim of his raid could have 
been no more than to test the Ottoman defences. By that time, the news that 
Selim had ordered the Rumelian troops to cross the Straits had probably ar- 
rived in Hungary. On 15 May, Cardinal Bakéc prohibited further recruitment of 
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FIGURE 48 Crusader from the army of Gyérgy Dézsa. Contemporaneous woodcut. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


crusaders, and on 24 of that month he and King Wladislas formally suspended 
the whole enterprise. The reasons justifying these unexpected measures were 
the abuses purportedly committed by the crusaders and the fact that a truce 
had been concluded with the Ottomans.35° Whether the Hungarian govern- 
ment wanted to call off the planned campaign altogether or still sought to use 
the combined forces of the regular troops and the crusaders for an attack with 
necessarily limited strategic goals before the Ottoman ambassador, released 
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in early May, could return with the sultan’s ratification is impossible to tell. 
The question has little relevance, however, for the prohibition on recruitment 
and the proclamation of the truce unleashed all the anger and frustration that 
had accumulated in the previous years and the country descended into a brief 
but bloody civil war that took whatever plans were at hand with regard to the 
Ottoman problem off the table. 


6 Towards the Edge of the Abyss, 1514-1520 


Fortunately for the Hungarian government, after his crushing victory over the 
Safavids in August 151495! Selim’s attention remained fixed on the east and, 
having cleared Anatolia of Safavid influence, he turned against the Mamluks of 
Egypt. His conquest of Syria and Egypt (1516-17) kept him and most of his army 
far from the Hungarian borders until the end of his reign, which could, ideally, 
have given the Hungarians enough time to rally their forces, consolidate their 
financial position, and at least maintain the status quo of 1514. Yet it seems that 
the Ottoman forces in the Balkans, even when the main thrust of the offensive 
was in Asia, were enough to constantly put the Hungarian defences under such 
pressure as to prevent any reconstruction. They also proved capable of further 
weakening Hungary’s defences by taking second-rate castles, thereby tighten- 
ing their grip on the key fortresses in the Hungarian defensive belt. 

The revolt led by Gyorgy Dézsa ravaged the country for less than two months 
(mid-May to 15 July 1514), and whole regions (such as Slavonia and most of the 
area west of the Danube, for instance) were completely unaffected. Indeed, it 
was not the revolt itself but the post-war retaliation that has traditionally been 
supposed to have fatally weakened the country militarily and economically by 
putting a ban on the free movement of tenants and prohibiting them from 
bearing arms. Yet it has been proved beyond any doubt that the harshest mea- 
sures considered at the diet of October 1514 were either mitigated consider- 
ably after the dissolution of the assembly or never put into effect?5? and, as we 
shall see, the prohibition on peasant armsbearing was abolished shortly before 
the siege of Belgrade in 1521. The single most important consequence of the 
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peasant revolt was the immensely strengthened authority of Janos Szapolyai, 
voevode of Transylvania, who had played a key role in crushing the rebellion 
and was accordingly celebrated as the saviour of the kingdom.*°? He was re- 
warded with a special tax of 20 denarii per tenant plot and appointed captain 
general of the royal majesty (capitaneus generalis regie maiestatis), a title remi- 
niscent of the one borne by the great Janos Hunyadi some 60 years before.35* 
Probably the greatest landowner in the country, closely related to the Jagiel- 
lonians through the marriage of his sister to King Sigismund of Poland,35> and 
holding one of the few aristocratic titles then existing in Hungary (Count of 
Szepes), Szapolyai was clearly seen as the man of the future, with ambitions 
that were commonly percieved as encompassing the acquisition of the royal 
throne. 

In the autumn of 1514 Ban Beriszl6é broke into Ottoman Bosnia at the head of 
1,000 cavalry and the same number of infantry. His troops marched to the castle 
of Prusac, to the south of Jajce, and left two of its suburbs reduced to ashes.3°° 
He then returned to Buda for the diet,3°” during which time the bey of Bosnia, 
receiving notice of his absence, raided Croatia with some 4,000 troops.°° Early 
in 1515 the ban again mobilized his forces for a campaign against the Turks, but 
the Venetians were of the opinion that his real aim was to harass their posi- 
tions in Dalmatia.*° Beriszld, a native of the Dalmatian city of Trau (Trogir, in 
Croatia), did in fact have good relations with the patricians of the coastal cities, 
many of whom would have preferred the distant overlordship of the Hungar- 
ian king to the tight control of the Republic. The ban’s anti-Venetian stance was 
one of the reasons that gradually turned against him his erstwhile protector, 
Cardinal Bakéc, and resulted by 1516 in Beriszld’s losing the office of treasurer 
and in the failure of his efforts to put his hands on the bishopric of Zagreb.3®° 

In February 1515, the Turks of Bosnia again invaded Croatia, devastating the 
region around Senj.3® Ban Beriszld, who had returned from the royal court in 
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the meantime, was in Bihaé with 2,000 cavalry and the same number of infan- 
try, waiting for Bohemian reinforcements and making efforts to strengthen the 
Croatian castles.36* He also wanted to mobilize the Slavonian nobility for the 
defence of Croatia, but they refused to obey with the justification that, accord- 
ing to their ancient liberties, they were not obliged to cross the Sava. Beriszlé 
accordingly turned to King Wladislas, whom he visited personally at Pozsony 
in the spring of 1515.363 The king scolded the Slavonian nobles for their refusal 
to take up arms to protect Croatia, the rescue of which, he asserted, was the key 
to their own survival, and he drew attention to the absurdity of having to send 
troops from remote Hungary to take the place of those so close at hand yet un- 
willing to move for their own salvation. All was in vain, however, and Beriszld, 
who had expressly refused to take the traditional oath to respect the liberties 
of the Slavonian nobility, finally proved as impotent in the face of their collec- 
tive inertia as had Palatine Perényi late in 1512.36 

During the ban’s stay at Pozsony, the Ottomans in Bosnia again mobilized 
for an attack on Croatia. They devastated the open country, took some minor 
fortifications, and finally laid siege to the castle of Sinj, north of Klis. There, one 
of the defenders, going over to the Turkish camp as if looking for shelter there, 
strangled the leader, Yunus Bey. Although he was instantly cut to pieces by the 
Turks, the latter, deprived of effective leadership, were sufficiently confused 
to disperse immediately upon hearing that Beriszl6 was approaching with his 
troops. The ban and his men killed some of the fleeing Turks, “leaving them for 
the prey of birds and beasts all over the peaks of the neighbouring mountains,” 
and expelled the enemy troops from the fortifications they had managed to 
take previously.36 

Whether the ban’s action was coordinated with the campaign that took 
place simultaneously at another section of the Ottoman-Hungarian border is 
difficult to tell. What is beyond doubt is that the royal towns were again com- 
pelled to pay large sums of money, despite the promises made by the king the 
previous year not to burden them with either ordinary or extraordinary taxes 
for some time. The king, moreover, also turned to individuals for loans, to be 
repaid out of the ordinary tax of the towns (due twice a year at Saint George’s 
and Michaelmas) over the following three years.°° Although the diet held in 
the autumn of 1514 had initially wanted to increase the head tax to two florins 
a year and finance from the revenue thus raised not only the royal court, the 
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maintenance of the border fortresses, and the 1,000 horsemen of the royal ban- 
derium, but also a standing army of 8,000 cavalry,3®’ this clause was likewise 
left out of the final version of the decree, and in the spring of 1515 we do not 
hear about any new subsidy being levied. 

It must consequently have been with the ordinary troops maintained by the 
barons concerned, and out of the yield of the 20-denarii tax voted personally 
to the voevode, that the expedition in the late spring of 1515 was organized. 
Whether it was undertaken with royal consent is open to question,?® as is the 
goal of the expedition.3®° According to one near-contemporary source, it was 
intended merely as a preparatory attack to be followed by a general offensive, 
in the manner planned a year before.?”° At the end of April?” the voevode, 
Istvan Batori, the bans of Belgrade (Imre Torék and Mihaly Paksi), that of 
Sabac (Gaspar Paksi), and some of the southern lords such as the Jaksi¢ and the 
Szakolyi entered Ottoman territory “with a good number of troops,”?”2 and laid 
siege to the castle of Zmov, a fortification on the Avala mountain some two miles 
south of Belgrade that had been established as a kind of counter-stronghold 
to Belgrade by the Turks, and obstructed communications between there and 
Sabac.373 Having battered the walls of the castle for some days, the Hungar- 
ians tried to take it by assault, but failed. The meagre evidence we have seems 
to suggest that Szapolyai and his comrades feared no Ottoman counter-attack 
during the siege, and thus they were taken completely unawares by the appear- 
ance of Yahyapasaoglu Bali Bey at the head of a considerable army, recruited 
from all over Rumelia. The ensuing encounter ended with the rout of the Hun- 
garian army and the panic-driven flight of the commanders back to Belgrade. 
Among the leaders, only the Paksi brothers and a former deputy-voevode 
of Transylvania were killed, but a great number of their soldiers were taken 
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FIGURE 49 Coat-of-Arms of the Radak family from 1514, with the representation of Turkish 
and Hungarian soldiers. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL ARCHIVES, BUDAPEST. 


captive and then slaughtered, and the entire camp, including artillery and the 
rest of their equipment, abandoned to the victorious Ottomans (figure 49).3”4 


374 For the sources of the siege, see: “Memoria rerum’; Gyorgy Szerémi, Magyarorszdg rom- 
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What happened at Zmov is something of a mystery.37° As we know that it 
was in May that Ottoman forces occupied the castles of Bo¢ac and Kotor in 
Bosnia,>”6 the only possible solution is that Szapolyai thought the majority of 
the Turkish troops had left for the Bosnian campaign and consequently be- 
lieved he had nothing to fear from that side. Whatever the case, shortly after 
his return to Transylvania the voevode was engaged in defensive preparations 
against a forthcoming Ottoman invasion of the province.?”’ At the same time, 
Jajce came under increasing Turkish pressure,?’® while news arrived that 
Selim had made peace in the east and would consequently have no difficulty 
in turning against Hungary.?”9 Perhaps in reaction to these alarming rumours, 
a new subsidy was ordered to be levied, probably at the congregation held at 
Pozsony.?®° But nothing significant happened until the last days of summer, 
however, when the Ottomans were again reported to be making extensive 
preparations for an attack on Hungary.?*! Voevode Szapolyai feared a raid into 
Transylvania through Wallachia and King Wladislas 11, having once again or- 
dered the complete mobilization of all armed forces,38* ordered ban Beriszlé 
to transport provisions to Jajce and the surrounding castles, whose garrisons 
were about the give up their posts out of extreme poverty. The ban accordingly 
turned to the Slavonian churches and the nobility, asking them to help with 
supplies and troops.?°3 With a contingent of royal infantrymen also added to 
his forces, to be paid at his own costs,?*4 Beriszl6 crossed the Sava in the last 
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days of September, returning to his Slavonian estates late in October.3®> Appar- 
ently no clash with the Ottoman troops in Bosnia took place. 

Meanwhile, the battle of Chaldiran seems to have created illusions about 
the possibilities of a new crusade against the Ottomans. Although, initially, the 
alarming consequences of Selim’s victory in the east were correctly assessed,?°6 
soon “more reliable” news arrived about the reportedly heavy losses that the 
Ottoman army had suffered in the battle and which were said to make further 
expansion and a possible turn against Christian Europe impossible. Rumours 
circulated about the embarrassment of the sultan who, so it was said, had lost 
the most valuable part of his army as well as the horses and military equip- 
ment so abundantly at his disposal before; thus, an opportunity was offered 
to the Christians to reconquer at least Greece and Thrace, thereby practically 
driving the Turks back to Asia. These rumours may have been a dim reflec- 
tion of the janissaries’ refusal to comply with Selim’s order to spend the winter 
in Iran,387 but were evidently out of keeping with the real situation?8° and 
soon gave way to much more realistic views as the Ottoman offensive contin- 
ued in the coming years.3°° Nevertheless, Pope Leo x, probably building on 
initiatives forwarded to the west by Shah Ismail through the Hospitallers of 
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Rhodes,?9° approached the king of Poland with the idea of a crusade to be led 
by Sigismund himself, backed by naval operations launched by the maritime 
powers.39! 

Not surprisingly, King Sigismund of Poland rejected the role that the Pope 
intended him to assume, although he did, together with the ailing Wladislas 11, 
dispatch ambassadors to the major European states to admonish them to sus- 
pend internal conflict and turn against the infidel. At the end of 1515, however, 
talks over a prospective peace treaty with the Ottomans were already being 
conducted at Buda. Significantly, the initiative seems to have been taken by 
Selim, who was preparing for another eastern campaign in 1516 to forestall the 
practical realization of a Safavid-Mamluk military alliance39? and thus wanted 
to avoid the menace of a war on two fronts. Early in January an agreement 
was struck with the Ottoman ambassador, who left for home with the peace 
proposal.?93 Selim consented to the Hungarian offer but demanded that all 
those powers the Hungarian government wanted to be included in the treaty, 
ie. the emperor, the king of Poland, and Venice, should each send a separate 
ambassador to ratify the treaty within a year. Yet by the time the sultan’s pro- 
posal arrived at the Hungarian court the political situation had significantly 
changed at Buda. 

On 13 March 1516 Wladislas 11 died, leaving as his successor his only son, the 
ten-year-old Louis 11 (figure 50).3°4 On the eve of his death, he convoked a great- 
er royal council in order to deal with the perilous situation of Jajce and other 
border fortresses, but few decisions were taken on account of the king’s unex- 
pectedly quick passing.3°> Thereafter, the prelates and barons present at Buda 
summoned a diet for the feast of Saint George and ordered the mobilization of 
the army, that is, probably their own contigents, half of whom were to hurry im- 
mediately to defend the border fortresses. Moreover, they raised by themselves 
the money required to hire 400 foot-gunners, to be dispatched to Jajce.396 

Although the old king wanted Emperor Maximilian and King Sigismund 
of Poland (Louis’s uncle) to act as his son’s guardians during his minority, the 
Hungarian estates gathered for the diet late in April refused to respect Wladis- 
las’s will and appointed instead a regency council consisting of 12 prelates and 
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FIGURE 50 Portrait of King Louis 11. Unknown Netherlandish painter. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
BUDAPEST. 


barons and 16 noble councillors. The diet, moreover, took a number of highly 
important decisions concerning the financial and military organization of the 
country. First of all, the revenues, including those held in mortgage, were again 
to be concentrated in the hands of the treasurer, together with that part of 
the pecunia exercitualis that had previously been collected by the counties to 
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equip troops.?9” In practice, this measure would have meant the division of the 
Hungarian army into two major parts: the banderia, maintained by the prel- 
ates and barons from their part of the pecunia exercitualis, and the troops hired 
using the revenues flowing directly into the treasury.39° The immediate conse- 
quence was the removal of Ban Beriszl6 from his position as treasurer;?99 this 
was then conferred upon Bishop Laszl6 Szalkai of Vac, a man of peasant stock 
who was to die as Archbishop of Esztergom at Mohacs. 

Secondly, the system of captaincies with cross-border competences was 
suppressed. The military authority of the voevode of Transylvania was con- 
fined to inside the boundaries of the province he governed and he was only 
allowed to intervene with arms in Hungary proper “if summoned in case of 
necessity” (vocatus in caso de necessita). Similarly, Istvan Batori was confirmed 
in the ispanate of Temes, with the right to command the counties of Hungary, 
that is, probably that group of southern counties that had been subjected to 
the ispan of Temes’s authority under King Matthias.4°° Batori was also pre- 
vented from interfering in military affairs “outside the kingdom of Hungary” 
(extra Regnum Hongarie), i.e. in Transylvania and Croatia, where Péter Beriszl6é 
was eventually reinstated as ban. This reorganization of the military system 
was evidently prompted and justified by the quarrels and lack of cooperation 
that, as has been seen, had been a major feature of Hungarian military activity 
in the period between 1511 and 1515 and was apparently regarded as the chief 
cause of disasters such as the loss of Srebrenik and the defeat at Zrnov. Also 
at this time, or somewhat later, Ban Beriszlé was relieved, apparently at his 
own request, of the burden of having to care for Jajce, which was taken over 
once again by custodians appointed directly by the king.1°! Finally, a tax was 
voted, one florin (ducato uno) per tenant plot to be collected immediately and 
another florin to be paid in January 1517.70? 
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The accession of the young Louis 11 triggered internal political struggles be- 
tween various baronial factions on the one hand and the magnates and the 
nobility on the other. Indeed, the period between 1516 and 1526 is the very 
epitome of the supposed combination of weak Jagiellonian leadership and po- 
litical anarchy caused by a xenophobic nobility that had been awakened to its 
own strength by the disappearance of King Matthias’s iron-fisted government. 
It is in fact quite straightforward to conceive of this crucial decade as merely a 
series of chaotic diets held with the participation of thousands of shortsighted 
but fully-armed provincial nobles who, relishing their “newly-won authority,” 
formulated hundreds of articles, most of which were never formally ratified or 
were simply ignored.*°? Viewed from a different perspective, however, the ap- 
parently self-destructive domestic conflicts after 1516 were instead a reflection 
of the kingdom’s growing inability to cope with the Ottoman problem. Aware 
of the fatal weakness of the country in the face of constant military pressure 
and of the futility of hoping for external help, all the groups of the noble class- 
es wanted to find solutions to problems that were in reality impossible to solve. 

Noble discontent with the inconclusive handling of the Ottoman problem 
by the court and its leading politicians was not a new phenomenon, as has 
been seen with regard to the events of 1502. King Matthias had had to face 
the collective resistance of the political elite when his apparent neglect of 
the Ottoman threat was regarded as detrimental to the country’s welfare on 
at least two occasions, in 1471 and 1474. In the second case, moreover, in his 
absence a tax was voted on for the Turkish war instead of for his Bohemian 
campaign, and the collection entrusted to persons elected by the counties, a 
practice which became a recurrent feature after 1511.44 Nor were diets with 
significant noble attendance an innovation of the Jagiellonians; two of the five 
known assemblies to which Matthias summoned the nobility in full numbers 
instead of asking for elected representatives were held in 1471 and 1475.45 The 
growing political activity of the nobility was a natural process that had started 
long before 1490 but was given fresh impetus by the regular holding of diets 
and the accession of its richest members to the royal council. These elected as- 
sessors became the leaders of the county nobility, which they dominated 
through ties of service and through the comital levies that were established 
by the military reforms of 1498-1500. It is clear, however, that neither the 
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emergence of this new political force nor the various leagues and coalitions 
formed by the magnates amongst themselves to control the kingdom’s govern- 
ment would, in themselves, have caused the “increasing political paralysis’4©7 
of the years after 1516 if the challenge posed by the Ottomans had not loomed 
constantly over the country. It was not the supposed inability of a selfish politi- 
cal elite to govern the realm that caused the military collapse after 1520 but the 
intolerable fiscal and military pressure that was now constantly maintained by 
the Ottomans and which prevented the political reconstruction of the coun- 
try. Court intrigues, baronial leagues, noble dominance over the localities, and 
heated debates at elective assemblies were phenomena that characterized all 
contemporary European polities. In normal situations, none of them threat- 
ened those polities with fatal disintegration. 

A hitherto unfamiliar problem, and one that considerably hindered gov- 
ernment work, was that the child Louis was obviously unable to assert royal 
authority and channel conflicting political aspirations in a way that both his 
father and King Matthias had been in a position to do even in moments of 
crisis.4°° To put things rather simply, there were three major groups within the 
Hungarian political elite that were fighting for domination over Louis and his 
government, all of which had the publicly-declared aim of securing the welfare 
of both the king and his kingdom. The first, whose central figure was Janos 
Bornemissza, the castellan of Buda and Louis’s tutor, consisted of barons who 
had first come to prominence under Wladislas 11 (Bornemissza himself was 
born in a market town and rose to prominence through service starting in the 
time of King Matthias) and was supported by the rising star of the day, Bishop 
Szalkai. Their chief aim seems to have been to maintain political stability in 
Hungary by enforcing the last will of the late Wladislas 11 and thus investing 
both Emperor Maximilian and King Sigismund of Poland with extensive pow- 
ers to interfere in governmental affairs. With regard to the Ottoman problem, 
they advocated the maintenance of peace. In open hostility to Bornemissza, 
who monopolized access to the king, Voevode Szapolyai, the richest magnate 
of the kingdom, tried, with the help of various baronial leagues, to break the 
influence of the castellan of Buda and to reestablish his political dominance 
and popularity among the nobility, shaken by the double Habsburg-Jagiello 
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marriage treaty and by his defeat at Zrnov. What his views were about the 
policies to be pursued with regard to the Ottomans is difficult to tell, but his 
attack on Zmov may perhaps be taken as an indication that he was willing to 
seize the initiative himself even if the court hesitated. This certainly placed 
him close to the politically active part of the nobility, led by legal experts such 
as the famous Istvan Verbéci, author of the first written corpus of Hungarian 
customary law,#!° who urged for war with the Ottomans on the grounds that 
the country was being destroyed to a greater extent in times of truce than 
it was in open war.*!! Driven by the conviction that the prelates and barons 
around the king were squandering the resources of the country and diverting 
the yields of the increasingly burdensome taxes into their own coffers, they 
wanted to gain control of the finances and secure for themselves a constant 
influence in the royal council through their elected assessors. Their aspirations 
and reasoning were given some weight by the fact that those who governed the 
country in the name of Louis 11, namely the chancellors Bakéc and Szatmari 
and Palatine Perényi, were regarded as holding the chief responsibility for the 
poor military and financial performance of the country in the years between 
1511 and 1515. 

The problems they had to deal with did not lessen in seriousness. The sup- 
plies that had been dispatched to provision Jajce in March 1516 had been inter- 
cepted by the Turks and some of the troops of the escort killed, some captured. 
At the same time, rumours circulated that Selim, in the guise of continuing his 
war against the Shah, was in fact preparing for an offensive against Hungary and 
was beginning to concentrate his forces at Edirne “ready and prepared for the 
occupation of the realm” (of Hungary).*!” The Saxons of Transylvania were ac- 
cordingly instructed to enquire as to the whereabouts of the sultan and report 
his probable intentions to the court.*!3 This news, however, may equally have 
been spread by the Hungarian government to bolster international support, 
for the court of Buda was apparently aware that the sultan was still occupied 
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in the east.*!* Whatever the case, when an Ottoman envoy appeared at the diet 
of April 1516 offering peace with the same conditions as had been proposed by 
the late Wladislas 11,415 the Hungarian government temporized. Alongside the 
peacetime destruction of the country,*!® the chief argument against the truce 
was that no subsidy would be voted by the estates once the news that a treaty 
had been concluded became public knowledge.*!” More particularly, Ferenc 
Beriszl6 advised against concluding a truce on the grounds that the Ottomans 
would use it to fortify the castle of Bo¢ac, whereupon the provision of Jajce 
would become extremely difficult.4!8 The bey of Bosnia did indeed gather his 
troops in the region of Jajce in May, and the garrison was again reported to be 
starving.!9 In August, Turkish troops once more raided Croatia.4?° 

In order to get a clearer view of the situation in the Ottoman Empire and 
to understand the sultan’s intentions, a Hungarian envoy was sent to the Otto- 
man court with instructions to confer there with Barnabas Bélai, the ambas- 
sador still retained by Selim. The decision to conclude the truce or reject it 
was apparently made conditional on the kind of information this envoy would 
return with.4#! In the meantime, as the Habsburg-Valois competition in Italy 
was about to get bogged down in a temporary stalemate, Pope Leo x came for- 
ward with the idea of a pan-European offensive against the Ottomans and pro- 
claimed a universal peace, which was the necessary precondition to any such 
undertaking.4?2 However unrealistic such a plan may seem to have been with 
the benefit of hindsight, it is evident that contemporaries were eager to take 
the opportunity. As Ferenc Beriszl6 wrote to Emperor Maximilian in March 
1517, giving credit once again to unconfirmed rumours about the difficulties 
that the Ottomans were facing in the east, “it is time to stand up against these 
enemies of the Christian faith now.’4?3 Paradoxically, the determination to 
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deal the infidels a preventive blow with international assistance must have re- 
ceived further support when, in early May 1517, news of Selim’s victory over the 
Mamluks at the battle of Raydaniyya reached Buda. “This is good news for the 
Turk, and bad news for the Christians and the rest of the world,” commented 
the archbishop of Esztergom.*4 In July, rumours, based on spies’ reports, were 
circulating about the plans of Selim, “having conquered Syria and suppressed 
Mamluk rule in Egypt,’ to turn against Hungary; his officials in Europe were re- 
portedly making the necessary provisions for the forthcoming invasion.*”° The 
government of young Louis then sent envoys to the Pope, the emperor, and the 
king of Poland, asking for their advice on the issue of the proposed peace with 
the Ottomans.*6 

The plan that was elaborated in the wake of the Pope’s appeal for concerted 
action against the Ottomans picked up the old ideal of crusading warfare.*2” 
Based on an unrealistic assessment of Ottoman resources and military poten- 
tial, it calculated on numbers recruited from all over Europe that would have 
been impossible to mobilize even if complete political harmony had ruled over 
the continent. Three armies, each consisting of 60,000 soldiers, both cavalry 
and infantry, were to be equipped. The first, led by the emperor and the king 
of Poland, was to march by the traditional crusading route through Hungary 
down to Constantinople. The second, including the French, the Italians, the 
Swiss, and others, was to the start from Friuli and presumably march down 
the Adriatic coast. The third force was basically intended to be a naval army 
equipped by the sea powers, carrying siege artillery and provisions and capable 
of landing troops wherever and whenever needed by the other two armies. 
Constantinople was not meant to be the final destination of the allied Chris- 
tian army; Jerusalem, or even Alexandria, would have marked the endpoint 
of the expedition. The plan, which was based on a financial support scheme 
as ambitious as the military mobilization, was forwarded to Louis 11 and his 
council early in 1518.42° Then the sultan was already reported to be in Sme- 
derevo,*?? news which, although false, certainly lent the papal idea more cred- 
ibility than it deserved. 

Louis 11 assured the Pope of his support for both the planned expedition 
and the five-year-long general peace “although he was in no war against any 
Christian prince.” As an indication of his determination to fight the Turks, he 
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emphasized his readiness to tolerate further suffering caused to the confines of 
the country instead of making peace with the enemy under favourable condi- 
tions; accordingly, he promised to dismiss the Ottoman envoy with no truce 
agreed. As for the transit through his lands of foreign princes and troops, he 
wanted to be sure of their exact numbers and ask the permission of the estates, 
for “it is not his majesty’s habit to take decision in such urgent matters without 
the consent of the entire realm.” In terms of practical organization, the king 
proposed applying measures in accordance with the local conditions instead 
of simply imitating the imperial scheme; thus, he suggested that the planned 
muster of one man-at-arms from every 50 hearths should be modified in Hun- 
gary so that in certain regions heavily-armoured horsemen would be equipped 
at the ratio of one to 36 hearths whereas in the areas close to the Ottoman 
front lightly-armoured horsemen would be mobilized at the ratio of one to 
24 hearths. Louis 11 also proposed spreading the tax burden over his subjects 
differently, and especially sparing the high clergy from double taxation since 
they continuously held troops in arms from their ordinary revenues. He hoped 
to raise sufficient numbers of cavalry in Hungary and infantry in the lands of 
the Czech crown; what was lacking was field artillery and the necessary muni- 
tions. What artillery was located in the border fortresses was unsuited to an of- 
fensive campaign and, more importantly, not numerous enough to be divided 
between the castles and the field army. Accordingly, the Pope was asked to 
intercede with the emperor, reported “to abound in guns,” to give some of his 
artillery to the king of Hungary. Needless to say, Louis refused to share the com- 
mand of his own army, even if he was still too young to lead it in person.*9° 
The diet, convoked for the feast of Saint George in 1518, duly consented to 
the dismissal of the Ottoman envoys without an official truce.4#! This decision 
must have been painful to take, as the example of Lukacs Kutasi, deputy cap- 
tain of the Lower Parts, shows. Within days of his departure for the diet, and 
probably perfectly aware of his whereabouts, Turkish raiders descended on 
his market town in the county of Bacs and razed it to the ground.*? It seems, 
however, that the nobility were not convinced of the success of the planned 
great anti-Ottoman venture and wanted to take instant measures instead. They 
consequently refused to vote for the one-florin tax demanded by the king and 
left the assembly with the decision that a new diet would be held on 25 July at 
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Tolna.*3 Before leaving, they declared that any decrees consented to in their 
absence by the prelates and barons would not be valid. 

The assembly of Tolna, originally attended only by the county deputies but 
later joined by the king himself, aimed once again to remedy the miserable 
military and financial conditions of the country in the traditional way.494 The 
measures adopted were given additional impetus by the fact that, shortly be- 
fore the nobility met there, one of the last strongholds protecting Jajce, the 
castle of Jezero, had been occupied by the Ottomans,**5 while some of the gar- 
rison of Belgrade were defeated by Turkish troops and the castle was almost 
taken by the attackers.*9® Not surprisingly, the assembly was dominated by the 
desire to secure the defence of the two surviving Hungarian bastions in Bosnia, 
Jajce and Banjaluka, and to prepare the ground for the reconquest of those 
previously lost.43? Consequently, it was ordered that all the armed forces main- 
tained by the barons, prelates, and the counties should immediately march 
to the borders and those assigned to Slavonia assist the ban and Duke Lérinc 
Ujlaki, as well as the footmen conscripted by Cardinal Bakéc and Palatine Peré- 
nyi, to provision Jajce.*8® More importantly, all prelates, barons, and nobles — 
one-plot nobles included — were to assemble at Bacs at Michaelmas, ready to 
march against the Ottomans, although what the exact target of the expedition 
would be was not specified.499 All landowners, either church institutions or 
nobles with land in excess of a given number of tenant plots, were expected to 
take additional men-at-arms or lightly-armed horsemen to the army. The diet 
of Tolna voted a tax of 50 denarii (half a florin) per plot, the same amount of- 
fered by the prelates and barons in May. As so many times before, the decrees 
tried desperately to ensure that the money would be spent on the defence of 
the borders and not siphoned off by the tax collectors or used to repay old 
debts.*4° 

The desire of the estates to harness the kingdom’s full military potential 
in the most efficient way was in complete accordance with the proposals 
forwarded to Louis 11 by the emperor and the king of Poland in their capacity 
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as the young king’s protectors. Yet the court of Buda had no illusions any more 
about the situation and was convinced of the hopelessness of trying to rem- 
edy the problems without external help. They should consider, replied Louis to 
Maximilian and Sigismund: 


how much the power of the enemy has increased, and the extent to which 
this realm is exhausted by the continuous wars. Although the troops, 
which may and used to be mustered in the kingdom, are always kept in 
arms, and the custom (consuetudo) of maintaining them is almost never 
interrupted, the power of the enemy has reached such a high point and 
the matters of this realm, for the said reasons, have taken such an unfa- 
vourable turn that its forces are no longer enough even to repel those hos- 
tile incursions that continuously afflict diverse parts of the marches. And 
precisely because the enemy is devastating the marches of this realm, the 
number of tenants diminishes constantly, and so, consequently, does the 
number of soldiers who are equipped from the revenues of these same 
tenants. If, then, this realm is now at the point of not being able to effec- 
tively repel such partial incursions, what will happen if that lord of the 
Turks, having arranged things in Asia, turns all his might and rage against 
the realm of his majesty (i.e. Louis 11), to which he fully aspires?4+#! 


Despite serious reservations on the part of the governing elite, the planned ex- 
pedition against the Ottomans was officially proclaimed at Buda.**? The politi- 
cal conditions for such an offensive were the worst possible, however, even if 
some form of European cooperation was believed in. Alongside the conflict be- 
tween Voevode Szapolyai and his allies on the one side and Janos Bornemissza 
on the other, another open political war erupted between Cardinal Bakéc and 
the ban of Croatia, Péter Beriszlé, in which the former was also supported 
by Palatine Imre Perényi. There were two major reasons for the conflict. One 
was the anti-Venetian stance into which Beriszlé had been driven while ban 
of Croatia, which ran counter to the (financial) interests of the cardinal. Sec- 
ondly, and more importantly, Ban Beriszlé had tried to secure for himself the 
bishopric of Zagreb, the considerable estates of which would have represented 
a considerable addition to his dwindling resources in his constant kleinkrieg 
against the Turks.443 But that position was eventually granted to the cardinal’s 
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kinsman, Simon Erdédi. By the summer of 1518 the dispute between the two 
prelates had degenerated to the point that both parties were mobilizing, and 
Bakéc warned one of his nephews not to go to Slavonia because the ban “is a 
declared enemy of ours” (noster apertus est inimicus). Beriszlé once left Buda 
in fury under cover of night, and a session of the royal council scheduled for 
15 August had to be cancelled on account of the military preparations being 
made against each other by the cardinal, the palatine, and the ban.* 

In the late summer of 1518, the voevode of Wallachia informed the court of 
Buda that the sultan had left Istanbul at the head of a great army and was head- 
ing for the Romanian principality. To the question of the Venetian ambassador 
about the provisions the Hungarians were making to prevent the loss of Walla- 
chia, Chancellor Szalkai answered that envoys would shortly be dispatched to 
both Pope and the emperor, and otherwise the diet of Bacs would decide what 
to do. “But I do believe that the medicine will come late,’ he added laconically. 
Indeed, in Rome it was feared that at the planned diet at Bacs, where all would 
appear in arms, the threatening attitude of the noble masses would lead to 
events more horrifying than the peasant war had been. The other alternative, 
no less disheartening, was that the Hungarian government, if it did not receive 
instant help, would make peace with the Ottomans on whatever conditions 
were offered.445 

The diet of Bacs finally assembled, according to plan, in the presence of King 
Louis 11. Its decrees focussed on three major issues: the restitution of alienated 
royal resources, the reorganization of the finances, and the voting of an enor- 
mous tax to support the anti-Ottoman war in the coming years. Two treasurers 
were to be elected by the diet, with territories east and west of the Danube, 
whose activities would be strictly controlled by elected county agents; the 
chief task of the latter was to secure that all the money collected flowed into 
the hands of the treasurers. The salt chambers were ordered to be restored to 
the king and the distribution of salt centralized again; the mines and chambers 
of gold and silver, as well as various dues, mostly in Transylvania, and other 
royal castles and estates held in pledge, were also to be restored to royal con- 
trol, and all the revenue deriving from them spent on the maintenance of the 
royal court. In order to provide for the latter, clerics who contributed nothing 
towards the upkeep of the border castles were subjected to an income tax of a 
tenth of their annual revenue. To the thirtieth tax, levied on the export of cattle 
and horse, a new duty of 10 denarii was added, to be paid for every animal ex- 
ported. Finally, a tax of two florins per tenant plot was voted for two years, to 
be completed by the payment of another due of 120 denarii earmarked for the 
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redemption of royal property and the maintenance of the royal court.46 These 
taxes were reported to yield 1,500,000 florins over three years, to be completed 
by 300,000 from the emperor and 200,000 contributed by other princes.14” 

The diet of Bacs also saw the arrival of an Ottoman envoy, bringing a pro- 
posal to prolong the truce. The conditions were apparently the same as four 
years earlier. The events that followed were a perfect illustration of the plight 
of the Hungarian government, however. The official letter brought by the en- 
voy, drafted on 12 September at Edirne,**® was addressed to “Sigismund, King 
of Hungary,” probably a deliberate affront to Louis. Accordingly, it was ordered 
that a response should be written in the name of the king, enquiring about 
the cause of this “change of name” that could have been easily avoided if the 
Hungarian envoy in the sultan’s court had been consulted and declaring that 
an answer to the peace proposal would only be forthcoming once the error had 
been rectified. But the real reason for the hesitation, as explained later by the 
Hungarian envoys to Sigismund of Poland, was the fact that Louis and his gov- 
ernment had not yet made up their minds on the issue of war and peace. The 
dilemma remained the same: they were sure that the country was far too weak 
to make war alone yet they knew equally well that the conclusion of peace 
would not prevent the further erosion of the kingdom.*#9 

The doubts of the Hungarian court were apparently justified by two Turkish 
raids that took place at the same time as the assembly of Bacs. One detach- 
ment of raiders provocatively came within fifteen miles of the town of Bacs 
itself and clashed there with some Hungarian troops. Another, probably great- 
er, Ottoman force yet again invaded Croatia and ambushed the local army. 
More menacing than the defeat was the message brought to the Croats by the 
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Turkish raiders: if they submitted to Ottoman rule, they would have the op- 
portunity of continuing to live under their own rules and officials.*°° The offer 
seemed all the more concerning as the nobility of Slavonia sent news to Buda 
that it had actually been taken up by the Croatian counts.**! It was probably 
under the influence of such news that Ban Beriszl6 finally made peace with 
his enemies at court and was given 3,000 horsemen to protect Croatia and to 
help provision Jajce.*5? In order to pay them, the free royal towns were again 
demanded to contribute, as the collection of the subsidy voted at Bacs had not 
even begun.*53 

For 25 January 1519 a session of the royal council was proclaimed, the prin- 
cipal aim of which was to proceed with the restitution of royal property and 
the consequent repayment of royal debts.4°* It also had to make a decision 
regarding the Ottoman peace.*°> By the time it assembled one the chief pro- 
moters of the planned crusade, Emperor Maximilian, had died.*°* His passing 
and the ensuing struggle for the imperial throne excluded for the time being 
any major effort against the Ottomans in the form considered over the previous 
year. Yet the fact that King Louis 11 was also briefly — though unsuccessfully — 
put forward as a candidate in the competition for Holy Roman Emperor, a 
candidacy curiously advocated by the warlike leader of the nobility, Istvan 
Verbéci, was evidently connected to the Ottoman problem. However absurd 
Louis’s claim, based on his adoption by Maximilian in 1516, may seem now,*57 
it must have been seriously contemplated then. In fact, after so many futile 
attempts at gaining large-scale international aid for Hungary, securing for 
Louis 11 — himself a prince of the Empire as king of Bohemia — the imperial 
throne may have appeared the only way of giving him the decisive voice in 
European politics required to gather forces; after all, such had been the chief 
aim of King Matthias, too, in the later years of his reign.45* Another important 
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consequence of Maximilian’s death was that the councillors around the young 
king, led by Bornemissza, who previously had been required to proceed pru- 
dently because of the general hatred of the “Germans” that pervaded the Hun- 
garian nobility, now turned again to Sigismund of Poland, only surviving tutor 
of Louis, and asked him to intervene more actively in the government of the 
young king’s realm. Sigismund, however, his hands full with the affairs of his 
own kingdom, recommended prudence himself: as no help from the Pope or 
the Christian princes was to be hoped for in the near future, he advised the 
Hungarian government to make peace with the sultan.*5? 

This is what indeed happened in the last days of March. The decision was 
prompted by several factors. The most important seems to have been that en- 
voys arrived from Bohemia urging the king to come to his other realm, which 
was also in turmoil. After much prevarication, the Hungarian government 
promised that Louis would depart for Bohemia on 24 June 1519, “unless the lord 
Turk would come in person for an invasion of this realm, or send a major army 
there which would necesitate the king’s marching against it personally.’46° On 
the other hand, still no compromise could be achieved between those who 
were urging the continuation of preparations for an offensive against the 
Ottomans and those who preferred to make peace. While earlier in 1519 Ban 
Beriszl6 had managed once again to provision Jajce, in March news arrived 
of the sultan’s intention to invade Wallachia.*®! Such reports may in fact have 
been deliberately circulated by the Ottomans in order to finally pressure the 
Hungarian government into accepting the peace proposal. The sultan’s exten- 
sive naval operations*® indicated that the objectives of his conquests would 
not be in Hungary, so King Louis, while still not giving up hope of eventually 
winning international support, did as recommended by his uncle. 

The peace was to last for three years starting on 1 April 1519. The document, 
dated 28 March, and presumably drafted in two copies, one in Latin and an- 
other in Ottoman Turkish, enumerated carefully the territories and castles op- 
posite each other on the two sides of the border, and from which no damage 
was to be made to the detriment of those across the border. It also listed the 
Christian princes who were authorized to join the peace through ambassadors 
of their own within one year. The two Romanian principalities were likewise 
included in the agreement, but only on condition that they continued to pay 
their tribute to the Ottomans. No new castle was to be erected as long as the 
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peace was in force, but minor infringements were not to be treated as viola- 
tions of the agreement and had to be settled by juries jointly appointed by the 
two sides. The agreement became valid as soon as both the king and the sultan 
swore to it, each according to the requirements of their own religion.*® 

Louis 11 took the oath to observe the peace on 28 March.**4 The news of 
Selim’s solemn ratification of it arrived several months later, however, and until 
then the king refused to proclaim it publicly. Another reason for this secrecy 
may have been the rather unfavourable terms that Louis agreed to accept. 
Some thought that the sultan had promised to restore to him all those castles 
that had been occupied by the Ottomans since the death of Wladislas 11.465 In 
fact, no such clause was in the official document, and this false piece of infor- 
mation may have been deliberately circulated by the Buda court in order to 
calm public opinion. By the time Barnabas Bélai, the Hungarian ambassador 
who had been detained by the sultan for three years, finally returned in the late 
summer of 1519 with news of Selim’s ratification of the peace, it had become 
obvious that there would be no restitution of any castle to the Hungarians; 
indeed, the Ottomans demanded that raids carried out against Hungarian ter- 
ritories with less than 500 horsemen should not be taken as an infringement of 
the peace.*©® The logical conclusion, presumably shared by many, was that “it 
would consequently be better for those living close to the Turks to be in open 
war [with them].’*67 It may have been in an effort to counter the inevitable 
public indignation that, allegedly based on the report of Bélai, it was rumoured 
that the Ottomans had been defeated by the Safavids and that the sultan had 
lost all of Syria and Egypt, with the exception of Cairo.468 Nevertheless, upon 
receiving confirmation that the sultan had also sworn to the peace, the king or- 
dered his border captains and the nobility with lands bordering Ottoman ter- 
ritory to refrain from further raids and restore any booty they may have taken 
recently.169 

Some time before Bélai arrived at Buda, Ottoman troops set about reinforc- 
ing the recently-captured castle of Jezero, some twelve miles from Jajce. In the 
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court of Buda it was apparently feared that they would make an attempt on 
Jajce before the peace officially started, so both the barons and prelates whose 
troops were assigned to protect the castle and the county contingents were 
ordered to mobilize. Janos Paksi, one of the treasurers elected in accordance 
with the decree of the diet of Bacs, was appointed captain of the troops to mus- 
ter. The latter were to be financed from the yield of the one-florin tax that was 
being collected at the time.*”° Evidently in connection with the mobilization 
to provision Jajce, two bans were appointed again for the first time since the 
resignation of Péter Beriszl6.+7! 

It seems that, like the period following the peace of 1503, after August 1519 
relative calm returned to the Ottoman-Hungarian marches. Yet the extent to 
which it had by then become impossible to restore peaceful conditions there is 
indicated by the incident that led to the death of that outstanding figure of the 
1510s, Ban Péter Beriszld. He was staying in the Croatian castle of Otocac when, 
in the late spring of 1520, news reached him that a minor Turkish raiding party 
of some 800 horsemen - that is, probably of the size that the Ottomans regard- 
ed as still within the terms of the peace — invaded Croatia.*”? If one can believe 
Beriszld’s biographer,*”? after Petar Krusi¢ had attempted in vain to persuade 
the ban not to take up arms immediately, Beriszlo left in pursuit of the raiders 
with a handful of followers and, having gathered some infantry from Bihaé¢, 
engaged and routed the Turks. After his victory, the ban pursued the defeated 
enemy, but his horse stumbled, the straps of his saddle were torn, and he fell to 
the ground. Although he escaped the accident unharmed, the ban was eventu- 
ally killed by a band of returning Turks while he was engaged in repairing his 
saddle.*”4 His death was deeply regretted then and later, yet its circumstances, 
and the fact that it was anything but unavoidable and, indeed, out of all pro- 
portion to the result achieved, clearly show that rational calculations began to 
give way to uncontrollable emotions not only at the diets but also in the ranks 
of the military. Not surprisingly, after Beriszl6’s death, the Hungarian govern- 
ment was unable to find a suitable candidate to fill his vacant banship for a 
year and a half. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Collapse, 1521-1526 


1 The Third Siege of Belgrade, 1521 


Sultan Selim died in September 1520. The news of his death was received with 
a profound sense of relief in European courts. It was generally believed that, 
contrary to his late father, who had waged war obsessively, almost maniacally, 
the young Siileyman, reportedly as unwilling to go to war as his grandfather 
had been, would consequently aim to maintain peaceful relations with the 
Christian powers.! Paradoxically, while Selim had indeed led one campaign af- 
ter another, despite the fact that all of these were directed eastwards, against 
the Muslim enemies of the Ottoman Empire, fear of the dreadful Turks did not 
abate in Europe. This was the situation in Hungary as well, whose most clear- 
sighted politicians were perfectly aware that the available armed forces of the 
kingdom would not be able to resist successfully a full-scale Ottoman attack. 
Accordingly, the reports of the Venetian ambassador at Istanbul about the 
peaceful and just nature of the new sultan, the “mild lamb,’”? were welcomed 
with general joy in Hungary. Disillusionment was not late to come, however, 
and it was to be most dramatic in that land, as it bore the gravest consequences 
of the new developments unfolding in the Ottoman Empire (figure 51). 

The eastern wars of Selim, and especially the bloody reprisals directed 
against Muslim dissenters, met with increasing resistance within the Ottoman 
Empire.® The hardships of constant warfare exhausted the Anatolian military 
and undermined their fighting morale, while the Rumelian troops were long- 
ing for new areas to conquest instead of the border regions already exhausted 
by their constant raiding, and thus offering fewer booty. Although this general 
discontent did not develop into organized resistance while Selim was alive, 
his successor was forced to tackle the problem right from the moment of his 
accession to the throne.* Having healed the deepest wounds caused by the 
high-handed government of Selim, the young sultan, largely under pressure 
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FIGURE 51 A follower of Tiziano Vecellio: portrait of Sultan Siileyman. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
BUDAPEST. 


from the Rumelian military lobby yet enjoying the support of the majority of 
Ottoman public opinion as well, decided on an attack on Hungary, which was 
generally thought to be weaker than the eastern enemies of the empire and 
offered the prospect of much greater spoils of war.> The decision was taken 
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in November 1520, and soon thereafter the foreign envoys in Istanbul became 
aware that the Ottoman war machine was turning its full weight westwards. 
In accordance with Ottoman tradition, the death of Selim meant that the 
Ottoman-Hungarian peace, which had been concluded in March 1519, ex- 
pired.® While initially the Hungarian government started preparations for the 
inevitable renewal of the war,’ later on it apparently cherished the hope that 
the change of regime at Istanbul would not be smooth and that the troubles 
likely to emerge from internal power struggles would make it possible for the 
Hungarian government to organize at least a small offensive with the limited 
aim of retaking some of the border castles previously lost to the Ottomans.® 
Indeed, the diet originally convened for December 1520 was brought forward to 
19 November with the aim of making the necessary preparations.? King Louis 
had also summoned all the courtiers and court familiares to Buda. Yet what- 
ever possible action may have been contemplated by the king and his coun- 
cillors, the finances of the country were once again in a sorry state, despite 
the lack of major military operations in the preceding years. “Your lordship 
should know that we are lacking in money to the extent that we cannot ar- 
range even the tiniest affairs of his majesty,’ wrote the treasurer to one of the 
Slavonian familiares of the court.!° In the hope of gaining international sup- 
port, the diplomats sent from the court of King Louis 11 again made appeals 
in western capitals, primarily in those two traditional centres of anti-Ottoman 
warfare, Venice and Rome.!! The belligerent mood that pervaded the court 
of Buda was explained by the fact that, as frequently mentioned before, the 
southern regions of Hungary had been constantly devastated and gradually 
depopulated by the incessant Turkish raids even when the peace established 
by the successive truces was supposed to preclude mutual warfare, and that 
the maintenance of the system of border defence based on a long chain of 
castles consumed vast amounts of money. The danger that the country, sink- 
ing helplessly into complete economic and political chaos, would finally fall 
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into the Ottoman invaders’ hands without making any serious effort to defend 
itself became ever more threatening. It was thus in a mood of hostility fuelled 
by desperation that the Hungarian government received the Ottoman envoy 
Behram in December 1520. 

Although, at least according to one near-contemporary report,!* the Otto- 
man delegate in all probability proposed a prolongation of the truce with the 
same conditions as before,!# King Louis 11 and his court hesitated. The reason 
for this seemingly unwise behaviour seems to have been that the king and his 
advisors were hoping for a successful outcome to the revolt launched in Syria 
by Janberdi Ghazali.“ This hope, soon to be proved unfounded, also lay behind 
the dispatch of envoys to European courts with the task of asking for money 
and armed support for the anti-Ottoman campaign. Even if one accepts an 
honest desire to back the Hungarian war effort — which, in view of past experi- 
ence and the fact that the two major European powers, King Francis 1 of France 
and Emperor Charles v, went to war with each other in the spring of 1521,!6 
seems extremely unlikely — the organization of an extensive international 
coalition would have consumed much time. However, the Hungarian govern- 
ment did not wait until at least the prospects of its own diplomatic efforts to 
establish Christian military cooperation became known: early in January 1521 it 
ordered the arrest of the Ottoman envoy and locked him up. This was beyond 
any doubt a very serious diplomatic blunder, which, however, should probably 
be accounted for by the sense of impotence in the face of the constant military 
pressure so keenly felt at the court of Buda. It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that Selim had acted in the same undiplomatic way upon his own accession 
to the throne, taking the Hungarian envoy with him to his eastern wars in a 
state of honourable confinement. Yet whatever Louis 11 and his government 
may have had in mind, the imprisonment of the Ottoman envoy provided an 
excellent pretext for Siileyman’s attack. But it was evidently no more than that; 
as has been convincingly argued, the decision to move against the Hungar- 
ian kingdom had been taken before news of the arrest of Behram arrived at 
Istanbul. In view of this, it is extremely probable that the mission of Behram 
consisted of merely delaying Hungarian military preparations or, otherwise, to 
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provoke Hungarian rejection of another truce by proposing unacceptable con- 
ditions, such as the demand for annual tribute, which would have amounted 
to official recognition by the Buda court of Ottoman overlordship. In either 
case, it is safe to say that the Ottoman attack against Hungary was inevitable 
and was not a direct consequence of the unfriendly treatment that the sultan’s 
envoy received in the Hungarian capital.” 

The Hungarian government was under significant pressure to act from an- 
other quarter as well. The lords of Croatia, whose lands had been most ex- 
posed to Ottoman devastation, were once again urging financial and military 
assistance, and most of all for the appointment of a new ban to replace Péter 
Beriszl6, who, as mentioned earlier, had died in May 1520 in a minor skirmish 
with Turkish raiders. As both of these demands fell on deaf ears at the Buda 
court, in the early spring of 1521 they approached the sanjakbey of Bosnia, from 
whom they allegedly petitioned safe conduct for an envoy to be sent to the 
Sublime Porte.!® 

The precise aim of the Ottoman campaign at this time has been the focus 
of protracted debate. Since the sultan had to leave the Anatolian cavalry at 
home in order to hold Shah Ismail at bay,!9 it has been proposed that, despite 
the statement of Siileyman himself in his subsequent victory letter, according 
to which his original purpose had been to crush the Hungarian king, that is, to 
defeat him in battle, the strategic goals of the campaign may have been more 
modest.?° Yet the Ottoman sources reveal that the sultan did indeed want to 
lead his army deep inside Hungary, even if his intention to reach Buda cannot 
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be taken literally.2! It was the prudent counsel of his commanders that con- 
vinced the young and inexperienced Siileyman that a strike against the central 
parts of Hungary without first occupying the key fortresses still protecting the 
southern borders of the kingdom would be too risky. Opinions thereafter only 
diverged upon the question of which of the castles should be taken first: Bel- 
grade or Sabac? The solution, as shall be seen, was a compromise between the 
two opposing parties within the sultan’s council. 

Whatever the original plan may have been, the preparations for the cam- 
paign were impressive.”* As usual in the case of Ottoman military expeditions 
to the West, the concentration area for the troops was around Sofia. It was to 
there that the sultan’s brother-in-law, Ferhat Pasha, transported the necessary 
gunpowder, lead, and cannonballs on thousands of camels. By the most pru- 
dent estimation, the Ottoman artillery comprised some 300 cannons of various 
size and calibre.23 The food needed by the army was purchased at fixed prices 
and partly supplied by the Christian inhabitants of towns along the marching 
route. Stocks of supplies were piled up in advance. 40 galleys from the Black 
Sea made their way up the Danube while the bey of Bosnia was ordered to 
equip another flotilla to transport on the river Drina the timber needed to 
construct a bridge. The departure from Sofia was presumably postponed until 
the early summer in order to ensure there was abundant grazing for both the 
horses and pack-animals.?+ 

At the war council held on 18-19 June at Sofia, where the conflicting views 
of Ahmed Pasha, the beylerbey of Rumelia, who argued for an attack on Sabac 
on the one hand, and of the grand vezir Piri Mehmed, who preferred a siege of 


21 ~~ Fodor, The Unbearable Weight, 74. In Hungary, he was certainly believed to be aiming for 
Buda (cf. the letter of Louis 11 from 29 June “huc Budam venturum’): Wenzel, Sanuto, 111, 
216. See also DL 86095: “eo proposito, ut Nandoralbam obsideat et expugnet, ac tandem 
hic Budam veniat et totum regnum occupet.’ 

22 There are two detailed narratives about the siege of Belgrade and its preliminaries. One, 
in Hungarian, is the work of Lajos Kiss (“Nandorfehérvar bukasa [1521]”), which, although 
fairly old, is still indispensable. The other, written by Ferenc Szakaly in English (“Nandor- 
fehérvary, 1521”), is now the standard account. As both of them used most of the extant 
sources, both Hungarian and Ottoman, for their respective reconstructions, I have relied 
on them throughout my text, and therefore only give references where my reconstruction 
diverges from theirs or where I used sources they did not. 

23 Some of the guns were reported to have been taken from the Venetians following the oc- 
cupation of Lepanto, Modon, and Coron; see Balogh, “Velencei diplomatak,” xxxrx. 

24 See the report by the imperial envoy Hans Schneidpock from April 1524, cited by An- 
dras Kubinyi (“A mohacsi csata el6zményei,’ 170, n. 87): [The Turks] “quamprimum equi 
eorum herba ista estuali, ut consuetudo eorum est, refici possunt, expeditionem contra 
Hungaros facere tentabunt.’ A photocopy of the original is DF 258388/p. 35. Cf: Murphey, 
Ottoman Warfare, 20-21. 
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Belgrade, on the other, were debated, it was decided that the army would be 
divided. Consequently, from Nis, Anmed Pasha departed with the Rumelian 
troops for Sabac while Piri Pasha marched, at the head of mostly irregular units 
recruited from among the local troops and reinforced with hundreds of janis- 
saries, to blockade Belgrade, generally regarded as the southern gate of the 
Hungarian Kingdom. As for the sultan himself, he seems to have followed the 
same route as Ahmed: having left Nis on 27 June, he headed through Krusevac 
for Sabac at a more leisurely pace. 

As usual, the main thrust of the Ottoman army was accompanied by auxilia- 
ry operations at the far ends of the border, the aim of which was to split the de- 
fensive forces and keep the Hungarians guessing for as long as possible. Thus, 
raiding troops were dispatched towards Wallachia, while the Tatars received 
an order to take the to field in order to prevent Polish intervention. Simultane- 
ously, the bey of Bosnia was ordered to invade Slavonia and/or Croatia with his 
own forces and those of some neighbouring sanjaks.”6 

This strategy produced the desired effect, for the Hungarian government 
was forced to concentrate troops at different points of the long defensive line. 
By the first days of June the king and his court realized that the coming attack 
would not be one of the now-traditional raids but a full-scale campaign under 
the personal leadership of the sultan.?” As they were to learn some weeks later, 
the sultan came to the siege of Belgrade and Sabac with an army of such size 
as “had rarely been seen gathered for the siege of one single fortress before this 
day,” equipped with a great quantity of both ships and siege engines.2® News 
also arrived of the peace concluded with Shah Ismail, which meant that the 
Ottomans would not have to tackle the problem of a war on two fronts.29 On 
6 June the lord of Szalénak (today Burg Schlaining, in Austria) was ordered to 
send his troops to Kérés, in Slavonia, where the armed forces of other lords and 


25 The Ottomans’ movements can be reconstructed on the basis of Siileyman’s campaign 
diaries: Thury, Torok térténetirok, 282ff. Siileyman’s campaign diaries are also available 
in a German translation: see Anton C. Schaendingler, Die Feldzugstagebiicher des ersten 
und zweiten ungarischen Feldzugs Siileymans 1 (Vienna: Verlag des Verbandes der wissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaften Osterreichs, 1978). 

26 See the letter of Louis 11 to the doge of Venice: Wenzel, Sanuto, 111, 216-17. Cf. also Acta 
Tomiciana, V, 388. The Tatars, however, never started the planned campaign; see Dariusz 
Kolodziejczyk, The Crimean Khanate and Poland-Lithuania: International Diplomacy on 
the European Periphery (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2011), 59-60. 

27 [The sultan] “non per suas copias tantum sed etiam per se regnum hoc nostrum velle 
invadere.’ 

28 “in unius arcis obsidione raro ante hunc diem est visus” — Acta Tomiciana, V, 388. 

29 DL 86095: “inita pace cum Zophy.” On the background see Fodor, The Unbearable Weight, 
62-64. 
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counties in the region were also commanded to gather.?° The leader of these 
forces was to be the ban of Croatia and Slavonia; this was an impossibility, 
however, for no ban had been appointed since the death of Péter Beriszlé and 
none seems to have been appointed before September 1521. At the same time, 
the king sent the voevode of Transylvania back to his province as it was threat- 
ened by “another huge army,’ one which included the forcefully-mobilized 
troops of the voevode of Wallachia as well. Szapolyai accordingly ordered the 
mobilization of Transylvanian troops to the town of Szaszsebes, whence he 
also hurried.?! Louis 11 also dispatched “some thousand” gunners (péxidarit) 
to Transylvania, probably the total number then available. Thirdly, the pala- 
tine, Istvan Batori, who was also ispan of Temes and captain of the Lower Parts 
of the kingdom, was ordered to head for Szeged and collect his own troops 
there.32 Somewhat later, before the end of June, the king declared another 
point of military concentration, the town of Pataj (today Dunapataj), on the 
left bank of the Danube, to which he intended to march personally “without 
any delay.’38 

As usual, the chief problem confronting the Hungarian government was 
the acute lack of cash. Although King Louis 11 wanted to levy another subsidy 
the nobility refused to comply, arguing that in the past two years more than 
400,000 florins had been collected, which had gone into the purses of three 
or four people.** This statement referred to the decree of the diet held in 1518 
at Bacs, which ordered the payment of two florins per head over the next two 
years for the upkeep of the army.*> Those who purportedly expropriated the 
money were obviously the voevode of Transylvania, the captain of the Lower 
Parts, and the ban of Croatia, whose armed forces were to be paid out of the 
subsidy in 1498.¢ It seems, however, that the so-called pecunia exercitualis, that 
is, the part of the tax that was not directly paid into the royal treasury but could 
be retained by those who equipped troops themselves, either barons or coun- 
ties, was eventually levied.3’ The death of Cardinal Tamas Bakéc, archbishop 
of Esztergom, on 16 June 1521 thus occurred at the best possible moment. After 


30 DL 107946/p. 43. 

31 Neumann, Szapolyai csaldd oklevéltdra, nos. 538-39. 

32 DL 86095 (on the mission of Szapolyai and Batori). 

33 Ibid. (master of the court Janos Peté); DL 107946/pp. 44-45 (Vid Fladniczer). 

34  ASMo, Ambasciatori, b. 4/28, 17 (report of Giuliano Caprile, 29 July 1521). 

35 DRMH, 4, 234. 

36 Ibid. 100-02. 

37. Cf. the letter of Laszl6 Kanizsai’s reeve to his lord in July: “Item hic similiter coloni aliorum 
nobilium dicati sunt ad pecunias exercituales” — DL 25626. On 9 September the palatine 
was still urging the collection of the arrears: DL 82580. 
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the royal council had decided that, because of the imminent danger to the 
kingdom, the wealth of the late prelate should be put at the king’s disposal,38 
Louis II went personally to Esztergom to take stock of his assets. It was not only 
the ready money that Cardinal Bakéc had accumulated during his long and 
extremely successful career, amounting to 41,000 florins, that was practically 
confiscated by the king, but also his gold and silver tableware, precious jewel- 
lery, furniture, and carpets, all of which were quickly put on the market and 
converted to cash.39 As always in emergency situations, Louis 11 also turned to 
the royal towns for financial assistance, but apparently with considerably less 
success than in similar circumstances previously. From Bartfa he demanded 
600 florins, from Zélyom (today Zvolen, in Slovakia) 400, from K6rmécbanya 
as much as 3,000, but at the same time he left the town authorities with some 
room for bargaining in the very likely case that they would find the imposi- 
tion too burdensome.*° Indeed, Kérmécbanya bargained so successfully that 
the sum they eventually paid, after detaining the treasurer's delegate for some 
time, was, in the words of the king, “almost nothing when compared to the 
greatness of the present necessities.”"#! 

At the end of June, news arrived that the Ottoman army was heading for 
Smederevo. At the same time, rumours of a siege on the castle of Szorény like- 
wise reached Buda;*? it may have been the Ottoman forces dispatched to Wal- 
lachia that made an attempt on this border fortification, which, however, was 
only lost to the invaders three years later. On 3 July, the same time as in 1456, 
the first Ottoman troops arrived at Belgrade and began to make the necessary 
preparations for a siege. News of this was brought to the Hungarian capital 
within little more than two days. Five days later another, even more ominous 
report reached Buda: after a brief siege, Ahmed Pasha had taken the impor- 
tant castle of Sabac.*3 The castle, which in the winter of 1475-76 had been in- 
vested for almost two months by the army of Matthias, had fallen in a matter 
of days, seemingly upon the first assault.44 Moreover, after taking Sabac, the 
Ottomans tried to win over the population in the counties of Szerém and Bacs 


38 “id esse ex consilio maiestatis sue deliberatum, ut in tanto regni periculo peccuniis re- 
verendissimi quondam domini cardinalis Strigoniensis maiestas sua manus immitteret” 
— DF 283903. 

39 DF 264689; DF 237717; DF 238537. The king in Esztergom: DF 236567. 

40 DF 217980 (Bartfa); DF 268968 (Zolyom); DF 249834 (K6rmécbanya). 

41 “pre magnitudine presencium necessitatum nostrarum quasi nulla est” — DF 249936. 

42 DF 283903. 

43 “castrum nostrum Sabacz his diebus amisimus” — DF 268968. 

44 On this episode see Szakaly, “Nandorfehérvar, 1521,” 56. 
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with various promises, and their efforts did yield some results.*° If they had 
not before, upon receiving this news the Hungarian government must have 
become fully aware that the danger threatening the kingdom was something 
wholly different from what had almost become part of everyday life in the past 
few decades. 

The castle of Belgrade was controlled by two bans immediately subordinate 
to the king, who, however, despite the title they bore (banus Nandoralbensis), 
were no more than ordinary castellans, albeit obviously more respectable (and 
consequently recruited from the higher levels of noble society) than those of 
a simple seigneurial castle or a strategically less significant border fortress. 
Since the reforms of King Matthias, the castle had no hinterland of its own to 
provide the bans with an armed force easy to mobilize in case of danger. The 
castle was in a sense left in a vacuum between the two major sections of the 
defensive line, the captaincy of the Lower Parts and the banate of Croatia and 
Slavonia, which meant that in the event of a siege forces had to be dispatched 
to relieve the castle from a distance of several hundred kilometres. Moreover, 
as has been seen above, after 1498 the captaincy of the Lower Parts had also 
been deprived of its territorial (and independent tax) basis, and its captain 
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FIGURE 52 View of Belgrade from 1521. Copper engraving from Ortelius’s Chronologia, 
published in 1603 at Nurenberg. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, HISTORICAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
BUDAPEST. 


45 Acta Tomiciana, V, 389. On the flight of people north see Caprile’s report of 29 July 1521. 
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was thereafter entirely dependent for its financing on sources coming directly 
from the treasury. This was the main difference with regard to the two pre- 
vious Ottoman sieges of Belgrade, in 1440 and 1456, when the defenders, the 
Talléci brothers and Janos Hunyadi respectively, were in command of almost 
the entire border defence and could thus mobilize and employ considerable 
numbers of troops with a great deal of flexibility. 

A more acute problem was caused by the delicate situation in which the two 
bans in office, Ferenc Hédervari and Balint Torok, found themselves. Torék had 
inherited the banship from his father, Imre, to whom, and to Hédervari too, the 
treasury owed a large amount of money, as both of them had discharged the 
duties connected to the office at their own expense. This was nothing unusual, 
for the bans of Croatia and Slavonia likewise remained unpaid throughout the 
Jagiellonian period and were consequently forced to resort to various other 
means in order to be able to meet their military obligations. In May 1521, the 
royal council called on the two bans to hand over Belgrade castle, but both 
Hédervari and the Sulyok brothers, guardians of the young Balint Torok and at 
the same time also in charge of Sabac, were only willing to obey if their arrears 
were paid beforehand. Until then they even refused to let royal troops into the 
castles. Somewhat later, however, a compromise was apparently hammered 
out, for the bans departed for their respective posts with a number of footmen, 
whose wages had also been provided, but they were prevented from entering 
either Sabac or Belgrade by the Ottoman blockade, which had closed off access 
to both castles in the meantime.*® 

Nevertheless, it is extremely probable that, had it been provisioned with suf- 
ficient supplies of food, ammunition, and other necessary military equipment, 
the garrison, traditionally estimated at some 700 troops but almost certainly 
bigger,*” under the command of the two deputy bans (vicebani), Balazs Olah 
and Mihaly Moré, would have had a good chance of defending at least Belgrade 
if a sizeable relief force had been dispatched to their aid within a couple of 
weeks. But of all the factors needed for a successful resistance, only the qual- 
ity of the defenders themselves was readily available at the required level: the 
garrison of Belgrade was among the elite of the Hungarian forces and had 


46 Acta Tomiciana, V, 389. Our view of these events is considerably distorted by the post fes- 
ta accusations levelled against both Hédervari and the Sulyok brothers, who alone were 
blamed for the loss of the castles entrusted to them. See DRMH, 4, 252, and n. 519 on p. 253. 

47 In fact, the remarkably round figures given by the narrative sources (400, 600, 700, 900) 
for the size of the garrison all seem to be variations on the information offered by admin- 
istrative documents compiled for budgetary reasons (such as those from 151, analyzed 
by Andras Kubinyi), and consequently may reveal nothing about the real strength of the 
defenders. Cf. Kiss, “Nandorfehérvar bukasa,” 434. 
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distinguished themselves in warfare along the border over the past decades. 
The ranks of these warriors were swelled by the predominantly Serbian popu- 
lation of the town, whom past experince had taught not to hope for any good 
treatment at the hands of the Ottoman invaders. The Hungarian river flotilla, 
stationed in and around Belgrade, which had played such a remarkable, not to 
say decisive role in 1456, had in the meantime shrunk to a fraction of its former 
size and, moreover, was this time deprived of any external help. At least some 
of the cannons of Belgrade had been lost by Janos Szapolyai at the aborted 
siege of Zrnov and not replaced; according to contemporary reports, the castle 
lacked any large cannon. The defenders were likewise low on gunpowder and 
victuals. The fact that the two bans were not present in the castle itself caused 
no problem from a purely military perspective since both the elderly Hédervari 
and the young Térék lacked significant war experience; from another point of 
view, however, their desertion of the post they were expected to defend was a 
clear sign of moral failure (figure 52). 

In the early days of July, the Ottoman flotta, which had made its way up the 
Danube from the Black Sea, and the forces of Piri Pasha arrived at Belgrade 
almost simultaneously. On its way, the flotta, said to have consisted of 24 large 
galleys and some 200 other vessels, had passed in front of the great Hungar- 
ian fortress of Pét, whose defenders were prevented from opening fire on it 
by a lack of gunpowder.** Fortunately, as the grand vezir was deprived of any 
cannon, which had all remained at Sabac, he could make no headway against 
Belgrade before he managed to bring some heavy artillery from the castle of 
Smederevo. In the absence of a major Hungarian force of river vessels, the Ot- 
toman galleys had no difficulty in disembarking the troops they carried, and 
these immediately set about ravaging the environs of Zimony. It is evident that 
the Ottoman military leadership wanted to avoid the mishaps which befell the 
warriors of the Muslim faith who had marched on Belgrade twice previously, 
in 1440 and 1456. Thus, the grand vezir, apparently despite the sultan’s order to 
suspend the siege of Belgrade, commanded Khosrev Bey to reduce the castle 
of Zimony in order to prevent the Hungarians from attempting to relieve Bel- 
grade by using that stronghold as a basis both to disturb Ottoman communi- 
cation between Sabac and Belgrade and to secure a corridor to provision the 
latter castle from the north, as had been done in 1456. Zimony, defended by a 
small garrison of about 350 people, fell in a couple of days, which meant that 
Belgrade was completely encircled, making it impossible for the Hungarian 
government to transport men, equipment, or supplies into the castle without 


48 “qual [i-e. the Ottoman river fleet] mai seria passata, se’ nel castello fusse stato polvere da 
trare” — report of 29 July 1521. 
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first breaking through Ottoman lines. Although the sultan once again ordered 
Piri Mehmed to return to the main Ottoman army with his troops, the pasha 
refused to obey and kept his forces stationed around Belgrade. Eventually, his 
strategy carried the day, but only because the opposing plans of his rivals in the 
sultan’s camp around Sabac, apparently endorsed by Siileyman himself, were 
almost literally swept away by the sudden flooding of the river Sava. 

After the occupation of Sabac the sultan did not immediately hurry with 
the rest of the army to help the siege of Belgrade. Instead, having inspected the 
newly-conquered castle, he gave orders that a bridge should be constructed 
over the Sava “for the victorious army to cross into Hungary.’ At the head of 
both regular and irregular troops, Ahmed Pasha traversed the river undisturbed 
to secure the work from the opposite bank. But the erection of the bridge took 
more time than originally intended because the garrison of Szavaszentdeme- 
ter had managed to catch and sink the transport of timber that had been dis- 
patched from Zvornik to Sabac. The bridge was completed on 18 July but was 
immediately damaged by the flooding of the Sava, which had begun on the 
previous day, and was demolished by a huge wind-storm the following day. 
Siileyman did not command its reconstruction, however, for by then the bridge 
had apparently lost its strategic importance. 

In all likelihood, Siileyman took it for granted that the Hungarian govern- 
ment would try to relieve Belgrade. The traditional route for the Hungarian 
army towards the beleaguered castle ran along the right-hand bank of the 
Danube, and, indeed, it was this road that King Louis took when he left Buda 
in the second half of July. It would thus have been quite logical for the sul- 
tan’s military advisors to expect an encounter in the Szerémség, the region 
between the Danube and the Sava, to the west of Belgrade. Such a calcula- 
tion may have been further strenghtened by the fact that at least some of the 
Hungarian troops were ordered to gather at Eszék (today Osijek, in Croatia), 
the most important crossing-point over the Drava, under the direction of the 
bishop of Bosnia.*? The planned bridge over the Sava and the domination by 
Ottoman galleys of the Sava below Sabac and of the Danube downstream of 
Zimony*° would have made an Ottoman retreat safe even in an unfavourable 
outcome. Indeed, it is possible, although impossible to prove, that the sieges of 
both Sabac and Belgrade were intended merely to provoke the chief strategic 
aim of the Ottoman army, namely an engagement with the Hungarian army 


49 DF 282502 and DF 282503. The county levies of Baranya, Valkd, and Tolna, and the contin- 
gent of the chapter of Pécs. 

50 Cf. the report of 29 July, which says that the Turk “ha pigliato li passi dil Danubio et de la 
Drava et fattosi signor de l’'aqua.” 
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in a pitched battle. Otherwise, it would be difficult to account for the fact that 
the entire Ottoman army was sent across the Sava and only the food was trans- 
ported towards Belgrade along the right bank of the river, and it would also be 
difficult to explain why the sultan deferred his departure to Belgrade until 26 
July. Such a plan would, moreover, harmonize better with the sultan’s declara- 
tions in his victory letter and help understand the debates between the Otto- 
man leaders that resulted, among other things, in the order sent to Piri Pasha 
to stop the siege of Belgrade and return to the camp at Sabac.°! By the last week 
of July, however, the Ottoman leadership must have been aware that no serious 
Hungarian attempt would be made to relieve the castle in the near future, leav- 
ing the sultan with the only option of transferring his camp to Belgrade and 
besieging the place. Consequently, the siege only began in earnest on 1 August, 
after Siileyman had appeared there in person. 

King Louis 11 and his government still had not given up hope of obtaining 
assistance from abroad. New letters were dispatched to the Pope and to Ven- 
ice, and envoys were sent to the royal courts of France and England, as well as 
to Emperor Charles v. King Louis wanted to persuade Henry vil of England 
to act as mediator between Francis 1 and Charles. Queen Mary also intervened 
with her brothers, Charles and Ferdinand of Habsburg.®? As usual, such ap- 
peals for help fell on deaf ears; only the king’s uncle King Sigismund of Poland 
and his brother-in-law Archduke Ferdinand of Habsburg proved willing to of- 
fer military assistance. The former promised to send footmen to his nephew, 
while the latter also undertook to dispatch 3,000 infantry and some artillery 
and to mobilize the Inner Austrian estates to help the Hungarians if neces- 
sary.°> Meanwhile, the general mobilization of all troops was ordered** and, 
around the middle of July, Louis 11 himself departed from Buda,°> apparently 
determined to “either fight back the invaders or be crushed once and for all.”56 
Moreover, all barons and nobles were ordered to take a fifth of their peasants 
with them, and the king accordingly relieved the ban that had been put on 
the peasants’ bearing of arms in the wake of the rebellion of 1514. While this 
measure raised fears of new social unrest, the use to which these untrained 
peasant-soldiers could be put was far from clear.5” More dangerous than the 


51 Fodor, The Unbearable Weight, 74—75, with literature. 

52 Wenzel, Sanuto, 111, 227. 

53 ~~ Acta Tomiciana, V, 389, 392; Wenzel, Sanuto, III, 229. 

54 “Sua maesta ha fatto commandare a tutti li nobili et baroni che vadano in campo.” 

55 On18July he was in Tétény, close to Buda, where he stayed until the end of the month. 

56 “vel repellamus hostem, vel omnino reprimamus’ — DF 247180. 

57. Report of 29 July 1521. The author wrote that he did not know what the peasants would do 
“se non multitudinem e confusionem.” 
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resurgence of old conflicts was, however, the very slow pace at which the gath- 
ering of troops proceeded despite the apparently honest zeal of the king him- 
self, hindered as usual by the miserable state of the royal finances. 

On 18 July, Gyérgy Battyanyi, royal chamberlain, borrowed in the name of 
his royal master 1,180 florins from the Saxons of Transylvania.®* Yet less than 
two weeks later, when another envoy was sent to Transylvania with a simi- 
lar purpose, the treasurer was unable to cover his travel expenses “for lack of 
money.”°? As mentioned above, the king threatened the townspeople of K6r- 
mécbanya with loss of life, limb, and all their liberties unless they agreed to pay 
a considerable sum of money; simultaneously, and under the same threat, So- 
pron was ordered to pay 1,000 florins and Pozsony 1,500.69 On 1 August, a loan 
of 25,000 florins was contracted with the Saxon towns of Transylvania, while 
Margrave George of Brandenburg, another close relative and former guardian 
of the young king, put at the latter’s disposal his gold- and silverware.®! Kolozs- 
var (today Cluj-Napoca, in Romania) was asked to pay in advance part of its 
tax due for the coming year, and 2,000 florins were borrowed by the king from 
Ferenc Doci.®? These fragments, which are obviously no more than the tip of 
the iceberg, indicate clearly how difficult it was for the court of Buda to secure 
the financing of the planned campaign. It is, therefore, no surprise that in the 
second half of August the government of Louis 11 ultimately resorted to that 
long-forgotten means of raising money, the devaluation of the currency.® 

Despite the rumours that occasionally reached the Ottoman headquarters, **+ 
no Hungarian force was yet ready to oppose the invaders. While the nobility of 
Slavonia and Transylvania, or at least that part of it that had been effectively 
mobilized in the course of July, could not hurry to the aid of Belgrade,® and as 
the planned concentration at Pataj apparently never happened, only the forces 
under the command of Palatine Istvan Batori and his brother Andras could be 
expected to harass the Ottoman army. Contrary to what has long been held by 


58 DF 245792. 

59  “propter defectum pecuniarum’” — DF 246125. 

60 = _Hazi, Sopron szabad kirdlyi varos térténete, 1, 7, 21-22; see also DF 241215. 

61 DF 247179 and DF 288552. 

62  Jakab, Oklevéltar Kolozsvar térténete elsd kétetéhez, 356-57; DL 23571. 

63 Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 367; DL 23575. 

64 Thus, on 10 July, 15,000 Hungarian troops were reported to be preparing to attack the port 
of Sabac, whereas on 24 July important forces were said to have suddenly moved to the 
Szerémség: Thury, Torék térténetirok, 287 and 290. 

65 Although the bey of Bosnia had joined the sultan’s camp by 15 July (ibid. 288), this was not 
necessarily known in Slavonia; there is evidence that on 13 July fear of a coming Ottoman 
raid was still running high in Slavonia (“Nunc autem sumus hic in maxima fuga et timore, 
ignoramus quid consequitur ad finem” — DF 288100). 
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historians, the palatine did not celebrate his wedding at that time but went, in 
accordance with the king’s mandate, to Szeged and camped there.®® What forc- 
es he had at his disposal is impossible to tell; it is certainly indicative, however, 
that he made repeated attempts to secure reinforcements. Sometime before 27 
July he asked his brother to send him at least part of his troops; Andras Batori 
refused to comply, however, pointing out that he was marching in the opposite 
direction, eastwards along the river Maros, and wanted to cross it at Nagylak. 
As, the next day, he intended to go to Szentelt (today part of Mokrin, in Ser- 
bia), it appears that he was heading for Belgrade.’ The palatine, on the other 
hand, had gathered his troops at Zenta (today Senta, in Serbia), to the south 
of Szeged.®° In the last days of July, when it became clear that the entire Otto- 
man army had gathered in the region of Belgrade, Louis 11 finally ordered the 
voevode of Transylvania to lead his troops west and join forces with Batori. 

As mentioned previously, in the middle of July, King Louis left Buda and set 
up his headquarters at Tétény (today part of Budapest), where he awaited the 
arrival of further troops, both cavalry and infantry. His move was evidently no 
more than a symbolic gesture, as the forces that escorted him amounted to no 
more than a couple of hundred troops, all the available soldiers having already 
been sent south with the palatine.? Another area was also declared to be the 
gathering place of the baronial and other levies at Tolna, on the right bank of 
the Danube. The king himself intended to move along the road that passed 
through that market town, but he was still not sure where to concentrate the 
entire army eventually. The problem was that the Hungarian government, evi- 
dently aware of the somewhat contradictory movements of the invading army, 
still anticipated an Ottoman thrust into Hungary on one of the banks of the 
Danube.” Another difficulty, which was to emerge again five years later, was 
the lack of effective leadership. Louis 11, who had turned fifteen on 1 July, was 
evidently unqualified to assume practical command of the army once it had 
gathered. Among those captains with considerable military experience but 
who had not been discredited by the military failures of the past years, Bishop 
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Beriszlé had died and the enigmatic Pal Tomori, future archbishop of Kalocsa 
and commander of the Hungarian army at Mohacs, had retired to a Franciscan 
convent as he had become fed up with the numerous conflicts at the court.7! 
Voevode Szapolyai was in faraway Transylvania and was unable to leave from 
there before the beginning of September.” Palatine Batori was closest to the 
enemy lines but he, too, unaware of what the remaining parts of the slowly- 
increasing Hungarian army were about to do, refrained from assaulting the Ot- 
tomans with the troops he had. It should be stressed that no attack on such 
a scale had struck Hungary since 1456, and the border warfare and constant 
raiding that had been a dominant feature in the almost seven decades since 
the last siege of Belgrade had failed to produce captains with the skills neces- 
sary to conduct an army of the size that would have been needed to confront 
the sultan’s forces with any chance of success. In the context of the siege of 
Belgrade in 1521, this problem was not acute, as the Ottoman army had already 
left by the time the Hungarian troops finally united in large numbers in the 
autumn. Yet the disorganization that appears to have been the chief charac- 
teristic of the Hungarian mobilization and of the subsequent movement of 
troops’? clearly reflects the absence of a single commanding will with a strate- 
gic vision based on experience.“ 

As mentioned previously, from early July until the arrival of Sultan Siiley- 
man the siege of Belgrade’”> was conducted by the troops of Piri Pasha alone. 
Before the blockade of the castle was completed the Ottoman artillery could 
only bombard the walls from the landward side, where they were strongest. 
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of Beriszlé, it must have been his moral integrity and unwavering determination to take 
action that must have caused the more than average attention given to him by foreign 
observers. 
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After taking Zimony, however, such an attack also began from the water, but 
no serious damage seems to have been done. In order to increase the harm 
done to the walls, the Ottoman sappers dug mines, although these were neu- 
tralized by counter-mines constructed by the defenders. At the beginning, the 
garrison of Belgrade also succeeded in harassing the Turkish artillerymen with 
sorties; they cut down the gunners, destroyed the cannon, and even managed 
to put their hands on a huge siege-gun drawn by 30 horses. These successes 
increased the morale of the defenders and at the same time reminded the Ot- 
tomans of the two previously-aborted sieges of the same castle. The situation 
only changed drastically after Sultan Siileyman himself had joined the besieg- 
ers, along with the rest of the troops. 

Just two days after the sultan had arrived the besiegers attempted an assault 
through the breaches effected thus far, but this was repulsed by the defenders 
and the attackers apparently suffered heavy losses. Consequently, new artillery 
emplacements were arranged across the Sava and on the island of the Danube 
opposite the castle. Before these newly-positioned cannons could sufficiently 
prepare the ground, however, another assault was launched by the troops of 
Piri Pasha and Mustafa Pasha. This, apparently, failed because of a lack of co- 
ordination between the two groups of soldiers. Ottoman casualties were again 
considerable; even the janissary agha was hit by a bullet.”6 

It was in all probability the aborted assaults that drove the sultan to order 
the troops and artillery of Ahmed Pasha to join the siege of Belgrade. His can- 
non were likewise arranged in new emplacements on one of the islands oppo- 
site the castle. At the start of August the Ottoman army was arrayed into battle 
order around the beleaguered castle. The land side, which stretched from the 
Sava to the Danube, was shared by the troops of Mustafa Pasha and the grand 
vezir, Piri Pasha, with a large number of janissaries assigned to both. The third 
corps, under the leadership of Anmed Pasha, took up a position near Zimony; 
here, too, were located the headquarters of the sultan, who frequently visited 
the other camp as well. 

Probably on account of the heavy casualties suffered on 2 and 3 August, 
no new assault was ordered in the following days. The Ottoman artillery, now 
deployed in its full strength, continued to batter the walls, and succeeded in 
demolishing one of the towers on the waterfront. In order to facilitate com- 
munication between the two camps, the sultan ordered the construction of a 
pontoon bridge over the Sava above Belgrade; this was finished on 17 August. 
By 8 August, the artillery bombardment appeared to have caused sufficient 
damage in the walls of the town for a new assault to be launched. To the great 
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misfortune of the defenders, the water level of both the Danube and the Sava 
had by then decreased enough to make it possible for the Ottoman infantry, 
crossing the rivers by boat, to take up position along the bank. Thus, the as- 
sault could be made simultaneously from three sides, while the large number 
of breaches caused by the Turkish missiles in the walls prevented the defend- 
ers from covering all possible entrances to the town. The attacking janissar- 
ies first took the eastern and then the south-eastern gate, and rushed into the 
town, while Ottoman troops also entered through breaches in the wall along 
the Sava. The Serbian inhabitants burned their houses and fled towards the 
fortress, but Viceban Balazs Olah, fearing that the pursuing janissaries would 
also penetrate the citadel under the cover of the retreating Serbs, ordered that 
the drawbridge be pulled up before them. Ultimately, however, profiting from 
a brief pause in the Turkish advance, Olah did let the Serbs into the citadel, 
where he also concentrated his own troops. 

Having occupied the town of Belgrade, and after the fire had abated, the 
Ottomans redeployed their artillery within the walls and started to batter the 
already damaged walls of the citadel from close range. Some cannon were even 
installed in the tower of the Franciscan church, which was almost as high as 
the citadel itself. As the detachment sent out to reconnoitre under Jahja Pasha 
returned with the news that still no Hungarian forces had appeared on the 
horizon, the Ottoman military leadership decided to prepare the ground suf- 
ficiently before an assault on the citadel would be launched. Thus, alongside 
the continuous bombardment, tunnels were also dug beneath the strongest 
bastions, foremost of which was that known as the “Kéles-tower,’ and bring 
them down with mines. These constructions were apparently made by the 
workers of the neighbouring silver mines and directed by two renegade Chris- 
tian engineers. 

Until 16 August the Ottoman artillery shelled the walls of the citadel con- 
tinuously, and also tried to set fire to the wooden constructions therein. On 
u August, reinforcements arrived from Anatolia under the leadership of the 
silahdar agha, while the defenders still had no information about the relieving 
army. Despite their complete isolation, on 12 August Viceban Olah refused to 
give up the castle without further fighting, although he could, at least accord- 
ing to one report, choose between a great quantity of money if he complied 
and being tortured to death if he decided to resist. Allegedly, he replied that 
they had so many Turks to eat that they had plenty of time to wait for the king’s 
army.’” 
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On 14 August a new assault was decided on in the sultan’s war council. An 
attack on the citadel was bound to take its toll, however, and the Ottoman mili- 
tary leadership did not have exact intelligence about the number of defenders. 
But the next day a woman sneaked out of the castle and revealed to the grand 
vezir the weakness of the surviving garrison. As such, a general assault was 
launched on 16 August. Fortunately for the Christians, it then appeared that 
even the mighty Ottoman army had its weak spots caused by insufficient coor- 
dination and poor command. As, in the morning, news spread through the Ot- 
toman camp that the assault had been cancelled, some of the troops who had 
taken up their positions for the attack overnight dispersed, while the forces 
of Ahmed Pasha, who did storm the citadel, were left without support on the 
flanks and accordingly suffered huge casualties. They were driven back by the 
defenders and, when later the sultan wanted to order another attack, Ahmed 
Pasha had great trouble in re-gathering his disorganized troops. 

Although, on 17 August, fresh jannisary contingents arrived, the sultan com- 
manded no new assault. The reason for the pause seems to have been the news 
that Palatine Batori’s army had crossed into the Szerémség, which again raised 
the prospect of a battle. Piri Pasha himself was dispatched to the Ottoman flot- 
ta, stationed at Szalankemén. Until 26 August no effort was made to storm the 
citadel, though the gunners and sappers continued their work, bringing down 
several minor sections of the fortifications. Despite this break, the situation 
of the defenders deteriorated rapidly: they had only rotten millet to eat and, 
cut off from their water supplies, rainwater to drink. As they had no informa- 
tion whatsoever as to the whereabouts of the Hungarian army they tried to 
arrrange a ceasefire of some days, with the evident aim of gaining time. The 
Ottomans, understandably, turned down the offer, and on 26 August a new 
assault was attempted. No breakthrough was achieved, however, and several 
Ottoman captains were wounded during the fight. 

But the long siege, the lack of provisions, and the absence of any sign of a 
relief army had undermined the morale of at least some among the defenders. 
Before the assault on 26 August, a leading member of the garrison escaped from 
the castle and went over to the Ottomans. The identity of this traitor is disput- 
ed; whereas Ferenc Zay calls him Janos Morgai, the later charter of indictment 
issued against Ferenc Hédervari accused his deputy ban, Mihaly Moré. The evi- 
dence regarding Moré and Morgai comes from later narrative sources, and it is 
extremely probable that in the strained atmosphere after Belgrade, and due to 
the general demand for people to blame, Moré was simply used as a scapegoat. 
He may even be identical with the Janos Moré mentioned by Zay, and in that 
case he died defending the castle instead of betraying it. Anyway, at the time 
when the traitor, whoever he may have been, left the citadel, the Ottomans 
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were perfectly aware of the defenders’ hopeless situation, especially as there 
was still no evidence of any Hungarian relief army. 

At dawn on 27 August the mines that the Ottoman sappers had managed 
to place below the so-called Nebojsa tower exploded and destroyed the most 
important piece of fortification protecting the citadel on the side of the Sava. 
A new assault was immediately launched through the rubble of the collapsed 
bastion. Although the defenders were soon forced to withdraw, the appear- 
ance of the indefatigable Olah held up the janissaries for a moment. But the 
numerical superiority of the attackers could not be countered any more, and 
the survivors — reportedly only 72 — took shelter in the palace that had been 
constructed by Count Ulrich of Cilli in 1455, “on the occasion of a victory 
against the Turks.””8 According to the lively report of Zay, as they had run out 
of gunpowder and arrows, the defenders threw pieces of wood and salt cubes 
against the pursuing janissaries. Although the last two assaults led to horrible 
casualties in the ranks of the besiegers, it was evident that Olah’s surviving tiny 
troop, himself gravely wounded by an arrow shot, would not be able to resist 
any more. In a last, desperate effort to get information about the location of the 
expected army of relief, a “Turkish” renegade serving in the garrison was sent 
out, clad in Muslim garments, but he was immediately revealed by another 
refugee from within the castle, and, tortured and impaled, was erected as a 
gruesome spectacle for the surviving garrison. 

On 28 August Olah started negotiations with the sultan. Siileyman, who 
in the meantime had been informed that King Louis had still not left Buda,”? 
guaranteed the viceban that he and his men would be allowed to leave un- 
harmed. On the next day the sultan received the valiant captain of Belgrade, 
while the banner of the jannisary agha was erected on the wall to the sounds 
of music played by the Ottoman army band. In all appearances, the sultan kept 
his word: Olah and his companions were handed over to the bey of Smederevo 
with orders that he should send them to Bali Bey of Bosnia, who would then let 
them return to Hungarian territory. In a nice example of crossborder connec- 
tions already linking conquerors and conquered, the wounded Olah was cared 
for by a Hungarian renegade who was serving as one of the leading captains of 
the bey of Smederevo. Ironically, what happened thereafter also seems to have 
been a consequence of crossborder connections, but of a different character; 
according to the plausible hypothesis of Ferenc Szakaly, Olah and a handful 
of his men fell victim to the personal revenge of either Bali himself or one of 
his subordinates, a murder presumably rooted in years of mutual raiding and 
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destruction of each other’s territory. As for the surviving Serbian population of 
Belgrade, they were transported to Istanbul, according to the usual procedure 
applied by the Ottomans to conquered places. The castle itself was entrusted 
to the care of Bali Bey, with orders to reconstruct it. Siileyman himself, having 
listened to the Friday prayer that signalled his official occupation of Belgrade, 
broke up his camp on 18 September and departed for Istanbul. 

At the time of the fall of Belgrade, King Louis 11 was staying in his camp near 
Tolna. Just one day after Olah and his men had left the castle, Louis started to 
give away the confiscated estates of Ban Hédervari, who was regarded as chiefly 
responsible for the failure to provision Belgrade sufficiently.8° On 4 September 
Palatine Batori, informing the burghers of Kassa of the end of the siege, add- 
ed with a measure of optimism that “hopefully soon happier news would be 
brought to you,” as the king had already assembled a great number of merce- 
naries and was about to receive help from the other Christian princes; all the 
armed forces of the Hungarian realm were also gathering.®! For some time it 
was feared that the sultan, having taken Belgrade, would cross the Danube and 
try to engage the Hungarian army in a pitched battle.8? In the last days of Au- 
gust, Voevode Szapolyai was still organizing his forces in Transylvania®? while 
the Slavonian troops had mustered in the town of Monoszld (today Podravska 
Moslavina, in Croatia), in Slavonia, by the beginning of September.** Pala- 
tine Batori was at Pétervarad, desperately trying to raise money to prevent his 
troops from disbanding.®> On 13 September the voevode finally joined the king 
at Bata, whereupon Louis sent an order to Batori to leave his camp in order and 
hurry to Bata himself, there to discuss what to do.8® 

The mobilization, slow as it may have been, was taken seriously. Even be- 
fore the fall of Belgrade, a blood-stained sword was taken all round the realm; 
“this is the ultimate emergency measure, something that is rarely resorted to, 
and is not remembered to have been done in this realm in living memory.’®’ 
The abbot of Zalavar, although lame to the extent that he had to be carried in 
a litter by his servants, was nevertheless pressed by the local nobility to take 
to the field in person; he accordingly turned to the palatine for permission to 
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stay at home.®® Other prelates likewise had to ask for special exemptions on 
the grounds of their fragile state of health. Duke Lérinc Ujlaki was allowed to 
leave at home a handful of his familiares to protect his wife, but only on condi- 
tion that he would equip the same number of men-at-arms to replace them.®9 
Miklés Derencsényi, captain of Szepes, petitioned letters of safe conduct from 
the towns in northern Hungary for the free passage of presumably Polish mer- 
cenaries.2° While the enormous figures that circulated about the size of the 
armed forces were evidently a far cry from reality, it is evident that, by the end 
of September, huge numbers had been assembled around the king at Mohacs, 
and under the banners of the palatine and the voevode.*! 

The original plan, developed in August before the fall of Belgrade, was for 
Louis 11 to march along the right bank of the Danube®? while Batori marched 
on the left one from his camp at Pétervarad, so that the two forces would join 
each other and those of the voevode of Transylvania before trying to relieve 
Belgrade. Although, as in 1526, there were rumours about the deliberate refusal 
of Voevode Szapolyai to hurry to aid Belgrade, his failure to turn up in time was 
apparently caused by a threat posed to Transylvania by the considerable Otto- 
man forces in Wallachia.?? Moreover, in his province mobilization proceeded 
at the same slow speed as it did with the king. When Szapolyai did arrive, how- 
ever, without his troops, Belgrade had already been lost. Not surprisingly, the 
news was concealed for as long as possible lest the troops already assembled 
with the utmost difficulty disperse without any action being taken. A new area 
of concentration was decided on, around Ujlak, in accordance with the general 
demand that the Drava should finally be crossed.** 

By 19 September Louis had advanced to Mohacs, where an epidemic began 
to decimate the constantly-swelling ranks of his army. There emerged a dis- 
pute between the two captains of the army, Palatine Batori and Voevode 
Szapolyai, about who should be first in rank, whereupon the king appointed as 
commander-in-chief an octogenarian Czech captain who was carried on a cart 
but excelled in military matters.°° Yet by early October it became evident that no 
campaign would be mounted to retake Belgrade that year. “I see and recognize 
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no good in what the lords discuss, although they are in council every day, but 
can never decide anything,” wrote an eyewitness from the camp at Mohacs. “Al- 
most all the lords have already left, some southwards, others northwards, and 
they are at odds with each other, and it is feared that we will lose this realm.”°6 
Voevode Szapolyai had gone south to Ujlak, two days’ journey from Belgrade, 
with 3,000 cavalry and the the same number of foot,9” and Batori returned to 
his camp at Pétervarad, although his troops had dispersed in the meantime.%° 
The Czech mercenaries and German footmen had already departed for home, 
and the county levies, having spent their pay, followed suit. It seems that only 
the contingents of the barons and prelates went over to the new camp by Ujlak, 
but even these disbanded when Louis 11 also became incapacitated by illness. 
Those troops that stayed there, some 3,000 strong, were defeated and dispersed 
by the Ottoman forces that had been left back to protect the newly-conquered 
territories.°9 Eventually, from the town of Pécs, where he spent the whole of 
October, the king summoned a diet for 19 November at Buda, there to make the 
necessary arrangements for the defence of the realm. 


2 Preparing for the Deluge: After Belgrade, 1522-1525 


“Until the fall of Belgrade in 1521 (followed by Rhodes in 1522), the Ottomans 
remained a remote and somewhat academic concern for most of Europe [...]. 
Thereafter, the actual and potential military strength of the Ottoman empire 
became a lasting concern of the West.”!0° For Hungary, however, the third siege 
of Belgrade was not the beginning of “a lasting concern” but almost the end 
of it — the “beginning of the end,’ to use the apt expression of Ferenc Szakaly. 
The loss of this one, most important border fort was a huge blow to the Hun- 
garian government from all possible perspectives. From the military point 
of view, the most important of all, the losses of Belgrade and Sabac, and of 
Srebrenik and its satellite strongholds in 1512, meant that the whole central 
section of the outer defensive belt, established with so much effort by kings Si- 
gismund and Matthias, had been destroyed. Szérény at its eastern extremity, as 
well as and Jajce and Klis, in Bosnia and Croatia respectively, still survived, but 
they were now isolated bastions surrounded by enemy land, which made their 
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provisioning and defence extremely difficult. In a parallel development, those 
castles which had thus far formed a secondary defensive line, such as Futak, 
Titel, and Pétervarad, assumed increased importance, and the subsequent for- 
tification works, urgently needed to strengthen them sufficiently, consumed 
huge amounts of money. Secondly, the failure to relieve Belgrade definitively 
undermined whatever confidence had remained in European political circles 
about the Hungarian government’s ability to keep the situation under control 
in the face of constant military pressure. As the author of the letter written in 
the camp near Mohacs, cited above, put it, “already the foreigners are saying 
that we should be seriously afraid for this realm.”!°! Thirdly, on the level of do- 
mestic policy, it further poisoned the already virulent political strife between 
the various groupings within the social elite; this was manifested in scenes 
unheard of before, such as repeated changes in the office of palatine through 
deposition and stormy diets where the hostile emotions of the noble masses 
were given free rein. 

The diet of November 1521 responded to the crisis in the now traditional 
way. It again voted for a tax of one florin per head but extended its payment 
to landless peasants with a household of their own. A type of sales tax was 
also imposed on wine and beer either produced or bought by the tenants, and 
a moveable tax was levied on their animals. Craftsmen living in the towns 
were required to pay for their stalls and shops as well as paying the poll tax. 
Merchants were expected to contribute a twentieth of their stock, and parish 
priests and other unpossessioned members of the lower clergy had to offer a 
tenth of their valuables and ready money. More importantly, in view of the 
common danger, the diet made a bold attempt to breach the wall of noble im- 
munity by tapping into hitherto untaxed noble revenues. Regardless of their 
general exemption and of social and economic differences within their ranks, 
all magnates and nobles were ordered to pay as much as 50% of their annual 
income; even those who had “neither vineyards nor large fishponds, nor acorn- 
bearing woods,” but only the manual services of their tenants, were required 
to contribute “according to their own noble conscience.” Once again, the im- 
position was extended to the one-plot nobles, while those with no monetary 
income at all had to pay one florin per head in the manner of tenants. 

As in 1518, the collection of the tax as fully as possible was to be ensured by a 
whole series of measures, which were primarily intended to guarantee that the 
money would not be lost on its way to the treasury. The collection was carefully 
regulated, the monetary allowances of the participants (collectors and county 
authorities) drastically curbed, and the whole process was to be supervised 
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by two teams consisting of two barons and two noblemen, each working on 
one side of the Danube. Almost as important as the attack on noble privileges 
was the decision to abolish the military organization established in the 1490s. 
Alongside the troops maintained by the king himself and the border captains, 
only the contingents equipped by the prelates from the tithe revenues, with- 
out doubt the most useful part of the banderial system, were allowed to stand. 
Otherwise, all the money to be accrued from the tax would be used to set up 
a purely mercenary army, one in which the banderial lords would be allowed 
to participate with their contingents but they would likewise be financed from 
the common fund. In order to maximize the revenues, the diet also authorized 
the king to continue minting low-quality coins according to the decision taken 
before the siege of Belgrade, but only on condition that he would either ensure 
their circulation all over Central Europe (a clear impossibility) or guarantee 
to mint good coinage simultaneously and revert to that as soon as possible.!©? 

Like the equally ambitious scheme adopted in 1518, the fiscal prescriptions 
of November 1521 did not remain a dead letter. Although we have evidence 
of resistance to them,!°3 the surviving fiscal records prove that the tax yield 
was impressive, and the two captains appointed, Palatine Batori and Voevode 
Szapolyai, were allotted considerable sums to recruit soldiers.!°* Yet the col- 
lection process was as slow as ever, and most of the troops that mustered were 
distributed among the surviving border forts. As shall be seen, Szapolyai him- 
self intervened successfully in Wallachia twice in 1522, but the chief goal, the 
achievement of which was the basis of all the decrees of the November diet, 
namely the reconquest of Belgrade, was not even attempted, even though 
the sultan and most of his army spent the second half of the year besieging 
Rhodes. And when, in the spring of 1523, planning for the war restarted, the 
Hungarian government thought that a major offensive against the Ottomans, 
and an attack on Belgrade in particular, would be hopeless.!% 

In fact, the king and his councillors were realistic enough to see that, even 
if a purely mercenary army had been assembled, no serious action could be 
taken without substantial foreign help. Understandably, at first Louis wanted 
to settle the affairs of his other kingdom, Bohemia, where his presence was 
awaited ever more impatiently. His journey there was given additional impetus 
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by the fact that the Czech estates made their military help conditional upon 
the king’s prolonged sojourn in their country. Louis also wanted to negotiate 
with Archduke Ferdinand of Austria about the contribution of the Habsburg 
provinces to the Ottoman war. The departure of the king for Bohemia caused 
internal troubles in Hungary, however, as the local political elite insisted that 
their king stay with them in a time of military emergency. Eventually, Louis left 
for Bohemia at the end of February 1522, while ambassadors were sent to the 
Reichstag to be held at Nuremberg to persuade the German estates to give ef- 
fective assistance to Hungary.!°6 

During the diet of November, the banship of Croatia and Slavonia, vacant 
since the death of Péter Beriszlé, was at last filled. After several futile at- 
tempts!©” the office was conferred on a Croatian aristocrat, Ivan Karlovi¢c, who 
was promised 40,000 florins a year for 1,000 cavalry. Unfortunately, he had to 
content himself with a mere 1,200 florins at the time of his appointment.!08 
It was in fact high time that a person with wide connections in Croatia was 
put in charge of that province, or rather of what remained of it to defend; for, 
probably also during the diet, the captains of Skradin and Knin (and Ostrovica) 
also arrived in the Hungarian capital and resigned their posts. It was not the 
act itself that must have seemed menacing to Louis and his council but rather 
the justification of it. The captains declared themselves unwilling to defend 
the castles entrusted to them for fear that if these, completely unprovisioned, 
were lost to the Ottomans “without their fault,” they would nevertheless be 
accused of infidelity; it was clearly the fate of Hédervari that loomed large in 
their minds. 

Even before the departure of Louis 11 for Bohemia, alarming rumours of 
Ottoman military movements and widespread preparations for a new offen- 
sive against Hungary reached Buda.!9 A more urgent concern was caused by 
the upheavals that once again affected the neighbouring Romanian principal- 
ity of Wallachia. There, the succession to Voevode Basarab, who had died in 
September 1521, was far from smooth. Although his son, Theodosie, succeeded 
in securing the throne, he was soon removed from power by the bey of Silis- 
tra. Theodosie himself was taken to Nicopolis, while Mehmed Bey threatened 
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an invasion of southern Transylvania and an attack on Sz6rény and the sur- 
rounding forts. Alarmingly, the bey was reported to have offered the burghers 
of the Transylvanian towns, in a manner long familiar in Croatia, a guarantee 
of their freedom in return for tribute paid to the sultan. Voevode Szapolyai, 
who was immediately dispatched by the king to protect his province, warned 
the burghers not to bother with Mehmed’s proposals, reassuring them that the 
king would provide them with all the means necessary to defend themselves — 
a promise that must have sounded utterly unconvincing in the wake of the 
events of the previous year." 

Early in March, the Ottomans were reported to be making “unbelievable” 
preparations. One army, allegedly under the personal leadership of the sultan, 
was expected to invade Transylvania through Wallachia; another, a riverborne 
expedition, would set out on the Danube from the newly-conquered castle 
of Belgrade; while a third thrust would be directed against Slavonia.” At the 
same time, the newly-appointed ban of Croatia feared that the bey of Bosnia 
would besiege either Krupa or Biha¢; unsurprisingly, he turned for help to 
Archduke Ferdinand instead of the Hungarian royal council." The latter, on 
the other hand, ordered the bishop of Zagreb to provision Jajce with the troops 
he was obliged to maintain by virtue of his bishopric.! Interestingly, while 
Louis 11 reassured the town of Brassdé that he had spies everywhere and was 
thus supposedly well informed about Ottoman preparations, in the last days 
of May a general offensive against Hungary under the sultan’s leadership was 
still feared."4 

In the event, no Ottoman campaign led by Siileyman himself was mount- 
ed against Hungary in 1522, but even the limited military pressure exerted on 
the northern front led to the opening of new breaches. By the time Voevode 
Szapolyai arrived in Transylvania the castle of Orsova had been taken and Pét 
besieged. No doubt connected to these operations, Radu, the new voevode of 
Wallachia (Basarab’s son-in-law) had been expelled from his principality by 
Mehmed Bey and subsequently took shelter in Transylvania. Simultaneously, a 
raid was launched on Croatia. Under this mounting pressure, the political situ- 
ation began to deteriorate rapidly. The ban of Jajce, Petar Keglevic, resigned 
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his post, refusing to hold it under any conditions (nullo pacto); his successor, 
a nobleman from neighbouring Pozsega county, was appointed, according to 
Louis 11 himself, because “we could not find anyone else” (alium habere non 
potuimus). Palatine Batori, who had been appointed lieutenant for the period 
of the king’s absence, and Voevode Szapolyai were competing for the same 
limited pool of military manpower."5 Some thought, however, that they were 
simply not up to the job; Duke Lérinc Ujlaki complained to Archduchess Anne 
that the two captains did not defend the borders and kept few troops in arms. 

This was certainly true, but the reason for it was not negligence, as before 
the tax voted for in the previous November began to flow into the treasury 
the captains had had to finance their forces out of their own pockets. Conse- 
quently, it was only by early summer that Szapolyai had assembled enough 
troops to be able to intervene in Wallachia. Then, however, the Croatian castles 
of Knin and Skradin had already been lost to the Ottomans; in early June these 
then marched to besiege Bihaé, while another Ottoman army marched against 
Klis.“ The increasing erosion of the Croatian defences led to discord within 
the local political elite very much like that which had split the Hungarian po- 
litical classes. While the ban prepared to attack the Frankopans, who had taken 
the military equipment from the castle of Miklds Vojkfi, who was held respon- 
sible for the loss of Knin and Skradin, on grounds that the counts had no right 
to do that without a royal mandate, the Frankopans complained to the bishop 
of Zagreb that the ban persecuted them instead of fighting the Turks. In the 
meantime, Ivan Karlovic had turned to Palatine Batori for help, as the latter 
had promised to dispatch all available troops to relieve Klis. In the event, no 
help arrived, but Klis was successfully defended. 

The campaign of Voevode Szapolyai started in early July. In preparation for 
the main thrust, the expelled Radu had crossed the Carpathians in June, and 
Szapolyai only followed him when the Wallachian voevode secured a foothold 
back in his own principality. Around the middle of July, the united army of the 
two voevodes routed the bey of Silistra, who fled accross the Danube with the 
rest of his troops. Radu was restored to his throne, and Szapolyai was back in 
Transylvania by the end of July. No sooner had he returned to his principality, 
however, than Mehmed Bey invaded Wallachia again, defeated Radu in several 
minor encounters, and forced him to seek refuge once more in Transylvania. 
Soon thereafter pressure also started to mount on Croatia.”” Although late sum- 
mer seems to have passed without major hostilities there, in the first days of 
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September the bey of Bosnia invaded Croatia and Slavonia, wreaking havoc be- 
tween the rivers Sava and Kupa and going far into the county of Zagreb. Some 
of the local nobility, together with the troops of the bishop of Zagreb, marched 
against them, but are unlikely to have caused considerable losses. 

The campaign organized by voevodes Szapolyai and Radu to reconquer 
Wallachia started in the middle of October and lasted for a whole month. 
This time Palatine Batori also marched in person with some troops to defend 
the Szerémség. Mehmed Bey, who tried to block their way at the entrance of 
the Torcsvar pass, was defeated, whereupon the victorious army was divided: 
while Radu marched towards his capital, Szapolyai, with some 5,000 cavalry 
and 2,000 infantry, advanced south and tried to take the castle of Little Nicopo- 
lis (Turnu Magurele) in a surprise attack. The attempt failed, and the lack of 
artillery, which made a prolonged siege impossible, forced him to withdraw. 
His army arrived back in Transylvania on 12 November. 

Although the efforts of Szapolyai to reestablish (at least temporarily) Hun- 
garian overlordship over Wallachia have recently been assessed more posi- 
tively than before,!® it is evident that the Wallachian campaigns by no means 
compensated the loss of four important castles in 1522. The results seemed es- 
pecially meagre in view of the aims formulated in the aftermath of the loss of 
Belgrade and the fact that the bulk of the Ottoman army had been mobilized 
for the siege of Rhodes, and that the Hungarian troops only confronted the en- 
emy forces that had been left behind to defend the northern marches. Nor was 
the situation any more promising from an international perspective. The Vene- 
tians were already seeking a modus vivendi with the Ottomans and refused to 
help the beleaguered garrisons of the Croatian castles." Instead of the 20,000 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry demanded by the Hungarian government, the impe- 
rial estates offered, after much foot-dragging, only 3,000 infantry. The pretext 
for the refusal to give more was the political anarchy in Hungary and the anti- 
German sentiments that reportedly pervaded the Hungarian nobility, but the 
real reason was that the French war was taking all available resources.!?° De- 
spite the obvious successes that he had achieved during his stay in Bohemia, 
the situation of King Louis became increasingly difficult again, as it was now 
the Hungarian estates that demanded his return. “The Hungarians call us back, 
the Czechs refuse to allow it,” he complained to his uncle, Sigismund of Poland. 
“If we depart from here without having arranged all issues, we will lose both of 
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them. The Czechs by way of domestic sedition, the Hungarians by the external 
enemies, for in this case the Czechs will give us no help, whereas if they retain 
us here for longer than necessary, Hungary will be totally neglected.”!#! 

Louis originally promised to return to Hungary by the middle of February 
1523, when a diet was to be held, but later he postponed his departure, and 
the date of the planned assembly was accordingly modified to 24 April. On 24 
February only the greater royal council came together at Buda, and those pres- 
ent agreed, in the name of their absent peers as well, to send their contingents 
to the southern borders for three months.!”? At the time of the session in Buda, 
an Ottoman raiding party marched on Carinthia and some troops detached 
from the main army again invaded Slavonia, defeating the ban’s tiny contin- 
gent of 200 horsemen.'?3 By early March, the king had finally managed to talk 
the Bohemian estates into voting for a subsidy for the Ottoman war. They also 
promised to keep the peace with the Germans so that imperial troops could 
come to the Hungarians’ aid.!24 It was thus with a measure of confidence that 
Louis left Prague in the middle of March. 

Shortly before the departure of the king, Bali Bey, lord of Belgrade, had laid 
siege to Pétervarad. Archbishop Szatmari urged the two captains to concen- 
trate all available troops to relieve the castle and swiftly mobilized his own 
contingent. The news was immediately brought to Louis, together with reports 
about the sultan’s plans to conquer the rest of Hungary with all his forces “from 
Europe and Asia.” At the same time, the return of the king was again prompt- 
ed by internal troubles, ones which would destroy the realm “even if the Turk 
never comes.”!25 By early April, the voevode of Transylvania joined Louis 11 in 
Moravia, bringing confirmation of the capture of Rhodes. He already knew 
that Bali Bey, who had abandoned the siege of Pétervarad, was staying with his 
troops near Szalankemén, ready to mount new attacks. In the presence of the 
king’s mixed Hungarian-Bohemian council, Szapolyai officially resigned his 
captainship. It was a preventive step destined to stave off his deposition in the 
forthcoming diet, though he was left in office until the assembly.!*6 

In the following weeks, and until the opening of the diet, the flow of alarm- 
ing news towards Buda, and thence to the king, about Ottoman military prepa- 
rations was continuous.!2” These, however, frequently contradicted each other, 
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and their proper assessment caused a considerable headache. Reports about 
a forthcoming campaign led by Siileyman in person soon gave way to intelli- 
gence that seemed to confirm that, on account of the huge casualties sufferred 
at the siege of Rhodes, no major attack was to be expected in 1523. In view of 
the fact that similarly ambiguous news had preceded the disastrous Ottoman 
attack of 1521, it is understandable that the Hungarian government again feared 
the worst. The piece of information that circulated most persistently was that 
the troops of the border beys would attack even if the sultan remained absent. 
This was indeed substantiated by the increasing military activity of Bali from 
early March, the attempted siege of Pétervarad, and the minor raids launched 
on various sections of the border, which were evidently aimed at hindering the 
concentration of defensive forces. From April on, moreover, considerable re- 
inforcements were reported to have been sent to the northern front under the 
command of Ferhat Pasha, the sultan’s brother-in-law. The person of the latter, 
newly appointed captain of Belgrade, was a clear indication that more was to 
fear than the usual crossborder skirmishing. 

As expected, at the diet that finally convened in the first days of May, Ist- 
van Batori was removed not only from the office of palatine but also from the 
ispanate of Temes.!28 “Nothing similar has happened to any palatine in the past 
500 years,” commented the imperial ambassador.!?9 “He was hated by all the 
nobility and most of the lords.”!8° This may have been true, but the accusations 
levelled against him were absurd. The chief point was that as lieutenant he 
had collected 700,000 ducats from the subsidy and the ordinary royal revenues, 
which should have been spent on the defences of the southern borders, yet he 
had refused to keep more than 500 cavalry in arms. In addition, he was said to 
have been continually surrounded by Turkish spies and to have collaborated 
with the Ottomans.!*! Together with his brother Andras, he was also charged 
with having minted counterfeit money to the value of 300,000 florins. These 
charges clearly reflected both the indignation of the nobles, most of whom 
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had no idea how difficult it was to allocate money efficiently to all threatened 
points of the defensive line, and widespread discontent with the base-quality 
coins minted after 1521. Louis 11, who was clearly aware of the absurdity of the 
accusations, was nevertheless forced to comply, as the estates made their coop- 
eration with the king conditional upon the removal of Batori from his offices. 

The problem of coinage also concerned the diet, which, while ordering that 
better money should be minted, tried to ensure that the “new coins” (that is, 
the bad ones) should also be accepted everywhere, even for tax. The estates 
once again voted for a two-florin tax, probably for two years.!3? The accounts 
of the tax ordered in November 1521 were to be presented and examined, and 
the amount of money that had been collected established for each county. Evi- 
dently prompted by the failure to use the tax revenues efficiently in 1522 was 
the decision to revert to the system of military organization that had been in 
place up to 1521. Indeed, the rate at which horsemen were to be equipped by all 
lords and nobility was shifted to one to every ten plots, while the same north- 
ern counties as had been listed in 1518 were expected to send arquebusiers in- 
stead of horsemen. The contingents of prelates and barons were ordered to 
move south immediately and take up position mostly in the region of Temes.!83 

Upon receiving news of the arrival of Ferhat Pasha, Pal Tomori, now arch- 
bishop of Kalocsa, was dispatched to Pétervarad with some 1,000 troops, to 
which 2,000 armed boatmen were added; this number of soldiers could be fi- 
nanced from the treasury.!4 Simultaneously, Tomori became captain of the 
Lower Parts, from which the ispanate of Temes had recently been detached. 
The archbishop commanded the castles of Bacs and Pétervarad, which served 
as the centres from where he tried to protect the confines west of the river 
Tisza. Although, contrary to the opinion of some foreign observers, Tomori 
did not have considerable experience as a commander of major armies, his 
unpretentious way of life and courage earned him the esteem of the soldiers. 
Unlike Batori and Szapolyai, he was not implicated in the political struggles of 
the magnates for dominance in the royal court and had no personal ambitions 
to use up precious resources. Accordingly, he tried to put garrisons in all the 
surviving border forts and reorganized the service of the armed boatmen, who 
played such an important role prior to 1521. Although the financial resources 
allotted to him remained as limited as ever, he could at least be expected to 
spend all of them on defending the realm (figure 53). 

By the early summer it had become evident that the great campaign of 
reconquest, planned with such determination after the fall of Belgrade, would 
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FIGURE 53 Representation of armed boatman on the coat-of-arms of Istvan Brodarics, 1517. 
COPY. HUNGARIAN NATIONAL ARCHIVES, BUDAPEST. 


not take place in 1523 either. Nevertheless, despite advice to the contrary from 
King Sigismund of Poland, who had previously declined an offer to lead the ex- 
pedition personally,!%5 Louis 11 and his councillors refused to agree a truce with 
the Ottomans.!°6 Early in July, still hoping for the limited military help of the 
imperial estates, they were considering an autumn campaign with the limited 
strategic goal of reconstructing and provisioning Szalankemén so it could as- 
sume the role previously played by Belgrade. The army, some 15,000 strong and 
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consisting of Hungarian, German, Czech, and Moravian troops, would have 
been transported south by ships on the Danube.!8” German military assistance 
did not materialize, however, in the absence of which even the fallback plan 
centred on Szalankemén had to be dropped. The pace of events was once more 
to be dictated by the Ottomans. 

The Ottoman attack probably did not start earlier on account of the epi- 
demic that had ravaged the region and prevented Ferhat Pasha from taking 
up his new post at Belgrade. In the event, the army commanded by Ferhat and 
Bali departed its camp by the Sava on 4 or 5 August 1523. According to the most 
probable hypothesis, the aim of the campaign was to secure the road that led 
south of the Fruska Gora mountain through the fertile region of the Szerém- 
ség.138 In possession of the insufficiently fortified and even less sufficiently 
protected Hungarian castles on the right bank of the Danube, upstream from 
Futak and Pétervarad, the Ottomans could have blocked the most important 
supply line of the remaining Danubian border forts and then turned against 
the latter, which still obstructed the shortest and most convenient route into 
the heart of Hungary. 

Having left troops behind to protect his ships, Ferhat Pasha divided his 
army into three columns. A report of light guns in the Ottoman train can be 
taken as another indication that they indeed planned to besiege minor strong- 
holds. There is another, albeit unsubstantiated reference in the literature to 
a riverborne attack against Pétervarad, parallel to operations on land; such a 
diversionary attack, designed to hamper the concentration of enemy troops, 
would have been a normal feature of Ottoman warfare. It would also account 
for the fact that Tomori did not leave his post at Pétervarad, an absence later 
explained by his being ill at the time of the raid. 

Yet it is evident that, probably in part because of the delay caused by the 
disease that ravaged the Ottoman side, the attack did not come unexpected- 
ly; thus, the Hungarian defensive forces had some time to rally. The bulk of 
the army consisted of the merceneries Tomori himself had taken from Buda 
as well as of the garrisons of some neighbouring castles and the troops of a 
number of the barons and counties in the region. Among the barons, Jakab 
Banfi, a major landowner in the area directly threatened, is known to have 
participated personally, while the elderly Duke Lérinc Ujlaki, whose castles of 
Marét (today Morovié, in Serbia) and Ujlak may have been targeted by the Ot- 
tomans, sent his troops but did not go in person. Some of those who took part 
in the battle were probably attached to the Batori family. One was Imre Nagy 
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(of Varjad), Istvan Batori’s castellan of Cserég in 152399 and his deputy pala- 
tine in 1526; he later travelled to Buda with the Turkish captives and some of 
the booty. Whereas, in this case, the connection is clear, for the Lorant of Inke 
brothers, and Istvan Bardi, who were based in Somogy county, this can only 
be surmised. The troops of the archbishop of Esztergom also mustered, 
as did part of the armed boatmen reorganized by Tomori, perhaps those who 
had not yet been furnished with boats. All in all, the overall number of Hungar- 
ian forces assembled was certainly not in excess of 4,000, meaning they were 
greatly outnumbered by the Ottomans. Who was in overall command is dif- 
ficult to tell; Tomori himself was reportedly ill, and could not leave Pétervarad 
anyway. One of our sources narrates that he was represented in the subsequent 
fighting by the obscure Istvan Bardi, who was later one of those who took the 
captured Ottomans to Buda. Whether he was indeed the captain general of all 
Hungarian forces is open to doubt, however. 

Unfortunately, reconstructing the military events that took place around 
Szavaszentdemeter in the first week of August is impeded by several factors, 
the most important being the contradictions in the few surviving sources.4? 
According to one contemporary, apparently credible version of events, the Ot- 
toman army, some 15,000 strong, led by Ferhat (“a man of great renown and 
authority”) and Bali Bey (“by whose counsel Belgrade had been captured”), 
crossed the Sava in the first days of August and, having left troops to guard the 
bridge over the river, set about plundering the Szerémség. Receiving notice 
of the raid, Tomori dispatched Bardi to seize and demolish the bridge. Having 
accomplished this mission, Bardi than awaited the returning Ottomans who, 
thinking that their passage across the Sava would be unhindered, returned 
in three separate columns, each some 5,000 strong, loaded with booty. On 6 
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August, the Hungarians attacked the unsuspecting Turks and dispersed the 
first two columns relatively easily while their servants, concealed behind a hill, 
made such a noise that the raiders feared a side attack. The third column, how- 
ever, which lagged considerably behind the other two, surprised the Hungar- 
ians when the latter, having broken their battle order, were already preparing 
to leave the field. The fight here was much fiercer than in the previous two en- 
counters, and while most of the Turks were either cut down or driven into the 
Sava, the most serious Hungarian casualties were also suffered then. In view of 
the fact that the sources refer to several sites where fighting occurred within a 
triangle marked by Szavaszentdemeter, Nagyolaszi (Mandelos, in Serbia), and 
Rednek (Vrdnik, in Serbia), it is even possible that the third encounter, unlike 
the first two, took place on 7 August. 

The only problem with this reconstruction is the very short time that passed 
between the departure of the Ottoman army on 4 or 5 August and its defeat on 
6 (or 7): considerable booty could not have been gathered in a day or two and, 
moreover, no castle, however undefended or unprovisioned, could be taken. 
Either the Turks had left for the raid much earlier, in the last days of July, or 
they turned back for some reason, which may have been the Hungarian occu- 
pation of the bridge, but in the latter case no surprise attack would have been 
possible. The key to solving the problem may be offered by the report of the 
Venetian ambassador, who wrote that the peasants in the Szerémség, fearing 
for the destruction of their vines, “the only thing they could live off” (che era 
tutto il suo nutrimento), attacked the Ottomans, and it was in the middle of the 
mélée that the latter were surprised by the regular Hungarian troops.“ This 
unexpected fighting forced the other two Turkish columns to return, which 
were then defeated in the way described in the other report. Yet however things 
may have happened, it is beyond doubt that Ottoman losses were unusually 
heavy. Although contemporary reports usually exaggerated, they all agree that 
most of the Turks who were not killed on the battlefield were drowned in the 
Sava; some said that only 2,000 managed to return to Ottoman territory. As for 
the leaders, while it was not known what had happened to Ferhat Pasha, Bali 
Bey, who suffered two wounds, was seen to have escaped with a handful of his 
soldiers. In the event, Ferhat also survived the battle, but his fate proves that 
the defeat was regarded in Istanbul very much as a consequence of his fail- 
ure as a commander. It is indeed very probable that the pasha, who had never 
previously participated in the kind of border warfare of which Bali Bey was 
already an expert, had refused to follow the counsel of his more experienced 
fellow-captain. Whatever the case, the serious losses suffered in the Szerémség 
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certainly played a large role in the sultan’s order to execute Ferhat after his 
return to Istanbul despite the fact that he was Siileyman’s brother-in-law. 

Hungarian casualties, while numerically far fewer, were no less serious in 
relative terms. The most reliable sources put the number of dead at some 700, 
which may seem small but, given the fact that most of them belonged to the 
elite of the border troops, with most experience in fighting the Turks, replacing 
them presented the Hungarian government with a challenge. At least, such is 
suggested by a letter penned at the Buda court shortly after the victory, whose 
author wrote about the great losses suffered by the victorious Hungarians.!45 
While Louis 11 and his government had problems in filling such apparently 
minor gaps within the ranks of the border troops, as early as September 1523 
the Ottomans were ready to enter the Szerémség for the vine-harvest with an 
army comparable in size to the one defeated a month before. This, indeed, 
seems a perfect illustration of the huge gap that had emerged between the two 
opposing sides in terms of the available options for action by the early years 
of the 1520s. 

In the late autumn of 1523, King Louis 11 and his brother-in-law, Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, held a summit at Wiener Neustadt in the presence of 
their consorts, high-ranking diplomats from the Holy See and Poland, and a 
great number of their leading councillors.!46 The main topic for discussion was 
obviously the Ottoman threat, and a common campaign to be organized to 
reconquer Belgrade; for, as the Hungarian chancellor, Bishop Szalkai put it, “as 
long as Belgrade is in the hands of the Turk, the realms and domains of our 
princes will never be safe and secure.”!*” The Polish ambassador warned the 
Hungarians not to put too much hope in foreign help and not to provoke the 
Ottomans, against whom “even several realms would have trouble defending 
themselves.” He ominously reminded the young king of Hungary of the fate of 
his predecessor Wladislas I on the plain of Varna — “not to terrify but to serve as 
an example.”!*8 Louis nevertheless proposed mustering 60,000 soldiers from all 
his realms, that is, Hungary and the lands of the Czech crown, and 100 pieces of 
artillery. For his part, Archduke Ferdinand promised to mobilize 8,000 infantry, 
1,000 men-at-arms and the same number of light cavalry, but only on condition 
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that, if the number of troops offered by Louis failed to turn up in time, the lat- 
ter would have to indemnify his brother-in-law. 

Ferdinand also stipulated a number of other preconditions for the expedi- 
tion, which foreshadowed the ultimate failure of the whole plan. On the one 
hand, he demanded that the money circulating in Hungary should be of suf- 
ficiently good quality for his soldiers “not to suffer any damage”; on the other, 
he expected the Hungarians to put things in order in Croatia and provision 
the castles there, so that Ferdinand’s neighbouring provinces would not be in 
danger of an Ottoman invasion while his troops were fighting far from home. 
The Hungarians, while disappointed at the small number of soldiers offered by 
the archduke, suggested that the troops muster late in March — an impossibly 
early date in the view of past experience — in the region between the Sava and 
Szalankemén, where their provision would be greatly facilitated by the rivers 
that feed into the Danube.9 The talks ended with Ferdinand declaring his 
inability to promise more on account of the Italian and Swiss wars, and a now 
routine piece of advice to his royal cousin to dispatch ambassadors anew to 
the forthcoming Reichstag at Nuremberg, there to petition for help against the 
Ottomans. 

King Louis and his government nevertheless tried to comply with Ferdi- 
nand’s demands. The prelates and barons offered to furnish silver funds to be 
minted into coins, and the royal towns were also required to contribute a vary- 
ing number of marks of silver.5° Reform of the coinage was a difficult prob- 
lem; that of Croatia proved an unsolvable one. It was impossible to defend 
and provision the Croatian castles without the cooperation of Slavonia, yet, 
as mentioned previously, the local nobility had repeatedly refused to take up 
arms to protect the area south of the Kupa. In January 1524, evidently in re- 
sponse to the talks at Wiener Neustadt, King Louis appointed a second ban 
of Croatia and Slavonia alongside Ivan Karlovi¢,!>! who had previously tried 
in vain to secure for himself the castles of Margrave George of Brandenburg in 
the county of Varasd, thereby gaining a foothold in Slavonia.>? The new ban, 
Janos Tahi, was a man of common noble stock who governed the still consider- 
able Slavonian estates of the priory of Vrana in the name of the titular prior. 
But the Slavonian nobility refused to recognize him as ban, probably because 
he had been instructed by the royal council to force them to take part in the 
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defence of Croatia to a greater degree than before.!%? In the event, King Louis 
proved unable, despite repeated attempts, to achieve the recognition of Tahi as 
ban, even after he had removed Count Ivan from office and replaced him with 
a man of considerable vested interest in Slavonia, his childhood companion 
Ferenc Battyanyi. In the meantime, the Ottomans took the count’s castle of 
Ostrovica and laid siege to Klis in February 1524.14 

The summit at Wiener Neustadt had been attended by representatives of 
the papacy in the form of the legate Tommaso de Vio (Cajetan) and the nuncio 
Antonio da Burgio. They had arrived in the company of 50,000 gold florins, 
destined to be spent on the planned anti-Ottoman campaign. The legate, how- 
ever, came forward with the — no doubt highly reasonable — plan that a com- 
mon treasury should be established, into which would flow not only the papal 
subsidy but also the tax to be levied in Hungary, and the money thus collected 
then released upon the consent of a committee consisting of a number of Hun- 
garian lords and the legate himself!55 Obviously, King Louis and his council, 
still residing at Pozsony, rejected the proposal with reference to the urgency 
of the issue. Indeed, in the last week of January it was decided that a general 
mobilization would be ordered; all the lords and nobility were expected to take 
up arms personally, one man-at-arms (miles strenuus) was to be equipped from 
each group of ten tenants, while the prelates and barons had to conduct troops 
“according to their condition.” In order to give additional force to the decision, 
it was ordered that the king should confiscate the estates of those who refused 
to comply and give them to such people “who would be ready to raise troops to 
defend the realm from those (estates).”!56 

The decision was carried out immediately: in early February 1524 the king 
sent mandates to all concerned in terms that were in perfect accordance with 
the report on the decision itself.!5” The justification was not the offensive cam- 
paign previously planned but the news that the Ottoman sultan was preparing 
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to attack Hungary with all his might in the coming spring. Confirmation 
of this information, and of the sultan having arranged definitively his affairs 
with the Safavids, were coming from all directions: Rome, Venice, Poland, and 
spies throughout the Ottoman Empire. The Hungarian government accord- 
ingly sent letters in the name of Louis 11 to European courts urging peace and 
financial assistance, and tried to pressure the legate to open his coffers; the 
latter continued to stick to his original plan, however. There were clearly some 
in the court who shared the legate’s scepticism. The new ispan of Temes, Janos 
Dragfi, complained in a letter written in Hungarian that those directing the af- 
fairs of the realm “had become so blind that they could do nothing [...], each 
is concerned with his own business, and does not care about the peril that 
threatens the realm.”!6° 

As usual, the menacing rumours came mixed with more encouraging in- 
formation about serious trouble within the Ottoman Empire (the rebellion of 
Hain Ahmed Pasha in Egypt) and about the sultan’s failure to settle definitively 
the problem presented by Shah Ismail.!©! This latter news seemed especially 
important as the shah had previously approached King Louis with plans for a 
joint attack against the Ottomans. Indeed, it seems that the monk (monachus) 
mentioned in the letter written at Pozsony on 28 January 1524 was none other 
than the envoy of Ismail, the Maronite monk Peter of Lebanon.!® In response, 
Ferdinand and Louis apparently decided to send an envoy to the shah in or- 
der to persuade him to open a second front against the Ottomans.!® Yet the 
chances of such a cooperation were extremely small, and even the military 
preparations aimed at protecting the borders were proceeding at the usual 
slow pace. The events of 1521 seemed, ominously, to be repeating themselves: 
the archbishop of Esztergom, Gyérgy Szatmari, died in April, and the king 
immediately hurried to his episcopal seat to seize his assets. The castellan re- 
fused to let him in, and Louis had to threaten him with a siege to force entry 
into the castle; the money and valuables found there fell considerably short of 
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expectations, however.!® In the meantime, the Reichstag that had convened at 
Nuremberg, and to which the Hungarian ambassadors reported once again the 
plight of their country, refused to contribute any armed forces for an offensive 
campaign; the German estates merely promised 10,000 soldiers (a half Rom- 
zug) in the event of an Ottoman attack on Hungary. The German refusal dealt 
a lethal blow to the plans discussed at Wiener Neustadt and later at Pozsony. 
In a final act of despair, the Hungarian government resorted to a weapon that 
had been used previously to pressure the Western powers into ending their in- 
ternal conflicts and giving effective support to Hungary. In utmost secrecy, the 
king sent a letter to the Pope, in which he declared that unless the monetary 
funds brought by the legate were made instantly accessible he would make 
peace with the sultan, pay tribute to him, and let Ottoman troops pass through 
Hungarian territories.!® 

Warfare along the southern borders never ceased while King Louis and his 
council were trying to organize the country’s defence and get help from abroad. 
In an indication of the growing problems along the southern defences, one of 
the heroes of the fighting of the previous August, Istvan Bardi, was said to have 
devastated the estates of Lérinc Ujlaki; he was then captured by Archbishop 
Tomori and beheaded at Pétervarad.!©6 At roughly the same time, the Ottoman 
forces of Bosnia (to be joined by those in Hercegovina) again laid siege to the 
castle of Klis, in Croatia.!®” The castle was successfully relieved (“miraculously,” 
according to the Venetian report) by the Croatian captain of Senj, Petar Krusi¢, 
whose army, mainly consisting of infantry, had been taken to Salona by sea in 
early April. At the court of Buda, it was decided, after much fruitless debate be- 
tween the prelates and the barons over the distribution of the financial burden 
of the war,!® to dispatch Voevode Szapolyai to Wallachia to re-establish Hun- 
garian influence there once again. Archbishop Tomori carried out some minor 
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raids along the border, but apparently without much success. Indeed, hardly 
had Klis been relieved when, at the other end of the defensive belt, the fort of 
Szorény came under pressure. By the end of May, Imre Cobor had managed to 
relieve it, but the Ottoman troops there merely withdrew to a newly-erected 
fortress nearby and waited for a more favourable time to take the castle.!69 

While, at the end of March, it was decided to send 12,000 troops to the 
marches facing Belgrade,!”° it is evident that considerably fewer eventually as- 
sembled. In July, Voevode Szapolyai was sent to destroy the aforementioned 
new Ottoman counter-fortress and reinforce Sz6rény with 3,000 infantry and 
an unknown number of cavalry, presumably the contingents of the archbishop 
of Esztergom and the bishop of Eger. Yet in early August he, the ispan of Temes 
(Janos Dragfi), Péter Perényi, and the ban of Sz6rény between them had only 
1,000 light cavalry and 600 men-at-arms under their command. Moreover, by 
then a significant number of arquebusiers had died in a clash with the Otto- 
man troops near Szérény. Reinforcements were expected to come from both 
Transylvania and Wallachia, but the castle was devoid of supplies.!7 It is hardly 
surprising that it was Szapolyai, Dragfi, Perényi, and Gaspar Raskai (previously 
commissioned with the task of collecting the silver and supervizing its mint- 
ing into coins) who plotted to convene a diet at which they planned to elect 
a governing council alongside the king as well as to fundamentally reorganize 
the kingdom’s finances. To forestall their plan, Louis 11 proclaimed a diet for 
September, and in letters secretly written behind the back of the chancellor 
asked for troops to be sent from his Bohemian kingdom. Later he excused him- 
self by saying that it was in order to prepare for the Ottoman campaign, but 
“the council made a great fuss about it.”!”2 

The diet duly assembled in September 1524, but was dissolved in the first days 
of October without any result. One of the three points on which no agreement 
between the magnates and the nobility could be reached seems to have been 
especially important, namely the proposal that the secular lords should equip 
troops in proportion to their seigneurial revenues instead of to the number of 
their tenant plots.!”3 This would have meant a revolutionary, albeit somewhat 
belated attempt to tap into revenues that had thus far remained immune to 
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taxation. The plan proved impossible to implement, however, and most of the 
nobility left the diet “in violent uproar directed against the Germans and bad 
government.”!”4 In the meantime, an Ottoman raiding party, profiting from the 
conflict between the two bans of Croatia, invaded Slavonia and plundered as 
far as Zagreb.!”5 More seriously, the Ottoman forces along the eastern section 
of the border again laid siege to Szérény. Voevode Szapolyai and Janos Dragfi 
were dispatched south with the task of relieving the castle, but they turned 
back before reaching their destination, very probably because they had neither 
enough troops nor money. Upon hearing of their departure, the garrison sur- 
rendered on terms. The news reached Buda on 10 October. 

The loss of Sz6rény, together with Pét, which fell simultaneously, was re- 
garded by some contemporaries as an even more significant loss than that of 
Belgrade, for it opened the way to Transylvania for the Ottomans.!”6 The failure 
to save it was all the more shameful, wrote the papal legate, since it was taken 
“not by regular troops but merely by the [Ottoman] garrisons of the border 
forts” — exactly the same observation had been made by Wladislas 11 a decade 
earlier with regard to the fall of Srebrenik and its satellite forts.!”” The reac- 
tion of the Hungarian government was the same as in 1521: it was decided that 
the king would go to Transylvania personally where he would gather troops to 
reconquer Sz6rény before it could be strengthened by the Turks. In the event, 
only Imre Cibak was sent, together with some troops and four pieces of artil- 
lery, to secure Karansebes, at the very least, the last Hungarian outpost in Tran- 
sylvania, some ten miles north of Szérény.!”8 This was especially important 
since the Ottomans once again expelled the pro-Hungarian voevode of Wal- 
lachia, who, moreover, was reported to have turned to Bali Bey for help instead 
of the Hungarians.!”9 Bali also suggested to the sultan finally undertaking the 
“Hungarian enterprise” (la impresa di ’Ungaria), in the form of two parallel riv- 
erborne expeditions, on the Danube and the Tisza, which would converge on 
Buda. In November, the Hungarian plan to retake Sz6rény had to be dropped, 
as the Ottomans demolished both it and Orsova in order to prevent the Hun- 
garians from retaking and reconstructing them in case the Danube froze over 
the winter.!8° 
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3 The Final Countdown, 1525-1526 


The last two years of Jagiello Hungary are generally regarded as a period of 
complete political and fiscal meltdown that culminated in the disastrous de- 
feat at Mohacs. In the view of one of the best Hungarian medievalists, the final 
“Ottoman attack hit not a reasonably functioning state, which was then de- 
feated after putting up heroic resistance, but a political system that had been 
internally decayed and virtually offered itself as a prey.” Unlike in Western 
Europe, “where royal power gradually managed to suppress particular forces, 
and forged effective political formations by 1500 ... Hungary was brought down 
by the coming to power of the noble estate” in the same way as the Polish- 
Lithuanian state would be. The nobility would have: 


dreamt of Matthias’s empire but without Matthias’s reforms. They were 
unable to understand the realities, as regards both the real size of the 
Ottoman threat and what should have been done to thwart it. While be- 
lieving themselves capable of routing the sultan if only an occasion pre- 
sented itself, they still wanted to shift the entire burden of the realm’s 
defence onto the shoulders of the king and barons. The only thing to their 
credit was that they honestly believed in what they said. Although they 
could not govern the country, they were at least ready to die together with 
it when the time came.!*! 


Yet Hungary was still very far from being a “noble commonwealth’ in the criti- 
cal years before Mohacs and, more importantly, the belligerence of the nobles 
who voiced their feelings at the diets was not the result of their inability to 
grasp political realities. Moreover, political confusion caused by the mass at- 
tendance of the common nobles at the diets was epiphenomenal. As clearly 
seen by foreign observers, part of the politically active nobility was attached to 
the magnates and did whatever their patrons told them to do (che li patroni suo 
cicomandano). Another part, “honoured and rich,” focussed their efforts on im- 
proving the kingdom’s governance, and it was these who normally posed as the 
leaders and spokesmen of the noble masses that only gathered together for the 
tumultuous diets of the period. The first two weeks of these events,!® generally 
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attended by thousands of sometimes armed nobles, were a safety valve for the 
release of accumulated noble discontent. At this time, they were allowed to say 
whatever nonsense they wanted,!* but no important matters were decided 
on. After the fifteen days had elapsed, the “poor nobles” (poveri nobeli) left for 
home, leaving “eight or ten of their leaders” at the diet; these then came to an 
agreement “with those who govern” (cum quelli che governano).!** It was the 
views of such noble leaders — by far the best known being Istvan Verbéci, for 
a time palatine of the realm — that were echoed by the noble masses, and they 
were certainly under no illusions about the real scale of the Ottoman threat. 

Consequently, the judgement of the most eminent historian of the period, 
Andras Kubinyi, seems to reflect contemporary reality far more accurately 
than did Engel. In his view, the state of “war in peace” had proved unsustain- 
able by 1520 at the latest. The fall of Belgrade a year later made the vulner- 
ability of Hungary evident to the sultan, and Siileyman apparently made up 
his mind to finish as soon as possible what he had started in 1521-185 By 1524, 
moreover, it had also become evident that the price of peace, if the Ottomans 
were even willing to consider one, would mean acceptance of a form of Otto- 
man overlordship, clearly an unpalatable option for both barons and nobility. 
Characteristically, the decision taken by the nobility at the May diet in 1525 to 
confiscate the tithe and to finance from its yield the fortification of Szalanke- 
men, to take the place of Belgrade, picked up an idea already discussed by the 
royal council in 1523.!86 As such, the bellicose attitude of the nobility was any- 
thing but unjustified, as the only available alternative to accepting Ottoman 
overlordship would have been attacking the enemy and trying to restore the 
pre-1521 situation, at the very least.!®”? However, as the failed attempts of 1522 
and 1524 proved, even that was far out of reach for the Hungarian government. 
If there was political disintegration — and it would be foolish to argue against 
it — it was caused by Ottoman pressure and the seeming impossibility of stop- 
ping it, not by a supposed political dominance by the nobility.18° 

Although, thanks mainly to the temporary shift of Ottoman attention to- 
wards Rhodes and Egypt, Hungary’s military situation had not deteriorated 
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seriously since 1521, the country became particularly isolated as far as effective 
help against the forthcoming Ottoman invasion was concerned.!8° Among the 
powers regarded as potential sources of help, Emperor Charles v was engaged 
in his struggle against King Francis 1 of France,!9° and, understandably given 
the geographical location of his domains, he regarded the Mediterranean as 
the primary theatre of the anti-Ottoman war. Another consequence of the 
Habsburg-Valois conflict, potentially detrimental to Hungarian interests, was 
that Francis 1 went so far as to look for support against the emperor in the 
Ottoman court, thereby drawing the sultan into the complex game of Euro- 
pean diplomacy as a player with equal rights, the beginning of the slow and 
controversial integration of the Ottoman Empire into the European political 
system.!9! Although Charles’s younger brother, Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
tried to support his brother-in-law, King Louis of Hungary, his independent 
resources were too limited to be of any help apart from protecting his own 
lands and the constant but restricted military assistance given to the Croatian 
regions that shielded the Inner Austrian provinces.!92 Having already conclud- 
ed a truce with the Ottomans, and probably realizing the fatal weakness of 
her former ally, Venice refused to overtly aid Hungary against the Turks and, 
in a clear indication of the latter country’s changed status, downgraded the 
Serenissima’s representation at the Buda court. Poland, menaced by both the 
Tatars and the Muscovites, followed the Venetian example by concluding a 
truce with the sultan in 1525 from which the king of Hungary was excluded, 
despite the best intentions of the Polish negotiators — indeed, King Sigismund 
could only suggest to his nephew that he, too, should individually petition Sii- 
leyman for peace.!93 Sizeable monetary aid thus only came from Rome, but its 
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use, as mentioned above, was strictly controlled by papal agents, a welcome 
precaution in view of the confused financial situation of Hungary. 

The short-term consequence of the loss of Szérény was an effort to remove 
from office the two barons who were blamed for the failure to relieve the castle. 
While the ispan of Temes, Janos Dragfi, duly resigned his post, the much more 
influential voevode of Transylvania refused to do likewise.!9* At the same time, 
the archbishop of Kalocsa also appeared at Buda and offered to resign the de- 
fence of Pétervarad and its region. While the papal legate kept repeating that 
he would not open his coffers unless the sultan marched on Hungary in person 
or the Hungarians mounted a general offensive, in the end some 100 infantry 
were recruited from the papal money and Tomori left for Pétervarad with the 
promise that more troops would be sent to him. The archbishop was still at 
Buda when he was informed by his agents about Ottoman plans to invade Hun- 
gary in 1525. Moreover, according to the same sources, Bali Bey had promised 
the sultan that he would take the major forts along the projected route of the 
march, primarily Pétervarad, by the time Siileyman himself arrived with the 
main army, and was given 5,000 janissaries for this purpose.!%° Yet by mid-April 
the threat of an Ottoman invasion had passed as Ibrahim Pasha was reported 
to have encountered further difficulties in Egypt, and the sultan left Edirne for 
Constantinople.!°6 But a new state of emergency occurred nevertheless. 

At the end of April 1525, news came that large numbers of Ottoman troops 
had assembled in Bosnia with the aim of besieging either Jajce or Banjaluka.!9” 
In fact, what these troops, basically the local forces of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
wanted was to isolate completely Jajce and thereby prevent any supplies from 
being taken into the castle.!9° On 29 April, King Louis accordingly ordered the 
two bans of Croatia to stay ready to take to the field and to mobilize the Sla- 
vonian nobility as well. The person commissioned with the task of relieving 
Jajce and supplying it again was not one of the bans, however, but Count Kr- 
sto (Christopher) Frankopan, a man with a long military record in Venetian 
and imperial service. At the same time, orders were sent to a number of bar- 
ons, prelates, chapters, and counties to prepare troops for the expedition to 
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Jajce.!99 Frankopan left Buda at the head of 1,000 infantry and with the promise 
that 3,000 light cavalry — presumably the forces to be sent by the people and 
communities listed in the royal mandates — would be put at his disposal, but, 
as the footmen were paid only for a single month, it was feared that their pe- 
riod of service would be over by the time the cavalry was assembled.?°° 

This fear was justified as some Hungarian magnates simply refused to serve 
under Count Krsto.?°! Moreover, the Slavonian nobility was willing to contrib- 
ute only on condition that one of their bans, Janos Tahi, be removed from his 
office.?°2 It was thus far from surprising that, when Frankopan arrived at the 
appointed venue with his infantry around the middle of May, he found neither 
supplies nor any of the cavalry troops there.2° By that time, the Ottomans had 
already set about besieging the castle, using both artillery and mines. By early 
June, the count had managed to gather an army some 7,000 strong and then, 
having crossed the Sava, headed for Jajce, in the valley of the Vrbas. The most 
detailed account of the campaign was produced by the count himself, and his 
long and extremely detailed narrative probably played a decisive role in the 
Jajce campaign of 1525 being seen as one of the major Hungarian successes 
of the Jagiellonian period.? In fact, and displaying good leadership, Franko- 
pan merely repeated what Janos Tarcai had done 23 years before. Protecting 
the carts by skilful use of his gunners, who were acting in close formation, he 
fought a number of minor skirmishes with the pursuing Ottomans, who had 
abandoned the blockade of Jajce upon hearing of the arrival of the Hungar- 
ians. In view of the numerical superiority of the Ottoman forces, said to have 
numbered about 16,000 and equipped with some artillery, the fact that Franko- 
pan successfully provisioned Jajce was in itself a major result. Yet, as none of 
the strongholds blocking access to Jajce was reoccupied, nor were the Ottoman 
troops in Bosnia defeated in battle, the situation after June 1525 remained basi- 
cally the same as it had been before. 

A clear indication of the long-term futility not only of Frankopan’s expe- 
dition but of all similar ventures, i.e. those launched with the limited aim of 
provisioning Jajce itself, was the fact that, immediately after the departure of 
the Hungarian troops, the Ottomans in Bosnia left to raid the plain of Modru8, 
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in Croatia, where they “caused great damage.’2°> Moreover, the supplies trans- 
ported to Jajce were sufficient for only two months, clearly because that was 
the limit to the amount that could be effectively protected in the course of a 
perilous march through the Bosnian mountains.” As a result, in September 
1525 the last Hungarian outpost in Bosnia was as low on supplies as it had been 
before the expedition in June. This time, however, the court of Buda consid- 
ered a different, and potentially more durable, solution to the problem. It was 
decided that Louis 11 would go in person to Slavonia “to raise troops to send 
supplies once again to Jajce, for the opinion is that no troops can be had on 
account of this serious conflict without the royal presence there.”2” 

The “serious conflict” was still the one that paralyzed the government of Sla- 
vonia, and was closely linked to the problem posed by the defence of Jajce. For 
some time, it was believed that the crisis could be ended by the appointment 
of Bishop Simon of Zagreb as ban, but eventually Archbishop Szalkai talked 
Louis 11 into making a last attempt in support of Janos Tahi.?°8 Alongside being 
an obedient agent of royal authority, the chief advantage of Tahi was that, as 
governor of the still immense landed wealth of the priory of Vrana in Slavonia 
(his son was to be appointed prior in 1526), he had both the will and the means 
to effectively organize the protection of Jajce even if no-one else bothered to 
move. The king’s journey south was accordingly decided on and an assembly 
for the Slavonian nobility proclaimed for 9 October.2°° Later, however, the 
joumey was first postponed and then cancelled altogether. The “official” rea- 
son was the pestilence that was then ravaging Slavonia, but informally it was 
rumoured that the Ottoman forces in Bosnia, upon hearing of the forthcoming 
journey of the Hungarian king to Slavonia, had made such military prepara- 
tions that Louis was finally dissuaded from undertaking the venture.”!° This 
was undoubtedly a serious loss of face, tacit acknowledgement of the fact that 
the Hungarian government was now unable to guarantee the king’s security 
even in Slavonia. 

It was thus no surprise that, as soon as the king’s failure to restore order 
in Slavonia and Croatia through a personal appearance there became public 
knowledge, the Croatian lords once again put pressure on the Hungarian 
government by the traditional threat of coming to terms with the Ottomans 
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unless effective measures were immediately taken to protect them.”!! While 
the “Ottoman card” was evidently no more than a bluff, in February 1526 Count 
Krsto Frankopan came forward with the more practical idea of reconquering 
Bosnia with the help of the Habsburg brothers and then uniting it with Croatia 
under his own lordship. The plan was opposed by Count Ivan Karlovié, not 
on grounds of his fidelity to the king of Hungary but because he favoured the 
expansion of Venetian influence over Croatia.”!? An equally urgent challenge 
was the refusal of the remaining troops in the border forts to serve for the bad 
money minted since 1521.73 Indeed, the low quality of the coinage had by 
then completely undermined the economic life of the realm and threatened 
to paralyze beyond repair the defensive capacities of the government. In an 
atmosphere of mounting fear and insecurity, the news that a man in Tomori’s 
service had gone over to the Ottomans caused great anxiety — he had been 
“raised in the court, and knew a lot about the state of the realm and our disor- 
ders,” it was said, but it is difficult to imagine what he could have revealed to 
the Ottomans that they did not know already.”"* It was, rather, the previously 
unheard-of fact that people of some social standing were throwing in their lot 
with the invaders that shocked observers at Buda. 

As always in the Jagiellonian period, the Hungarian government was virtu- 
ally overwhelmed by the amount of information that flowed constantly to Bu- 
da.?!5 In the autumn of 1525, rumours spread about Bali Bey’s intention to take 
Pétervarad or, if that proved impossible, Szavaszentdemeter or Titel, in order to 
secure the route of a great army towards either Buda or Pest.?!6 This news was 
all the more ominous since the Hungarian lords had already called back their 
troops from Pétervarad, whereupon the papal legate also ordered the infantry 
in his pay to leave, lest they be blamed if the castle was taken by the Turks.!” 
In January 1526, the Serbian Pavle Baki¢, who had recently arrived in Hungary 
with his family and 50 light cavalry, brought the news, apparently for the first 
time, that the sultan had decided to march on Buda, “for once this chief city of 
the realm is taken, not a single castle will remain in Hungary that would not be 
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his.’218 He also informed Tomori that the Ottoman government had rejected 
the idea of attacking through Transylvania, which is easy to defend, and decid- 
ed instead to come to the Sava, over which they had already secured a crossing, 
and thus the only major obstacle would be the Drava, “a smaller river than the 
Sava.” As usual, such news arrived mixed with other information stating that 
the target of the forthcoming Ottoman campaign would not be Hungary but 
Moldavia or Italy — false rumours very probably spread by the Ottomans with 
the aim of confusing the Hungarian government.”!9 By the end of March 1526, 
however, few people in Hungary still believed that another year would pass 
without a major war.?20 

In March, it was decided that the banderia of the prelates and barons would 
go to the southern border by the end of the month.?7! Then, however, presum- 
ably influenced by the growing amount of information about the Ottoman 
preparations, the number of troops to be dispatched instantly was reduced by 
a half, with the stipulation that the diet scheduled for 24 April would be held at 
either Szeged or Pécs, and all the lords would be required to appear there with 
the other half and provisions “as if they were going on campaign.” In addition, 
infantry were to be equipped at the ratio of one to every ten tenants, and kept 
in arms to be put to the field as soon as the king sent the order.2?2 What hap- 
pened thereafter was reminiscent of the events that had taken place 24 years 
before. The lords on the council, supported by the papal envoy, tried to per- 
suade the king to take to the field in person, with the argument that his pres- 
ence would not only speed up the process of mobilization but also strengthen 
the fidelity of the Croatian barons and terrify the enemy. Louis, however, de- 
manded 20,000 florins to equip his own troops, a sum that proved impossible 
to raise at such short notice. 

The king’s reluctance to move south must have appeared especially difficult 
to understand in view of the crisis of the border defences that was coming to 
head at the same time. Archbishop Tomori again came to Buda to demand 
pay for his soldiers, in arrears for almost a year; he then refused to return to 
Pétervarad and even threatened to resign his archbishopric in Rome. The 
ispans of Temes, Imre Cibak and Gaspar Raskai, likewise resigned their posts, 
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as did the bans of Jajce, similarly for lack of pay. As for the bans of Croatia, they 
remained in office but were not acknowledged by the local nobility in either 
Slavonia or Croatia.??3 The only section of the border still firmly under Hungar- 
ian control was thus Transylvania under Voevode Szapolyai, although soon the 
first rumours about the voevode’s connivance with the Ottomans began to cir- 
culate. Not surprisingly, the king and the lords blamed each other for the fail- 
ure to take action; in the end, the lords lodged a formal protest, declaring that 
if the realm were lost it would not be their fault “because they had given good 
counsel to His Majesty.” In response, Louis defended himself by stating that he 
would be ready to go to defend the realm, but, since he lacked the means to do 
so, it was still better for the realm if he stayed at Buda. The diet was accordingly 
summoned to Buda, yet no simultaneous mobilization was ordered.?2+ 

As expected, the diet mostly dealt with financial and military matters. Put- 
ting aside all the experiments attempted over the past few years, it was final- 
ly decreed that an “honest, industrious, just, and steadfast” treasurer should 
be appointed, one who would handle all the revenues and who would, most 
importantly, stay in office for at least three years. He would be responsible for 
paying the border forces, primarily from the ordinary royal revenues, to be com- 
pleted by the subsidy if necessary. In terms of military planning, both the king 
and the banderiati lords were ordered to assemble troops in excess of the num- 
bers set by the parliamentary decrees, while the “mightier” (potiores) nobles 
were also required to contribute as much as they could. The mass mobilization 
of the nobility was provided for and that of the entire peasantry envisaged in 
the case of extreme necessity. Finally, it was ordered that the outstanding part 
of the one-florin tax voted for in the previous year should be collected, and 
another half-florin (50 denarii) was to be levied by the next Martinmas(!).?25 


4 The Battle of Mohacs 


The Ottoman offensive that was to seal the fate of the medieval Hungarian 
kingdom began late in April 1526 when Sultan Siileyman departed Constan- 
tinople (figure 54).226 The campaign was the logical follow-up to the venture 
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FIGURE 54 Memorial coin of the battle of Mohacs with representation of the battle and half- 
length portraits of King Louis 11 and Queen Mary. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, NUMISMATIC COLLECTION, BUDAPEST. 


that had ended with the capture of Belgrade in 1521 and had been instigated 
by the sultan himself, who was fully aware of both the internal difficulties of 
Hungary and the international conflicts that isolated her government from any 
effective help from abroad.??’ A couple of days after he set off, the Anatolian 
cavalry, under Behram Pasha, crossed the Straits at Gallipoli, reaching Plovdiv 
on 21 May. From Plovdiv, the Ottoman army advanced in two columns: while 
the janissaries and the train with the artillery followed the old Roman route 
through Trajan’s Gate to Sofia, the Rumelian and Anatolian cavalry were or- 
dered to march through the Izladi (Zlatitsa) Pass, where Hunyadi’s expedition 
had ended more than 80 years before. As demonstrated by the repeated execu- 
tions of people not following orders, provisions for the army had been orga- 
nized with the usual care, sparing the settlements en route as much as possible. 
After mustering at Sofia, the Rumelian army, reinforced with contingents of 
janissaries and under the command of Ibrahim Pasha, departed first in order 
to secure the crossing of the Sava. Although the pasha’s march was much hin- 
dered by heavy rainfall and increasing mud, by 21 June the bridge over the Sava 
had been completed and Ibrahim’s army further strengthened by the troops of 
Bosnia and the akinji beys.2?8 
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As in the previous year, the Hungarian government had great difficulty cor- 
rectly assessing the enormous amount of information that was flowing regu- 
larly to Buda from various directions.?29 In early April, the departure of the 
Ottoman army was correctly predicted, but it was still believed that its attack 
would be directed at Moldavia and then Transylvania.?°° As the sultan left 
Istanbul, Tomori departed Buda for Pétervarad after the efforts of the papal 
envoy eventually resulted in some 25,000 florins being distributed among his 
troops.?3! Early in May, the sultan was reported to have started his campaign, 
and a large number of vessels and pieces of a bridge amassed at Belgrade. Yet 
only a couple of days later, a Croatian nobleman brought news of a janissary 
revolt in Istanbul, which had allegedly caused Ibrahim Pasha to flee through 
a window in just a shirt, and of a new Safavid offensive against the Ottoman 
Empire.?32 The news was confirmed from Transylvania as well, but at the same 
time a prisoner taken by the ban of Jajce told his interrogators that the sultan 
would “come anyway” (viene ad ogni modo).233 Late in May and in the first days 
of June, these rumours about serious difficulties within the Ottoman Empire 
were discredited, and the news that the sultan had left Edirne with his en- 
tire army with the purpose of seeking battle with the Hungarians was con- 
firmed.234 But, even then, it was believed in Croatia that while Siileyman had 
indeed launched his great campaign, he had soon been compelled to turn back 
by the Safavid attack, even taking the Bosnian troops with him. This news ar- 
rived at the same time as other information confirming that the sultan was 
already at Plovdiv.25> It was only from around the middle of June that the in- 
coming information was in agreement — thereafter, the Hungarian government 
must have been left with no illusions about the scale and target of the forth- 
coming Ottoman campaign. 

“His Majesty has decided together with his council to take to the field, and 
to mobilize the whole realm. But until this very day nothing has been done by 
way of preparation.’236 Burgio’s remark of 30 May, followed by a whole series 
of similar observations whose tone was becoming increasingly desperate, has 
traditionally been the reason why the behaviour of the Hungarian political 
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elite, in the face of danger that threatened their very existence, was criti- 
cized.28” This view received support from the surviving letters of Archbishop 
Tomori, the only person who has been credited with both the will and the abil- 
ity to effectively organize the defence.?38 “The sultan departed on the feast of 
Saint George the Martyr from Constantinople on campaign against Your Maj- 
esty; I have written letters to Your Majesty week after week, but Your Majesty 
and the lords have failed even to shoe the horses.” Tomori’s memorable and 
bitter reproach is frequently cited to show the degree to which Jagiello Hun- 
gary had become disorganized and unable to put up even minimal resistance. 

In fact, however, the slowness of the mobilization process was the cumu- 
lative effect of two factors: the necessity of waiting for the harvest in order 
to raise sufficient supplies for the troops and the need to fully collect the tax 
that was voted by the diet in the spring. This was a difficulty that had plagued 
Hungarian military efforts ever since the start of war with the Ottomans, 
and goes a long way to explaining the fact that virtually all major Hungar- 
ian campaigns were launched in the autumn. A third problem that added 
to the challenges faced by the Hungarian government was the length of the 
Ottoman-Hungarian border, as this hindered the concentration of troops un- 
til the direction of the enemy offensive became clear; as the constant flow of 
contradictory information proves, the Ottomans themselves exploited this 
weakness of the Hungarian defence to the full.23° Due to the sheer size of their 
empire, their vast financial resources, and the sophistication of their provi- 
sioning networks, the Ottomans were spared most of the logistical problems 
that their opponents struggled with?4° and consequently could confront them 
with military challenges they were unable to cope with. In the light of this situ- 
ation, it makes little sense to argue over the practical failures committed by 
the Hungarian government and field forces in the initial stages of the Ottoman 
offensive. 

Two such failures have traditionally been emphasized in Hungarian his- 
toriography. The first was what Andras Kubinyi called a piece of “shocking 
administrative negligence.”241 The mobilization order dated 1 June, which 
commanded the troops to assemble by 2 July at Tolna, took around three weeks 
to be dispatched to all those required to send troops, which, for most of them, 
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made appearance on time at the site of muster impossible.?* It has been seen, 
however, that it was precisely in the second half of June, when most mobiliza- 
tion orders were finally delivered, that the incoming information about Otto- 
man military operations started to be in agreement;?* it is thus reasonable to 
suppose that the Hungarian government, low on both money and supplies, 
deliberately delayed mass mobilization until the last possible moment. Evi- 
dently, efforts were made to avoid the problems of 1521, when most of the 
troops had dispersed for lack of supplies before any action could be taken. The 
other supposed fault committed by the Hungarian government was its failure 
to try to stave off the Ottoman offensive by blocking the river crossings, first at 
the Sava and later at the Drava. This, indeed, was repeatedly urged by Tomori 
himself;244 yet, as has been convincingly argued by Kubinyi, Tomori himself 
refused to leave his archbishopric and march to defend the Drava crossing un- 
til the Ottomans had moved sufficiently westwards. Then, moreover, he was 
prevented from immediately joining the other Hungarian forces by the Turk- 
ish raiders who had crossed the Danube at Pétervarad. It should also be noted 
that the force Tomori is reported to have thought would be sufficient for the 
defence of the Sava in June consisted of 4,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry — that 
is, around half of the army that eventually assembled in late August.?*° It is 
probably in the light of such figures that the later failure to defend the Drava 
should be seen.?46 

On u July, Siileyman himself crossed the Sava at Belgrade and his tent was 
erected at Zimony. On 18 June Ibrahim Pasha was sent to besiege Pétervarad, 
the last important Hungarian border fort along the Danube. On 3 July he 
reached Szalankemén, which he ordered be rebuilt, and he called on the gar- 
rison of Pétervarad to surrender. As they refused, a siege began. Ibrahim was 
soon joined by Siileyman himself and the Ottoman river fleet. On 17 July, the 
Anatolian army also took up position near Pétervarad. As five years before, 
Siileyman evidently feared that the Hungarians might make an attempt to 
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relieve the important fort, and, at one point, when the defenders made a 
sally from the castle, it was indeed believed that Tomori had arrived with his 
troops.?4? On 27 July, after two weeks of heroic resistance, Pétervarad capitu- 
lated. Twelve days later, after an artillery bombardment that had lasted three 
days, the castle of Ujlak, once the seat of King Miklés Ujlaki and his son Lérinc, 
who had died in 1524 without an heir, was taken by the Ottomans. The defend- 
ers of both Erdéd and Eszék had fled, and within days the first Ottoman troops 
reached the Drava without resistance. On 8 August “it was proclaimed in the 
camp that the destination of the Padishah’s journey is Buda.’2*8 

It was on 20 July that King Louis finally departed from Buda and moved 
south in a slow march along the traditional military route following the right 
bank of the Danube (figure 55).249 This was partly a symbolic act, as the nobles 
had previously repeatedly refused to join the army unless the king himself took 
to the field.25° Along the route to Tolna, and then while camping there, the 
royal army increased continuously through the arrival of fresh troops. By then 
a general mobilization had been proclaimed, with the blooded sword and ar- 
rows ordered to be circulated as a sign to raise part of the tenants, too.25! How 
slow the mobilization was, and whether in fact it was slower than ever before, 
can be debated.5? The process is especially well known in Slavonia thanks to 


FIGURE 55 King Louis 11’s landsknecht-sword. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST. 
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the survival of the letters sent by the king to Ban Ferenc Battyanyi. Having sent 
a first order to the ban on 24 June, a second command was dispatched on 13 
July. On 31 July, at the same time as the congregation of the Slavonian nobility 
at Racsa (Nova Ra€a, in Croatia), the ban was ordered to march to Valpo (Val- 
povo, in Croatia), still south of the Drava, upstream from Eszék. Yet on 17 Au- 
gust Battyanyi was still camping at Vaska (Vaska, in Croatia), in K6rés county, 
and six days later at Monoszld, a mere 20 kilometres to the east.?53 It seems 
extremely probable that the Slavonian troops simply refused to cross the Drava 
before the Ottomans had done so, and thus after the danger of an attack on 
Slavonia had definitively passed. Battyanyi consequently only joined the royal 
camp at Mohacs on the very morning of the battle. 

The “administrative confusion” that prevented Voevode Szapolyai from 
taking part in the battle with the Transylvanian forces is equally well known 
and illustrative. Initially, he was authorized to organize a campaign, together 
with the voevode of Wallachia, into Ottoman Bulgaria in the hope that it would 
compel at least some of the enemy forces to turn back to defend their own ter- 
ritories. Later, however, in a clear indication of the confusion that paralyzed 
the royal council, he was in rapid sequence commanded to join the royal army, 
then once more to undertake the campaign with Voevode Radu, and finally to 
rush to the king yet again; at least, that is the story given by Bishop Istvan Bro- 
darics, the royal chancellor, and the author of the most widely-used account 
of the battle.25+ Louis 11 was staying in the village of Ercsi, along the Danube, 
when an envoy sent by the voevode asked for clear instructions for his lord, 
and then it was finally decided that Szapolyai should hurry to join the king 
with whatever forces he was able to gather. It was already mid-August, how- 
ever, by which time there was no reasonable hope that the voevode would be 
able to join the royal army within a month or two.”55 Yet in view of the events 
of 1521, it is doubtful whether he could have arrived on time even if he had 
received uncontradictory orders. 

On 15 August the Ottomans set about the construction of a pontoon bridge 
on the Drava, which was finished four days later. Although, in the middle of 
July, Tomori had correctly judged that the only way to halt the Ottoman inva- 
sion would be to block their passage across the Drava at Eszék, neither he nor 
Palatine Batori made any move in that direction. While, as mentioned above, 
Tomori was protecting his own archbishopric, the palatine was prevented 
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from taking action by the refusal of the lords who had been ordered to fol- 
low him. Because of the lack of effective support, Ambrus Sarkany and the 
infantry recruited with papal money — who had been dispatched to defend 
the castle of Eszék and the crossing-point of the Drava there — either failed 
to depart or returned prematurely.25° Thus, from 20 to 22 August the entire 
Ottoman army crossed the Drava unhindered, burning the town of Eszék and 
destroying its churches. “On the fifth station after crossing the Drava, you will 
meet the evil king,” the sultan was allegedly informed when the bridge had 
been completed.?°” 

Another crucial question that is regularly asked in debates about the events 
of August 1526 is why the Hungarians accepted battle at Mohacs.758 We know 
from Brodarics that the idea that the army should retreat until all the troops 
already en route from various directions could join it was seriously considered 
at the war council. It was in this sense that Louis 11 himself argued through 
his chancellor, purportedly saying that “Hungary would still suffer less dam- 
age if the enemy wandered freely over the whole region from Mohacs to Po- 
zsony, devastating it with fire and sword, than if such a huge army, together 
with the king and a great number of lords and soldiers, were killed in one 
single battle.’259 The extent to which the bishop’s story was shaped by hind- 
sight is impossible to tell, yet it is evident that such a retreat, however logical 
it may seem now, was impossible to achieve. In view of the fact that, on 24 
August, Szapolyai was still at Kolozsvar, his joining of the royal army could only 
have been possible somewhere far in the north, meaning that not only would 
the most densely inhabited Trans-Danubian counties have been exposed to 
Ottoman plundering, but possibly Buda itself emptied. Yet the question was 
eventually decided not by reasonable arguments but by the “fatal enthusiasm” 
of the soldiers, who, according to Brodarics, “believed unshakeably in victory.” 
Hearing about the debate in the royal council, the troops in Tomori’s camp sent 
a delegation to the king and told the lords there that, if a retreat was ordered, 
they would attack the royal army.”°° Thereupon, Louis 11 had no other choice 
than to give battle. The determination to eventually fight the Ottomans was, 
after the miseries that had befallen the realm over previous decades without 
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the slightest hope of halting its constant erosion in terms of both territory and 
population, anything but surprising. Yet the fact that Louis 11 was practically 
forced into a decision whose consequences were potentially disastrous was a 
clear sign of seriously diminished royal authority. 

The exact size of the army that took part in the final battle on the plain at 
Mohacs is a matter of guesswork. Bishop Brodarics, who was present in the 
army, put the overall number to 24—25,000,6! quite close to the figure given 
by Baron Burgio (25-30,000).26? This was the combined size of the army put to 
the field by the Hungarian commanders in 1501-2, and thus seems to indicate 
the maximum force that the Hungarian kingdom was able to muster. Although 
hugely outnumbered by the Ottoman army, it was an impressive number of 
combatants by contemporary European standards.?® The extent to which it 
was outnumbered is also a matter for speculation. Based on a list of sanjaks 
mobilized for the 1526 campaign, it has been estimated that some 45,000 ti- 
mariot cavalry were assembled for the campaign, from all over the Empire, 
which, together with the janissaries and the kapukulu troops, would give an 
overall size somewhere in the region of 60,000 fighting men.?* This correlates 
well with a near-contemporary and apparently well-informed Christian report 
that put the number of timariot cavalry at 50,000 and that of the janissaries at 
12,000.26 Interestingly, it was exactly 60,000 soldiers that Archbishop Tomori 
estimated the size of the “most valuable” part of the Ottoman army at Mohacs 
to be, a clear indication that European observers already had a fairly clear view 
of Ottoman military potential.*°° To this should of course be added the various 
irregular forces, referred to as the “common people” (communis populi) in the 
report cited, which, while of lesser military value, further increased Ottoman 
superiority on the battlefield. 

The composition of the Hungarian army reflected the profound transfoma- 
tions that the kingdom’s military organization had gone through in the previ- 
ous 50 years in reaction to the constant Ottoman military pressure.?°’ First of 
all, the proportion of light cavalry within the mounted troops was at least 50 
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percent and probably much more.?® In the royal army that left Buda late in July 
the respective numbers of fully-armoured men-at-arms and light cavalry were 
1,200 and 2,500.° In view of the fact that the proportion of lightly-armoured 
horsemen in the banderia equipped by the barons and prelates, as well as 
the counties, seems to have been even higher, it is evident that the Hungar- 
ian cavalry at Mohacs was a far cry from the heavily-armoured knightly armies 
that still fought in European wars. Secondly, the army contained a consider- 
able number of infantry forces, probably around 10,000. Most of these were 
recruited in the other Jagiellonian lands, primarily Bohemia and Moravia, 
the rest raised by the Hungarian lords and nobility but presumably from the 
same pool of mercenaries. The majority of these footmen, however, were not 
Swiss- or Landsknecht-type infantry armed with pikes and halberds, but hand- 
gunners (commonly referred to as pixidarii in Latin sources?”° and scopetieri 
in Italian texts) protected by a considerably smaller number of pikemen and 
pavesiers. It is evident, moreover, that, recruited as they were from a number 
of different regions, they lacked the cohesion that was the chief distinguishing 
feature of the Ottoman janissaries. 

Needless to say, the size and structure of the Hungarian army determined 
the aims that it could reasonably hope to achieve in a battle fought against 
an enemy at least twice as strong. This question thus leads directly to the 
much-debated problem of the existence of a pre-arranged Hungarian battle 
plan. Military historians, examining the question from the perspective of a 
supposed predominance of heavily-armoured cavalry within the army, have 
traditionally argued that the Hungarian commanders, and primarily Tomori 
himself, counted on one decisive cavalry charge, possibly directed against 
only one part of an Ottoman army still on the march.?” Yet in view of the fact 
that over 50 per cent of the Hungarian cavalry were light horsemen, whose 
battlefield behaviour resembled that of the Ottoman sipahis rather than the 
knightly men-at-arms, and that the vast majority of the infantry consisted of 
gunners who fought most effectively in close defensive formations, very much 
as the janissaries did,?” and, finally, that the Hungarian leadership was un- 
der no illusions about the huge numerical superiority of the Ottoman army, it 
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seems likely that no offensive battle plan could have been adopted until the 
very beginning of the battle (figure 56). 

More recently, attention has been focussed on a defensive plan that is report- 
ed to have been discussed in the Hungarian war council before the battle.2”3 Ac- 
cording to Bishop Brodarics, it was a Polish officer called Lenart Gnoinski who 
suggested that the carts, which were available in great abundance,” should 
be arranged in a wagenburg formation around the camp, thereby transform- 
ing the forthcoming battle into a kind of siege warfare.2”5 While Géza Perjés 
dismissed the idea as nonsensical and viewed it as a misunderstanding on the 
part of the militarily inexperienced bishop, more recently it has been argued 
that such a defensive arrangement was not necessarily doomed to failure.?”6 
According to Perjés, the wagenburg would have been destroyed in no time by 
the Ottoman artillery while depriving the Hungarian cavalry forces of their 
only advantage, mobility. The vulnerability of a sufficiently large wagenburg to 
artillery bombardment is far from certain, however, and the massive firepower 
within the camp (alongside the thousands of gunners, the Hungarian army is 
also known to have had 85 greater cannon [tormenta maiora bellica| and 500 
smaller guns [barbatos pragenses|) would certainly have made a significant 
impact if the Ottomans had decided on an assault. Such a defensive arrange- 
ment, moreover, would effectively have counterbalanced the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Ottoman timariot cavalry and perhaps allowed 
precious time to wait for the arrival of the forces under Voevode Szapolyai and 
the mercenary contingents making their way south (part of which, it should be 
remembered, had already advanced to Székesfehérvar, c. 130 km away, by the 
day of the battle). 

Whatever the prospects of a wagenburg-based defence may have been, it 
was rejected, allegedly because the plan was proposed “too late,” on the very 
eve of the battle.?”” This decision leads to the related problem of leadership, 
equally debated in Hungarian historiography.?’® King Louis 11 was a 20-year- 
old youth with no military record at all, but the chief problem was the lack of 
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FIGURE 56 King Louis 11 of Hungary in his council of war before the battle of Mohacs. 
Turkish miniature. 
TOPKAPI SARAY MUSEUM. CULTIRIS CULTURAL IMAGE AGENCY, BUDAPEST. 
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anyone else trained in commanding large armies. No major Hungarian army 
had faced the Ottomans on the battlefield since the battle of Kosovo Polje in 
1448, whereas the Ottomans had recently had several occasions to test both 
their commanding networks and the capabilities of their troops in battle con- 
ditions during the fierce campaigns that Selim had led to the east. While many 
of the Hungarian barons had gained considerable experience in the kind of 
border kleinkrieg that had been the dominant form of Ottoman-Hungarian 
warfare since the siege of Sabac, this expertise was not directly convertible to 
the direction of composite armies of the size assembled at Mohacs. The people 
considered as potential commanders, such as Palatine Batori, handicapped by 
gout, Voevode Szapolyai, or Archbishop Tomori himself, had all conducted 
raids on neighbouring Ottoman lands, and the voevode had also played a lead- 
ing role in crushing the revolt of 1514, but the stakes and requirements in 1526 
were clearly much higher. The Hungarian government accordingly tried to 
convince the elderly imperial captain, Nicholas von Salm, to assume supreme 
command of the army, but he declined the offer; Krsto Frankopan, the hero of 
the 1525 Jajce campaign, volunteered, but he arrived too late. Finally, Tomori 
and Gyorgy Szapolyai, the voevode’s younger brother, were appointed as com- 
manders-in-chief, both against their will.2”? Alongside Tomori and Szapolyai, 
Gnoiriski acted as a kind of “chief of staff” He not only raised the idea of the 
wagenburg but also argued for the strong personal protection of the king. “It 
is better to lose only a battle than to lose both battle and king,” Duke Jean de 
Berry was remembered to have said on the eve of the battle of Agincourt,?° 
and the Hungarians had their own tragic experience to call to mind — the death 
of Wladislas 1 at Varna in 1444. Unlike the wagenburg proposal, the advice to 
provide for the king’s personal security was accepted: it was to the elite troops 
of the light cavalry, under the command of three experienced captains, that 
Louis’s protection was entrusted. 

The arrangement of the Hungarian army on the plain “one mile from Mo- 
hacs, and half a mile from the Danube”2*! has given material for as much de- 
bate as its structure and possible plan of battle. Our main source for the battle 
array is the description given by Bishop Brodarics, complemented by some 
more laconic contemporary and later reports. Not being a soldier, the bishop’s 
narrative conceals several important details and is thus open to conflicting in- 
terpretations. The key, and most controversial, element in his story is the long 
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elevation or platform (collis) that stood opposite the Hungarian army in the 
form of a theatre (in theatri quodammodo formam), beyond which the sultan’s 
camp was located. It was not so much the exact height of this hill that has 
attracted much debate but rather the original angle of its inclination, which 
is supposed to have played a decisive role in the battle. The lower section of 
the hillside was occupied by a village usually identified as Féldvar, where the 
Ottoman artillery was situated. Although Brodarics describes the area in front 
of the Hungarians as plain, his remark that “later, after the battle we saw with 
our own eyes that this place (beyond the village) was swarming with enemy 
soldiers, before all with those called janissaries,” and that the Ottoman cannon 
were firing “as if from a valley” (quasi in quadam valle), makes it evident that 
the view of the Hungarians was obstructed by the terrain. 

What is clear from Brodarics’ description is that the Hungarian army was 
arrayed in two battlelines (agmina) of unequal size. As at Varna, the aim was 
to extend the forces in a formation as long and thin as possible in order to 
minimize the danger of encirclement. Although he has little to say about the 
first line, presumably because he was standing in the second, the bishop’s list- 
ing there most of the banderiati lords, with the two wings commanded by Ban 
Ferenc Battyanyi (assisted by Janos Tahi) and Péter Perényi (in place of the 
voevode of Transylvania), shows that the majority of the cavalry equipped by 
the barons was located in the first line. Less evidently, but very probably, the 
great bulk of the infantry was also positioned in this first line, as, still according 
to Brodarics, the second contained only a few infantry troops on its wings.28? 
The second line, called “stationary” by Brodarics, apparently consisted of the 
troops kept by the prelates, as well as the courtiers and a detachment of 1,000 
men-at-arms (equitum cataphractorum), “for the rest of this kind of cavalry 
was spread all over the first line.”283 Louis 11 himself stood in the middle of the 
second line, as did his royal banner, kept by Judge Royal Janos Dragfi. While the 
structure of the Hungarian battle-order has been reconstructed fairly identi- 
cally by subsequent generations of historians, opinions have widely diverged 
about the question of what this formation sought to accomplish. By now, a 
consensus has seemingly established itself around a view first proposed in 
1939, according to which the mixed battle-order of the Hungarians, with most 
of the infantry forces and the entire artillery located in the first line together 
with equally mixed cavalry contingents (both light cavalry and men-at-arms), 
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was regarded as most suited to “active defence,” that is, flexible enough to fend 
off an enemy attack through its enormous firepower and to launch a counter- 
attack by the mixed cavalry.2° In this case, however, there is no reason to ac- 
cept the “one desperate cavalry charge” idea that has traditionally been seen to 
have constituted the cornerstone of Tomori’s plan of battle.285 

It is beyond doubt, however, that the battle was eventually started by the 
Hungarians (figure 57). Why this was so will probably remain a mystery. On 
28 August, the Ottoman army rested all day, although it was proclaimed in the 
morning that battle would be fought the next day. At sunrise on 29 August the 
Ottomans resumed their march towards the Hungarians, whose positions they 
already knew, and had even seen them in battle array two days before. The 
march was headed by the Rumelian army under Ibrahim Pasha, reinforced by 
perhaps more than half of the janissaries, some kapukulu cavalry contingents, 
and a great number of cannon.”8° The forces commanded by Ibrahim were 
thus at least as strong as the entire Hungarian army. They were followed by 
the Anatolian cavalry and the rest of the janissaries and the salaried troops of 


FIGURE 57 Ottoman miniature representing the battle of Mohacs. 
TOPKAPI SARAY MUSEUM, CULTIRIS CULTURAL IMAGE AGENCY, BUDAPEST. 
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the court. It was early in the afternoon that the first lines of the Ottoman army 
reached the plain of Mohacs, or rather the edge of the platform, whence they 
could clearly see the Hungarians, who had been waiting in battle order since 
the morning. How tired the Ottoman soldiers were after the long march is dif- 
ficult to know. Although, according to the campaign diaries of Siileyman, on 21 
and 22 August rain fell constantly, which caused great difficulties to the march- 
ing army on 23, thereafter, only one day was spent on the move before the final 
march to Mohacs on 29 August. 

The great number of scholarly reconstructions notwithstanding, the course 
of the battle is far from clear.28” The debated points are numerous — indeed, 
too numerous for anyone to offer a reconstruction that would survive criticism 
for long. Alongside the problem of the existence of a Hungarian battle-plan, 
another critical factor, as has been seen above, is the extent to which the plat- 
form hindered the movement of troops to and fro — hence the attention paid 
to its possible angle of inclination and the degree to which it may have been 
soaked by rain. It is also open to question what part of the Ottoman army was 
the “huge force of enemy troops” (ingentem copiarum hostilium vim) that the 
Hungarians sighted as descending the slope at the very moment when the at- 
tack started, at least those around Brodarics in the second line. If, as is now 
supposed, the slope did not constitute a considerable obstacle,?*° it is improb- 
able that Tomori ordered the attack because the Rumelian army became disor- 
ganized while descending it.28° According to Brodarics, some of the Hungarian 
leaders suggested that the army should retreat to its camp, whereupon Tomori 
hurried to the king and persuaded him to start the battle immediately, with 
the argument that “it is less dangerous to engage part of the enemy forces now 
than the whole army tomorrow.”29° 

Stileyman’s campaign diary states that the Ottomans were about to postpone 
the battle to the next morning when the Hungarian attack was launched. This 
is corroborated by Kemalpagazade, who writes that Ibrahim Pasha ordered the 
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Rumelian army to prepare their camp for the night, and that the sultan’s tent 
was also to be erected “opposite the rebellious enemy.’?9! Sometime before, 
Ibrahim had dispatched Bali Bey and Khosrev Bey with akinji troops to get 
around the Hungarian army and take up a position on the edge of the plain 
that had been chosen for the battle. According to Kemalpasazade, they were 
instructed to stay away from the battle and only move forward after the enemy 
army had already broken ranks. Tomori, however, may have taken this as an 
indication that the battle would soon begin, and dispatched the light cavalry 
troops previously entrusted with the king’s protection against the akinjis, with 
the task of exploring their moves and, if possible, forcing them to divert. The 
commander, Gaspar Raskai, at first refused to obey, and it was almost three 
o'clock when he finally gave in and left “in the hope, which then seemed by no 
means in doubt, that he would be able to return without any difficulty by the 
time the king needed his services.”29? This indicates that at that time Tomori 
still did not want to attack, unless one supposes that the archbishop of Kalocsa 
deliberately risked the king’s life by removing his bodyguard. The battle was 
nonetheless started slightly later, around four o'clock in the afternoon accord- 
ing to Siileyman. 

Attention has repeatedly been drawn to the fact that, at the time when King 
Louis 11 gave the order to charge, Ibrahim Pasha was not with the Rumelian 
army, having left to inspect the positions occupied by the akinji forces led by 
Bali Bey.*°3 This is a further indication that the Ottomans did not intend to 
start battle so late in the day and feared no enemy attack, for otherwise Ibra- 
him would certainly not have left his army, especially as the rest of the Ot- 
toman forces were still on the march further afield. While, evidently, Tomori 
could not see the departure of Ibrahim Pasha, he must have been aware of the 
fact that the part of the Ottoman army that had already descended the slope 
was preparing its camp and consequently was temporarily vulnerable. Very 
probably, it was this situation that prompted Tomori to suddenly decide on an 
attack — a decision perhaps ultimately triggered by the growing weariness in 
his own ranks after long hours of futile waiting and the consequent desire to 
return to quarters.294 

This raises the question of what part of the Ottoman army the remark of 
Brodarics, cited above, about the “huge force of enemy troops,” referred to. As 
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it is evident that by the time the attack was launched the Rumelian army had 
reached the lower end of the slope and even had had enough time to position 
and chain the guns in the usual manner,°° the enemy forces descending the 
slope could not have been the troops commanded by Ibrahim Pasha.?°° The 
remark of Brodarics that “the emperor of the Turks was there” (wbi caesar etiam 
Turcarum erat) clearly also excludes this identification. When exactly the Ana- 
tolian army and the troops of the court reached the battlefield is debated. Géza 
Perjés, who made the most extensive calculations, thought that the Anatolian 
cavalry was 6-8 kms from the future battlefield on the morning of 29 August. 
The distance at which they followed the Rumelians cannot be known, yet in 
view of the fact that Ibrahim Pasha had enough time after his arrival to make 
preparations to establish a camp and to inspect the location of Bali Bey, while, 
moreover, the Hungarian cavalry had to cover some 1.5 kilometres to reach the 
Ottoman lines,?9” it makes sense to suppose that it was in fact the Anatolian 
army and the troops around the sultan himself which emerged on the top of 
the platform when the second line, in which Brodarics was placed, was or- 
dered to charge. The account offered by Celalzade concurs with this view; he 
wrote that when the Hungarians “wanted to encircle the Rumelian army,” that 
is, when the cavalry in the second line was also ordered to attack, they sud- 
denly saw the sultan approaching “with unfurled banners and an army arrayed 
in battle order,” whereupon they were overcome with terror.29° 

The cavalry charge of the Hungarian right wing under the command of Ban 
Ferenc Battyanyi has traditionally been viewed as the most — indeed the only 
— successful Hungarian military operation of the whole battle.?9° It is certainly 
the only one on which all authors agree. Although the Rumelians managed to 
shoot their guns and their cavalry moved forward to take on the enemy, the 
predominantly light cavalry of the ban successfully broke through the Ru- 
melian sipahis and reached the chained carts and the lines of the janissaries. 
Unable to penetrate their ranks, the Hungarian horsemen moved towards the 
sides, and some even reached the Rumelian camp. Emboldened by the appar- 
ent success of the cavalry on the right wing, Tomori ordered the men-at-arms 
located in the second line to move forward, yet by the time these arrived the 
impetus of the Hungarian charge had been lost. Moreover, in the meantime 
the akinji forces commanded by Bali Bey, having routed the light cavalry of 
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Raskai (a couple of hundred horsemen at most), plundered the Hungarian 
camp. Then, at least according to some Ottoman sources, they attacked the 
Hungarian infantry on the right wing, which had presumably also left its de- 
fensive position in the wake of the cavalry charge.3°° 

What happened after the cavalry charge collapsed cannot be established 
with any certainty, as any reconstruction depends on which of the rather ob- 
scure narratives is preferred. Brodarics is silent about the Hungarian left wing, 
evidently because he lost sight of it once his own line had started to move 
forward. Nor do we know anything about the operations of the infantry that 
is supposed to have been located in the front line. The anonymous Christian 
author of an eyewitness report is the only one to say that the infantry, having 
pressed the Turkish cavalry, found itself in front of the Ottoman artillery.3% If, 
as seems probable, it was the Anatolian cavalry and the troops of the Porte that 
appeared at the same time as the forward movement of the second Hungarian 
line, it is possible that this second line, together with the king and at least some 
of the infantry on the left wing, engaged the newly-arrived Ottoman forces. 
Siileyman’s campaign diary says exactly this: “the king, together with the rest 
of his miserable army, attacked his Majesty the Padishah and the Anatolian 
army,” and the janissaries shot at them three or four times.3° Brodarics also 
asserts that the “royal army” (regis exercitu), that is, probably the second line, 
came within ten steps of the Ottoman guns. “The larger part” (magna exercitus 
pars) then retreated to a valley, but later returned for the final charge. 

Celalzade says that when the Hungarian attack started Perényi’s left wing re- 
mained where it was. When it finally joined the battle is difficult to determine. 
Neither is it known whether it was Tomori who commanded their charge or 
if Perényi had acted on his own initiative when he saw the Anatolian troops 
emerge before his eyes. Already averted by Ibrahim Pasha, the Anatolians and 
the troops of the Porte evidently approached in battle order. Kemalpagazade 
simply says that the Hungarian left wing, which attacked the Anatolian army, 
“fought with fearless bravery.’3°3 According to Liitfi Pasha, they even defeated 
part of the Anatolian cavalry, but were then pushed back with heavy casualties, 
and the survivors joined the king. The rest of the cavalry of the right wing pre- 
sumably also retreated there, and it is thought that the Hungarian attack was 
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then renewed at least once, perhaps twice, before the general flight began.3°4 
Neither the few Christian reports nor the confused narrative of the Ottoman 
chronicles offer unambiguous evidence in this respect, however. Least is 
known about the infantry. One report says that at least some of them man- 
aged to retreat in formation, and thus, even deprived of cavalry support, it took 
considerable time for the Ottoman light cavalry and infantry to break their 
resistance. Most of them were slaughtered on the battlefield or executed after 
the fight was over.?95 The number of footmen killed totalled around 10,000. 

While the circumstances of the battle of Mohacs remain obscure, and very 
probably no scholarly consensus will ever be attained, its consequences are 
clear. In the words of Géza Perjés, the battle, which lasted for less than two 
hours, “ended with the annihilation of the Hungarian army.’ Among the casu- 
alties Brodarics listed seven prelates, fourteen Hungarian barons and several 
Bohemian and Moravian ones, and thirteen elite nobles.2°* The around 500 
rich provincial nobles and the 3,o00—4,000 of their less exalted fellows could 
obviously not be listed by name. Tomori himself, one of the fallen prelates, 
allegedly died “fighting valiantly in the first ranks,” and the day after the bat- 
tle his head was exhibited on a long lance in the Ottoman camp. Yet, as 72 
years before, the real catastrophe was caused by the king’s death and its con- 
sequences. Differences between the two events are clear, however. Wladislas 
1 had died in 1444 while cutting his way through the janissaries of Murad 11; 
Louis 11 drowned in the marshes of the Danube while escaping the battlefield 
(figure 58). Whereas, in 1444, the Hungarian army had been defeated far from 
the borders of its realm by a sultan whose nascent empire was unable to imme- 
diately follow up the victory, in August 1526 the road to the capital of Hungary 
was open to Siileyman. Moreover, unlike that of 1444, the double royal election 
of 1526 (Ferdinand 1 of Habsburg and John 1 Szapolyai) led to the territorial 
division of the medieval realm and eventually to its dismemberment following 
the Ottoman occupation of Buda in 1541. 

By the time Siileyman reached Buda on u1 September, both Queen Mary of 
Habsburg and her entourage and most of the German and Hungarian burghers 
had left the city. Having inspected the city and plundered the castle, the sul- 
tan ordered the burning of Buda. On the other side of the Danube, Pest was 
also put to the torch. The flames of the two rich cities symbolically indicat- 
ed the fall of the medieval Hungarian kingdom. Although the realm was not 
occupied and still not completely devoid of armed forces — after all, Szapolyai’s 
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FIGURE 58 _Bertalan Székely The recovery of King Louis’s body, 1860. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL GALLERY, BUDAPEST. 


Transylvanian army remained intact — it must have been evident to contempo- 
raries that something had definitively changed with the defeat and the king’s 
death at Mohacs.3°? We know now that what came to an end then was but the 
first part of the “300 Years’ War,’ even if Siileyman did not intend to leave an 
Ottoman garrison in the capital of Hungary at that point. Having constructed a 
bridge over the Danube, the Ottoman army crossed the river and left for home 
in two columns along the left bank. The sultan entered Belgrade, once the 
“sate of Hungary and Christendom,’ on 12 October.3°8 No less symbolic than 
the burning of Buda and Pest was the fact that Siileyman’s victorious campaign 
ended at the same site where the Long March had ended more than seven 
decades before. 


307 On the consequences of Mohacs with regard to Ottoman-Hungarian relationship, see 
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Conclusion: Why Did Hungary Lose? 


The battle of Mohacs did not mark the end of the medieval Kingdom of Hun- 
gary. After all, the Ottomans left the country in the autumn of 1526 and only 
set about the systematic conquest of it fifteen years later. Nevertheless, that 
“a new era in the history of Hungary had begun in the year 1526 was clear to 
later generations, and such a view has become a commonplace today.” It is cer- 
tainly indicative of its importance that, rather than the Ottoman occupation of 
Buda in 1541 and the subsequent tripartite division of the realm, later observers 
viewed the 1526 defeat at Mohacs as a watershed in Hungarian history, to the 
extent that it is not only used to mark the end of the Middle Ages in Hungary 
but also became an established point of reference in the political discourse of 
successive regimes, and even part of everyday parlance.” 

Beginning in 1526, generations of Hungarian thinkers, politicians, and histo- 
rians have sought to answer the questions of how and why the mighty “empire” 
of King Matthias, the only ruler in Europe at the time whom, according to the 
king’s panegyrist Galeotto Marzio, Mehmed 11 deemed equal to himself, had, in 
just three decades, been turned into helpless prey, one which waited passively, 
paralyzed with fear, for the lethal blow to be delivered by the Ottomans. Scape- 
goats were quickly found in the persons of the two Jagiello rulers, Wladislas 11 
and Louis 11, whose image as the squanderers of the wealth and military capac- 
ity so masterfully built up by Matthias had become axiomatic by the second 
half of the sixteenth century, and it has survived into our own days essentially 
unaltered. Had Matthias been endowed with a longer life, and a capable heir, 
runs the still widely-believed narrative, Hungarian history might have followed 
a more favourable course and, most importantly, the Ottoman occupation of 
Hungary might have been forestalled. While this extremely simple perspective 
would have been understandable at the time of its emergence, it cannot stand 
up to scrutiny by modern historical scholarship. 

To start with, the military organization established after 1490, while unable 
to protect the realm completely from Ottoman raids — this, after all, was not 
achieved by Matthias either — secured the integrity of the two lines of border 
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forts until 1512. In 1501-2, moreover, an army of truly impressive size could 
be assembled; this, however, wasted itself in aimless plundering and quick- 
ly brought the government to the brink of bankruptcy. More alarmingly, ten 
years later (1512-13), a similar military effort, yielding even fewer results, like- 
wise ended in financial collapse at a time when the Ottoman Empire was riven 
by internal strife. In 1522, the exploitation of all available fiscal and military 
resources once again, with the aim of reversing the new and extremely danger- 
ous trend signalled by the loss of Belgrade, resulted in a successful but, in the 
long term, fruitless intervention in Wallachia while the bulk of the Ottoman 
army was occupied at distant Rhodes, leaving the treasury as empty as ever be- 
fore. In 1521 and 1526 the Hungarian government again assembled armed forces 
on a scale that could be achieved by few other European states in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, but the first of these dispersed without achieving any- 
thing and the second suffered a decisive defeat at Mohacs. The evidence seems 
to suggest that the basic reasons for the collapse of the medieval Hungarian 
kingdom were not the supposed inability of the Jagiello rulers to exert effective 
authority but the uncontested military and increasing financial superiority of 
the Ottoman Empire and the parallel, and partly consequential, structural in- 
ability of the Hungarian government to exploit its own available resources. Al- 
though no exhaustive analysis of the problem is possible here, it should at least 
be examined briefly by way of conclusion. 


1 The Fall of Medieval Hungary, Part One: The Superiority 
of Ottoman Military Organization 


The Ottoman army that defeated the forces of Louis 11 at Mohacs was no 
doubt the most formidable war machine of its time, one which probably no 
other European army would have been able to resist under similar circum- 
stances. Thanks to the spectacular conquests achieved by Selim in the east, 
the Ottomans’ military superiority and extensive financial resources were, by 
then, evident to most contemporaries. In fact, the battle of Mohacs is the first 
of the major Ottoman-Hungarian battles where the size of the opposing forces 
can be determined at least approximately. Before, in 1396, 1444 and 1448, the 
historians are left with whatever numbers they prefer to employ, and the as- 
sessment of these battles is accordingly different in each reconstruction. More- 
over, it is not only the numerical dimensions of the armies that are unknown 
but also their respective structures and the relative proportions of the various 
types of arms within them. Consequently, such lacunae prevent precise com- 
parisons, although some basic features are nevertheless clear. And these fea- 
tures all point to massive Ottoman military battlefield superiority right from 
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FIGURE 59 Sultan Siileyman the Great and his army after the battle of Mohacs. Turkish 
miniature. 
TOPKAPI SARAY MUSEUM. CULTIRIS CULTURAL IMAGE AGENCY, BUDAPEST. 


the beginning of the conflict between the two sides.? Although Hunyadi might 
have thought otherwise, Christian military defeats were not exceptions but 
the rule (figure 59). 


3 This survey is based on Fodor, “Ottoman Warfare, 1300-1453,” and Imber, Ottoman Empire, 
252ff. See also Jefferson, Holy Wars, 181-200. 
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Of course, Ottoman numerical superiority established itself gradually, an 
obvious result of constant territorial expansion and the rapid inclusion of con- 
quered peoples into the imperial military structures. Superiority was not so 
evident in the ranks of the regular troops best known to the non-expert: the 
timariot cavalry (sipahis), the janissaries, and the salaried troops of the court. 
However one counts, the combined number of these before the middle of the 
fifteenth century could not have been more than 20,000 combatants, a force at 
least comparable in numbers — but only in numbers - to the armed forces 
available to subsequent Hungarian regimes. Yet the ranks of the Ottoman 
army were swelled by a great number of semi-regular or irregular cavalry and 
infantry forces (akinjis, azabs, yayas, cerehors), and auxiliary troops, prob- 
ably doubling the number available for campaigning. While the quality and 
equipment of these irregular forces were inferior to those of their Christian 
opponents, on the battlefield they endowed the Ottoman commanders with an 
ability to manoeuvre, great casualties notwithstanding, that was unavailable to 
Christian leaders like Hunyadi. It was such forces that created the impression, 
so well grasped by Andreas de Pallatio, that, however serious their casualties, 
the Ottomans never seemed any less numerous in battle. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, however, even the relative balance of 
power, measured in numbers of “regular” troops, was a thing of the past.* Even 
if determining the exact size of Ottoman troops available at the time for cam- 
paigning on the European front is still a matter of some conjecture, it seems 
clear that the combined numbers of timariot cavalry, janissaries, and the sala- 
ried troops of the court were at least double that of any army that Hungary 
could effectively field during the campaigning season. Exceptionally, such as 
in 1521, seemingly greater numbers were gathered by the Hungarians, but these 
could never operate together and, moreover, often dispersed even before any 
combined action could have been considered. As well as past experience, it 
was an awareness of the dramatically altered balance of power that prevented 
the Hungarian government from trying to oppose the Ottomans in battle, even 
in seemingly favourable conditions and under intense pressure to do so, such 
as in 1501-2. 

Yet, alongside numerical superiority, by far the greatest advantage enjoyed 
by the Ottomans was the fact that virtually all parts of their military establish- 
ment were in one way or another interested in the maintenance of continuous 
warfare. Either because continued possession of the estates that secured their 


4 Alongside Imber, Ottoman Empire, see also, on the Ottoman military organization of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, David, “Ottoman armies and warfare.” Cf. also Mur- 
phey, Ottoman Warfare, 37-38, for calculations about the numbers of the timariot cavalry. 
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livelihood depended on the provision of the required military service (the ti- 
mariot cavalry), or because promotion was related to performance in war (the 
janissaries), or because they were supported by tax-exemptions equally bound 
to military service, various groups within the Ottoman Empire found military 
service advantageous, and with the passage of time they even became able 
to pressure the imperial government itself in order to influence the direction 
of campaigns. Thus, most soldiers in Ottoman service were professionals in 
the sense that their lives were conditioned by the requirements of regular 
military activity. In Hungary, although there certainly emerged a group of pro- 
fessional soldiers as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, the bulk of 
the armies mobilized for the major Ottoman campaigns always consisted of 
noblemen whose chief calling was other than military, even if those of them 
who repeatedly took to the field inevitably gained some experience in war. 
This experience, however, could not be compared to the years of training that 
preceded adoption as a janissary or the mobilization of the sipahis on an al- 
most yearly basis in both parts of the Ottoman Empire. These differences were 
deeply rooted in the respective structures of Ottoman and Hungarian (and, in 
general, Christian European) society and government and were, consequently, 
extremely difficult to either change or counterbalance.5 

Alongside larger numbers, better training, and greater experience, on the 
battlefield the Ottomans also benefitted from the tactical advantage provided 
by their cavalry’s ability to divert, disperse, and reform in rapid sequence, a 
consciously-applied tactical move that took a considerable time for Christian 
commanders to understand fully. Such tactics compelled the Christian mount- 
ed forces to waste their energy in fruitless pursuits and in so doing break their 
ranks which, unlike those of the Ottomans, could not be restored easily. But by 
far the greatest advantage enjoyed by the Ottomans on the battlefield was their 
access to an almost unlimited supply of infantry forces, thanks to their unique 
method of recruiting the janissaries. The devgirme provided the sultan with 
soldiers whose loyalty stood all tests for a long time and who constituted an 
unshakeable protective shield around the padishah.® While, as has been seen 
earlier, by the end of the fifteenth century most of the Hungarian cavalry had 
been successfully adapted to the kind of warfare practised by the timariot cav- 
alry, no adequate response had ever been found to the challenge posed by the 
collective discipline of the janissaries. It is certainly no coincidence that as late 
as the 1560s, when the Ottomans, after their conquest of part of Hungary, faced 
a Habsburg Empire that was much stronger than the medieval Kingdom of 
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Hungary had ever been, Lazarus von Schwendistill argued strongly against op- 
posing the Ottomans on the battlefield, suggesting instead wintertime sieges 
of strategic forts — exactly the strategy that King Matthias had applied almost 
a century before.” 

Contemporaries were clearly aware of the differences between the Ottoman 
and Christian military structures and the consequent advantages that favoured 
Ottoman conquest. In his description of Ottoman military organization in 
the mid-fifteenth century, Konstantin Mihailovi¢é, steeped in both traditions, 
enumerated all the reasons that gave the invaders their military superiority 
and the necessary responses that, he hoped, could tip the balance in favour of 
the Christians. His suggestions were no doubt rooted in the battlefield experi- 
ences of the Hungarians, the only Christians to encounter the Ottoman army 
in pitched battle in the period of Konstantin’s observations. His criticism of 
the Christian heavy cavalry squandering itself against the lightly-armoured but 
numerically far superior Ottoman cavalry and then assaulting the janissaries 
head on, only to be routed in close combat, and putting too much trust in their 
wagons, seems to reflect the lessons of Varna and Kosovo Polje — two battles he 
does make reference to. 

As such, Konstantin argued for much lighter equipment for the Christian 
cavalry, in the manner of the Mongols, who had successfully opposed the 
Turks by preventing encirclement due to their quick movement. Equally, he 
suggested that the janissaries, obviously the cornerstone of the Ottoman army, 
should be defeated decisively, but not in the way attempted by Wladislas and 
Hunyadi in 1444 and 1448 respectively.® Such, indeed, were the concerns of Hu- 
nyadi, and we have seen that the increase in numbers and importance of light 
cavalry forces within the Hungarian military was a constant theme up to 1526 
and beyond. Yet awareness of the problems was one thing; solving them was 
quite another. Experienced light cavalry trained in the kind of “Tatar” warfare 
suggested by Konstantin was no longer available to the Hungarian government 
in sufficient numbers, and nor were the means to defeat the janissaries ever 
found. The response the Hungarians opted for after 1448 was to avoid all major 
battlefield clashes with the Ottomans, so much so that in 1526 no-one in the 
realm had the faintest idea of how to organize and direct such a battle. 

Thus, between 1448 and 1526 no Hungarian army ever opposed the com- 
bined forces of the Ottoman Empire on the battlefield; as such, the gradual 
erosion of the Hungarian kingdom was not caused by defeats suffered in regu- 
lar encounters. “Until the start of the sixteenth century the Ottoman military 
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establishment was dominated by the freelance light cavalry or akinci forces 
who offered their services to the state in exchange for the lion’s share of the 
disposable war booty. As late as the reign of Mehmed 11 (1451-81) these cavalry 
‘raiders’ numbered as many as 50,000 [...]."? Whether Ottoman raids against 
their Christian neighbours in Anatolia, and later in the Balkans, were originally 
motivated by a religious “gazi” ideology or, rather, were envisaged as “preda- 
tory joint ventures” open to anyone, regardless of their religious background, 
and “stimulated by a desire to gain booty and slaves,” it is evident that in most 
of the period before 1526 the aspect of the Ottoman Empire most readily vis- 
ible to Hungarian observers was indeed that of a “predatory confederacy.”!° 
Consequently, the epithets “most savage” (saevissimus) and “most ferocious” 
(ferocissimus) were routinely used to describe them in Hungarian chancery 
parlance. It was not the sipahis and the janissaries who influenced the ev- 
eryday life of hundreds of thousands of ordinary Hungarians but the raiders, 
whose aim was neither conversion to Islam nor the systematic conquest of 
enemy territory but the taking of booty and slaves. 

Consequently, as I have tried to demonstrate at various points in the previ- 
ous chapters, it was the human and economic destruction caused by inces- 
sant Ottoman raiding, in both wartime and periods of official peace, that lay 
behind the ever-increasing financial and political dislocation of the medieval 
Hungarian state. No defensive structures based on castles and permanent gar- 
risons could ever effectively block all incursions into Christian territories along 
a frontier that, after the conquests of Mehmed 11, ran from Transylvania to 
Istria, in its western section through inhospitable and uncontrollable moun- 
tains. It was through here that the Turkish raiders stationed in Bosnia and Her- 
cegovina could break forth so unexpectedly at any time of the year, leaving 
no time for any defensive preparations. Yet permanent defensive structures 
had to be maintained nevertheless, by a government that was driven into an 
almost constant financial crisis from the early 1500s precisely because there 
was no respite for fiscal reconstruction. Simultaneously, Hungary was gradu- 
ally denied even the restricted amount of external help that had been available 
to King Matthias, at least in the first part of his reign. What is clear is that it 
was Ottoman military pressure that caused economic and political collapse, 
not the supposedly inherent inability of the Hungarian political elite to give 
adequate responses to new challenges after 1490." 
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2 The Fall of Medieval Hungary, Part Two: Fiscal Breakdown 
For contemporary Europeans, the Ottoman state: 


seemed “the most powerful” empire. It held this image by virtue of its 
geopolitical situation, its enormous territory and population, its wealth 
and economic resources, and a central and provincial administration 
that was capable of mobilizing these resources according to the strategic 
interests of the Ottoman sultans and governing elite. The efficient use of 
resources formed the basis of the Ottoman army, which was considered 
to be the best and most efficient military known to contemporaneous 
Europeans.!” 


It was this exceptionally efficient use of the available resources that distin- 
guished the Ottoman Empire from its contemporaries, right from the time of 
its appearance in Europe in the middle of the fourteenth century. According to 
another author, writing, it is true, about a period mostly beyond the scope of 
the present book: 


it was not so much by the numerical predominance of its military forc- 
es that the Ottomans were distinguished from their contemporaries in 
the West as by the thoroughness of the administrative backup and gen- 
eral support that maintained them in the field. The oftrepeated attribu- 
tions of Ottoman military success to their alleged ability to fight more 
ferociously than their opponents, and assertions that they seriously out- 
manned them are not supported by the facts.18 


Why the Ottomans kept on pushing northwards from the moment of their ap- 
pearance on the European side of the Straits, and whether their almost con- 
tinuous expansion there was underpinned from the start by a “grand strategy” 
or if they simply adapted to changing conditions and exploited favourable 
opportunities, are much-debated questions within Ottoman historiography.!+ 
From the Hungarian perspective, speculating about the problem is, however, 
redundant. For what has exerted the dominant influence on the course of 
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14 See Agoston, “The Ottomans,” and Fodor, The Unbearable Weight, 27ff. 
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Hungarian history was not the possible stimuli driving Ottoman expansion 
but the unalterable fact of constant military pressure experienced along an 
ever-longer frontier. While the extent of this pressure oscillated in relation to 
the shifting geopolitical situation of the Empire and its neighbours and to the 
varying strategic ideas of successive sultans, it remains a fact that from the late 
fourteenth century the Ottomans represented a constant military threat that 
no Hungarian government could even temporarily neglect. 

While not even the Ottomans were entirely unbound by material and other 
constraints on warfare,!> they were certainly able to exploit their resources and 
overcome structural difficulties much better than their European rivals, Hun- 
gary included. Although, as mentioned previously, no comparison between the 
military and financial resources of the Ottomans and the Hungarian kingdom 
is possible before the second half of the fifteenth century, it is certain that the 
territory ruled by Murad 11 was not considerably bigger than medieval Hunga- 
ry; nor, it seems, were the regular armed forces he could mobilize far in excess 
of those available to the Hungarian rulers. Yet their three victories of Nicopolis, 
Varna, and Kosovo Polje are clear indications of Ottoman battlefield superior- 
ity even before then. With the conquests of Mehmed 11 (r. 1451-81) Ottoman 
territory was doubled, while Hungarian resources decreased constantly due to 
the effects of Ottoman raiding. The subsequent change in the balance of power 
was countered by Matthias’s western expansion for a time, but after his death 
there remained nothing to conceal the vast superiority of the Ottomans. What 
seems to have sealed the fate of Hungary was, however, the expansion of the 
Ottoman’s eastern frontier under Selim. It was the conquest of Syria and Egypt 
that transformed the Ottoman state into a world empire, swelling its resources 
to an extent that left Hungary no match for it.16 

However the Ottoman policies of King Matthias are viewed, it remains a 
fact that it was at least partly thanks to his disengagement from the Ottoman 
front that Mehmed 11 could complete the conquest of the Balkans, definitively 
occupying Serbia and part of Bosnia, quelling the Albanian revolt, and con- 
solidating his rule in Anatolia. Consequently, at the time Wladislas 11 took the 
Hungarian throne he faced an Ottoman Empire twice the size of its former 
self and which, moreover, had no rivals in the Balkans any more. As a result, 


15 Murphey, Ottoman Warfare, 13-34. 

16 = “The conquest [ of Egypt] brought [...] great economic gain, the region being both produc- 
tive in its own right and a major, lucrative transit market for luxury goods, in particular 
spices, from the east” — Fleet, “The Ottomans, 1451-1603,” 32. Cf. Boyar, “Ottoman expan- 
sion in the East,’ 113 (“The conquests of Selim’s reign had turned the Ottoman state into 
a large Asian empire. The fall of the Mamluks had brought the Ottomans control over 
important trade routes”). 
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“the sultans of the 1400s and 1500s continuously expanded their tax base” 
there,!” while — as a result of constant Ottoman raiding against Hungarian 
territories — the tax base of the Hungarian king gradually decreased over the 
same period. The demographic consequences of Ottoman raiding are hard to 
quantify, but the evidence we have seems to attest that these were catastrophic 
on the southern fringes of Hungary — hence the forced resettlement of tens of 
thousands of peasants from the interior of the Balkans in the campaigns of 
the early 1480s. It was thus not only a tax-paying population crippled by the 
ruthless fiscal policies of Matthias that the Jagiellonians inherited but also one 
whose taxability had been considerably compromised by Ottoman plundering 
in the richest and most densely populated regions of the realm. 

In 1475, the annual revenues of Mehmed I! are estimated at almost 
1,500,000 ducats, an income which in the sixteenth century grew to more than 
3,000,000.!8 By contrast, the annual revenues of Matthias, in the second part of 
his reign, totalled around 650,000 florins,!° a reasonable amount for a popula- 
tion of around four million.2° Under the Jagiellonians, royal income has tra- 
ditionally been supposed to have fallen back by roughly two-thirds to some 
200,000 florins per year. Such calculations are generally based on the reports 
of successive Venetian ambassadors, who referred constantly to the extreme 
penury of the Hungarian king, contrasting the miserable state of his finances 
with the seemingly much superior income of Matthias from the same sourc- 
es.21 Foreign observers, however, evidently had a very imperfect view of Hun- 
garian financial affairs under the Jagiellonians, and shared obviously nostalgic 
memories of Matthias’s reign, memories based on equally unrealistic figures.2? 


17. Murat Cizak¢a, “The Ottoman government and economic life,’ 251. 

18 Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen Iacopo de Promontorio-de Campis tiber den Osmanen- 
staat um 1475, ed. Franz Babinger (Munich: Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1957), 62-72, and Encyclopedia of the Ottoman Empire, ed. Gabor Agoston and Bruce Mas- 
ters (New York: Infobase Publishing, 2010), 98. Cf. Zsuzsa Hermann, “Allamhaztartds és 
a pénz értéke a Mohacs eldtti Magyarorsz4gon: megjegyzések Thurzé Elek kéltségvetési 
eldiranyzatahoz,’ Szdzadok 109, 1975, 334, on the income of Siileyman (on the basis of 
Sanuto) as compared to the expected income of the Hungarian treasury. 

19 The Venetian ducat was roughly equivalent with the Hungarian golden florin during the 
fifteenth century. 

20 Estimates of the overall population of Hungary in the late-fifteenth century range from 
three to five million; for some sober calculations, see Engel, Realm of Saint Stephen, 
328-30. 

21 Sebastian Zustignan, 1503: “E il re non a danari; e per far lo exercito, oltrai danari atocha da 
la Signoria, ch’e sta ducati 180 milia, a impegnato le soe intrade, adeo fin do mexinon avera’; 
Antonio Surian, 1516: “Quanto al 'intrade dil regno, questo Re (i.e. Wladislas 11) era reduto in 
tanta extremita, che non havea da manzar” — Balogh, “Velencei diplomatak,” v11, xv. 

22 There exists no detailed “budget” for the reign of either Matthias or his successors before 
1526. The many surviving accounts are all partial and generally only extend to the subsidy 
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The uncontestably lower nominal yields under the Jagiellonians can be ex- 
plained by three key factors: first, the continuous mortgaging of most sources 
of revenue (royal estates included) to repay loans and cover payment arrears; 
secondly, the fact that, partly as a result of the fiscal and military reforms of 
the late 1490s, not all revenues flowed into the royal treasury; and finally, the 
constant decrease in the number of taxable tenants in the southern regions of 
the realm. 

A recent study, calculating royal revenues in 1522, when, under the shock of 
the loss of Belgrade, “tax-paying morale” must have been exceptionally high 
and all the money flowed into the coffers of the royal and estate treasurers, es- 
timated the overall income of the “realm” at some 450,000 florins.2* This sum, 
taking account of the constant decrease in the number of taxable tenants, is 
not very far from the revenues of Matthias; yet it evidently meant the maxi- 
mum that could be reached in an exceptional year like 1522.25 On the other 
hand, the same study argued that combined military expenditure — garrisons 
of border forts, troops raised for the two captains, Palatine Batori and Voevode 
Szapolyai, plus maintenance work on castles — must have amounted to 324,000 
florins at the very least, which, with the added costs of the royal court (slightly 
more than 130,000 florins), exceeded revenue by some 14,000 florins.*° 

That royal revenues under the Jagiellonians were higher than previously 
thought has also been confirmed by another study, examining an earlier peri- 
od, which calculated that the income that Wladislas 11 drew from the sole sub- 
sidy between 1492 and 1496 was closer to 300,000 florins per year than to the 
generally accepted 200,000.2” Contrasting these revisionist — and convincing — 
calculations is the evidence attesting to the chronic inability of the treasury to 
meet even the most basic expenses throughout the Jagiellonian period. When 


voted by the diet. This is also true of the most frequently-cited accounts of treasurer Zsig- 
mond Ernuszt from the years 1494-95, which have traditionally been used to illustrate 
the supposed breakdown of the finances under the Jagiellonians. It is, consequently, es- 
pecially difficult to determine the scale of ordinary royal revenues, such as those deriving 
from the monopoly of salt or mining and coinage, for instance. 

23 Some, like the pecunia exercitualis collected by the banderial lords, did not even reach the 
treasury, while other revenues were spent immediately at source, as we shall see. 

24 C. Toth, “A magyar kirdlysag 1522. évi kdltségvetése,” 83-148. Cf. Rady, “Fiscal and Military 
Developments,’ 96, who calculates the even higher figure of around 600,000 florins. 

25 See Chapter 6, 2, above on the prescriptions of the diet concerning taxation that year. 

26 As early as the 1460s, Venice was said to have spent 60,000 ducats a month on financing 
the Ottoman war (Schmitt, Skanderbeg, 112). Extrapolated for a whole year, this was more 
than the supposed maximum income of King Matthias in the very best years of his reign. 

27 Tibor Neumann, “Kirdlyi hatalom és orszaggytilés a Jagelldé-kor elején,’ in Tamas Dobszay 
et al. (eds.), Rendiség és parlamentarizmus Magyarorszdgon a kezdetektél 1918-ig (Buda- 
pest: Orszaggytilés Hivatala, 2013 [2014]), 53. 
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the ban of Slavonia, Gyérgy Kanizsai, turned to Palatine Perényi for a loan to 
cover his costs in 1509, the palatine had to answer that he himself was unpaid 
by the treasurer, and was consequently providing for the needs of the border 
forts from his own pocket.?8 This was in a year when no major campaigning, 
and thus no considerable mobilization, had taken place on the Ottoman front 
for six years (since the peace of 1503), a clear indication that the ordinary royal 
revenues did not suffice to cover even the peacetime costs of maintaining the 
defensive system. It is no surprise, then, that massive and repeated mobiliza- 
tions of field armies, added to the costs of the standing forces, quickly brought 
the treasury to the brink of bankruptcy, as happened in 1500-2 and again in 
1511-13. As, moreover, the Hungarian government did not have access to major 
sources of credit, it was forced to turn to its own subjects for loans, which, as 
mentioned above, were repaid by mortgaging future sources of revenue, there- 
by further restricting the financial elbow room of the government. 

How the process worked can be illustrated by taxation in Slavonia, which is 
demonstrated by the largest number of sources. From 1507, we have a consid- 
erable number of writs that the royal treasurer addressed to the tax-collectors 
in Slavonia. The estates of Janos Gyulai there were exempted on account of 
the money he had lent to the king ad _factum regie maiestatis, as were those 
of Cardinal Bakoc in Slavonia for services and expenses he had incurred at 
Buda “staying continuously with his majesty.” At the same time, the cardinal 
was also assigned 1,300 florins from the Slavonian tax in return for the sums 
he had previously offered to the king for maintenance of the border forts. The 
widow of a man called Miklés Bornemissza of K6rés was entitled to 20 florins 
that the king owed her late husband, while the much more illustrious duke of 
Saint Sava, then a court familiaris, was to receive 290 florins for his services. 
The Slavonian lands of Benedek and Laszlo Ratkai were likewise exempted by 
reason of their various services to the king, while Bertalan Beriszl6 was ordered 
to receive 2,000 florins for his salary as ban of Jajce. 60 tenant plots of Ferenc 
Kecer were exempted on his estate of Raszinya, also on account of his services 
to the royal court, and a notary of the royal chancellery was similarly rewarded 
by a remission of tax on his local lands. Gyorgy Kerecsényi, noble assessor of 
the royal council, received 200 florins from the Slavonian tax, while the bishop 


28 1509: “Tandem rogat nos magnificencia vestra ut eidem pecunias nomine mutui dare vel- 
lemus, sciat itaque magnificencia vestra et indubitanter credat quod nos magnificencie 
vestre non solum sub spe restitucionis sed eciam dono pecunias dare parati essemus, sed 
[...] tot tan(te)que graves et multiplices necessitates presertim ex parte castrorum fini- 
timorum assidue instant, imminent et urgent, ut eciam ex nostris propriis pecuniis illis 
solvere et subvenire coacti sumus, et a domino thezaurario nos quoque insoluti sumus” — 
DL 25513. 
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of Zagreb was allowed to receive as much as 3,000 florins to recover the loan he 
had advanced to the king. Thus, at least a third of the yield of the Slavonian tax 
was spent at source, most of it being used to repay old debts.79 

The process of tax collection at the beginning of 1513 is especially reveal- 
ing, as it followed shortly after the shock caused by the loss of Srebrenik. The 
person authorized to distribute the yield of the Slavonian subsidy was then 
Palatine-Ban Imre Perényi. The process was hindered from the outset by Peré- 
nyi’s obligation to pay his men, Boldizsar Battyanyi and Gyérgy Kasztellanfi, for 
the costs they had encountered in making an agreement with the widow of the 
late Andras Both, ban of Slavonia.?° Understandably, Perényi’s main concern 
was to secure payments to the castellans of the Croatian castles, and most of 
all the salary of his Croatian viceban, Ivan Karlovic. The greatest sum was by 
far for the latter, at 1,200 florins, while the footmen at Biha¢é and Knin were 
assigned only 511 florins for one and a half months. None of the castellans re- 
ceived individually more than 100 florins. At the same time, however, Perényi 
had to exempt all the estates of Lérinc Ujlaki on account of a huge debt he 
owed the latter, while the lands of Janos Ernuszt could only be taxed 400 flo- 
rins, the rest again being remitted because of a debt. The rich town of Varasd 
(today Varazdin, in Croatia), held by Margrave George of Brandenburg (a close 
relative of the royal family), was released on royal orders, while Benedek Bat- 
tyanyi’s estate of Atyina had to be exempted because it had previously been 
plundered by the bishop of Zagreb and the Banfi brothers. The combined yield 
of the estates thus released probably amounted to at least four times the sum 
allotted to Ivan Karlovié and the Croatian castellans altogether; not surpris- 
ingly, Perényi was unable to give the judge of Biha¢ 100 florins propter defectum 
pecuniarum.*! 

Three years later, in 1516, the tax was 75 denarii per tenant plot and the ex- 
pected yield, calculating with roughly 6,800 inhabited plots, almost 19,000 flo- 
rins. Of this sum, only 1,860 reached the treasurer. Almost a third, 6,735 florins, 
was partly collected by the ban, Péter Beriszld, “for his pay” (pro suo salario), 
mostly from the huge estates of the priory of Vrana, partly remitted to lords 
whom the ban exempted pro debitis; that is, they were allowed to recoup previ- 
ous debts. By far the greatest amount, more than 8,000 florins, was again either 
remitted to the Slavonian lords under various pretexts, paid out for the very 
services made during the collection process, or simply remained uncollected. 


29 DL107946/pp. 1-14. 
30 ~—She remained in control of the Croatian castles after the death of her husband. 


31 DL107946/ pp. 27-30. 
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It was the rest, hardly more than 2,000 florins, that was allocated for purposes 
immediately connected to the defence of the realm, mainly to provision Jajce.3? 

That such cases were not a kind of “Slavonian anomaly” is proved by numer- 
ous other examples. In 1513, Bishop Ferenc Vardai lent King Wladislas 11 2,000 
florins for the upkeep of the border forts, a sum he was authorized to extract 
from the revenues of the royal castle lordship of Munkacs.?3 Six years later, it 
was the treasurer Pal Vardai who borrowed 200 florins from the same prelate 
for the expenses of Sz6rény and allowed him to indemnify himself from the tax 
paid by the Transylvanian clergy.3+ Six days later, the treasurer also borrowed 
500 florins from Pal Artandi, royal councillor, for the necessities of Jajce.35 
Hardly surprisingly, in 1523 Vardai, holding the office of treasurer for the third 
time, was in debt to Zsigmond Pogany, ispan of Maramaros, to the enormous 
sum of 6,300 florins, the repayment of which he was obliged to guarantee by 
mortgaging half of the estates of his bishopric of Veszprém.°° These examples 
demonstrate that Janos Bornemissza, another treasurer, was not exaggerating 
when, in 1502, he complained bitterly about the miserable state of the royal 
finances.3” 

The slowness of tax collection was, however, not specific to Hungary. The 
process, as described by Hungarian ambassadors at the Nuremberg Reichstag 
in 1522, was probably common elsewhere: “The monetary subsidy has to be 
ordained at the diet, then co-numerated house by house all over Hungary, then 


32 Josip Adaméek and Ivan Kampus&, Popisi i obracuni poreza u Hrvatskoj u xv i XVI stoljecu 
(Zagreb: Institut za Hrvatsku Povijest, 1976), 77-79. It should be added, however, that 
some of the lords and nobility, the ban included, incurred the debts which they were al- 
lowed to recover from the tax through service against the Ottomans. Yet the fact that they 
simply recovered money long overdue was no consolation to the treasury. 

33 DL 8236g9. In the same year, he also prohibited his official at Monostor from letting any 
tax be collected in the county of Bodrog, with the justification that these were assigned 
to him to repay his debts: “de bonis autem nostris in comitatu de Bodrogh nullas penitus 
pecunias ad manus dicatorum exolvas, nisi pro nobis eas teneas, ex quo pro debitis nostris 
nobis deputate sunt” — DL 89035. 


34 DL 82520. 
35 DF 278530. 
36 = DL 80158. 


37. On the context see Chapter 5, 3, above. That the practice of retaining the royal tax to 
recover past debts was resorted to without royal license is proved by the words of Bishop 
Gyérgy Szatmari of Pécs with which he rebuked Janos Vardai, royal familiaris, who was ac- 
cused of having done so: “nos quoque et alii eciam domini ad necessitates regias non par- 
vam summam antea pecuniarum dedimus, tamen deus est testis quod non ausi fuimus 
eiuscemodi taxam regiam pro nobis retenire, sed eam plene de bonis nostris maiestati 
regi administravimus et persolvimus, quia scimus quantas necessitates nunc maiestas re- 
gia ad castra finitima providenda et curanda habeat” — DL 89008. 
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to be exacted, and finally troops conscripted and money paid (to them).”3° 
Successive diets made repeated efforts to both speed up the process and curb 
exemptions as extensively as possible. Such efforts were not always futile. In 
1518, when the burghers of Kassa tried to have their estates exempted from 
the payment of the subsidy through the mediation of the bishops of Pécs and 
Vac, the treasurer answered that he had promised under oath at the diet of 
Tolna not to relieve anyone’s estates.?9 Yet Kassa, while a rich town, was by no 
means as potent as Duke Lérinc Ujlaki, for instance, and the very repetition 
of parliamentary decrees banning both exemptions and the excessive self- 
remuneration of those involved in the collection process proves that no defini- 
tive solution to these problems had been found. 

The growing amount of revenue used for “debt management” — a situation 
that, it has to be stressed, was the consequence of the need to maintain one of 
the largest permanent forces in Christian Europe at the time — led to a political 
competition for the still-available resources. Yet conditions were far from equal 
for all participants. While the immensely powerful voevode of Transylvania, 
Janos Szapolyai, was able to monopolize some of the most lucrative sources 
of royal revenue and even to refuse to release them in the face of the king 
himself,*° the successive bans of Croatia and Slavonia were not. Duke Corvin, 
who had run into trouble basically because of his royal ambitions, a poisoned 
chalice bequeathed to him by his father, remained rich enough to meet his 
costs as ban from his own lands; his successors, however, were compelled to re- 
sort to loans and the kind of political struggle for resources that ranged, to give 
but one example, Péter Beriszl6 against Cardinal Bakéc.41 When, in Novem- 
ber 1525, Ban Ferenc Battyanyi tried to secure for himself the subsidy of the 
county of Vas, Chancellor Szalkai informed him that its yield had already been 
assigned to the royal courtiers.*? It is thus no surprise that, while preparing his 


38 “Cum subsidium pecuniarum [...] in dieta ordinari debeat et postea illud connumerari 
domesticatim per totam Hungariam, deinde exigi et tum demum militia conscribi et sti- 
pendia erogari debeant” — Szabo, A magyar orszdggyiilések, 23, n.1. 

39 = “‘Intelligere potuistis, qualiter in quadam convencione nobilium Tholne pro festo beati 
Jacobi apostoli proxime preterito habita ordinaverunt et concluserunt, ut neque domi- 
norum neque nobilium quorumcumque bona relaxare valeamus, super quo eciam a 
nobis juramentum prestiterunt, quod nemini quitquam aut deputabimus aut eciam 
relaxabimus” — DF 271014. 

40 Kubinyi, “Battle of Szavaszentdemeter,” go. 

41  Palosfalvi, Noble Elite, 353, and n. 80. On the conflict see Chapter 5, 6, above. 

42 “de subsidio presenti comitatus Castriferrei vobis deputando facere vobis relacionem 
nunc non possumus, quia non potuimus adhuc in ea re laborare. Deputatus est autem 
comitatus ille aulicis regiis pro eorum serviciis; videbimus si eorum deputacio mutari 
poterit et si quid prodesse in ea re vobis poterimus” — DL 104453. 
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will before the Jajce campaign that year, Battyanyi implored the royal couple 
that, were he to die, they help his wife to repay his debts, for these he had ac- 
cumulated “in the service of Your Majesties ... and we remember well that so 
far not a single denarius has been given to us on account of the banship of 
Slavonia.”43 

Even Battyanyi was rich enough to hold Slavonia and Croatia without ruin- 
ing himself completely. The banship of Croatia and Slavonia, moreover, was 
an office that, despite the troubles its government involved, carried much 
prestige. The smaller banates — those of Jajce, Srebrenik, Sabac, and Szérény — 
invested their holders with no political authority, only great military respon- 
sibility, and were wholly dependent on funding coming from the treasury. 
Because such funding was not regularly forthcoming, it is little wonder that 
no willing candidates could be found to fill these posts and those who volun- 
teered often resigned their office. Those resources that found their way to the 
treasury were used, alongside financing outstanding debts, to fill the gaps and 
to finance urgent measures, such as the yearly provisioning of Jajce. Despite 
intense pressure from the diet, the redemption of estates and revenues was in 
practice impossible as these had been mortgaged in return for military service 
in defence of the realm. Although the financial distress became acute during 
the last years of the reign of Wladislas 11 and the minority of Louis 11, it was in 
a sense inevitable, something apparently clearly perceived by the Ottomans 
themselves even before the final showdown at Mohacs. 

As frequently noted above, it was the very awareness of the country’s in- 
creasing financial and consequent military weakness that was the basis of the 
repeated proposals for joint European action against the Ottomans. Most of 
these did not even reach the phase of practical elaboration, while those like 
that of 1523 failed at least in part because it was feared that the fiscal fragil- 
ity of Hungary would undermine the whole enterprise.** Faced with the ob- 
vious reluctance of the major European powers to offer more than words, 
Matthias embarked on an alternative venture that, however it is judged now, 
did succeed in protecting the territorial integrity of Hungary by partially shift- 
ing the financial burden of defence to the newly-conquered territories. His 


43 DL 104441. 

44 Matthias was fully aware by 1488 that there was no chance of defeating the Ottomans 
definitively unless an allied Christian army roughly double the strength of the entire 
Ottoman military force could be assembled and kept in arms for at least a year — this idea 
was to return in 1518-19, as we have seen. The alternative solution, a much smaller army 
fielded for at least six years, could only have the limited aim of liberating some of the 
Balkan provinces and securing what remained unconquered by the Ottomans. See MDE, 


II, 435-37. 
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Jagiellonian successors, faced with an Ottoman Empire that now dominated 
the entire Balkan region, and by their very position deprived of the means to 
develop a “grand strategy” in the manner of Matthias, were left only with the 
hope of possible political breakdown within the Ottoman Empire — all signs of 
such internal troubles raised new hopes in the Buda court simply to fade away 
as soon as they were proved either unfounded or easily overcome. 

While the evidence of Hungary’s fiscal fragility as compared to the immense 
resources of the Ottomans is undeniable, attention has recently been drawn 
to the Hungarian government's inability to tap into noble revenues that had 
remained untaxed due to the ancient privileges of the Hungarian nobility.*° 
The question of why no attempt was made to exploit these resources, which 
remained outside the tax system, is an important one. In fact, successive Hun- 
garian governments from the reign of Sigismund did try to enlarge the tax base, 
but always extensively: they targeted those layers of Hungarian society that, 
while traditionally exempted from taxpaying, could be reached relatively eas- 
ily: mainly the one-plot and conditional nobility and the lower clergy, as well 
as — officially — landless peasants.*6 Even these attempts ran into considerable 
resistance, however, as did Sigismund’s scheme of subjecting noble revenues 
to a tax on moveable items in 1434. A partial such tax was eventually levied on 
at least some of the noble incomes in 1521, and three years later what seems 
to have been a more extensive scheme was contemplated and then rejected.*” 
The taxation of noble revenue cut so profoundly into the flesh of the deeply- 
entrenched privileges of the nobility, however, that the risks of its introduction 
were probably seen as far outweighing its possible yield.4® 

It is worth emphasizing that, in consequence, the fall of the medieval 
Kingdom of Hungary was the result of predominantly financial causes, of the 
inability to support the expenses of the sustained military efforts that were 


45 Rady, “Fiscal and Military Developments,’ 89-90. 

46 It is now clear that the vast majority of tenant plots referred to as “abandoned” (deserta) 
in the sources, which had previously been taken as indicating a social crisis, were by no 
means necessarily uncultivated. They were in fact used in lease by “officially” landless 
peasants, at least in the western parts of the kingdom, for which the evidence is more 
abundant. See Tibor Neumann, “Telekpusztasodas a kés6-k6zépkori Magyarorszagon,” 
Szdzadok 137, 2003, 849-84, and Arpad Nogrady, “Az elakadt fejlédés,” in Keresztesekbdl 
ldzad6k, 1-28. 

47 DRMH, 4, 85, and Acta Tomiciana, VU, 85. 

48 Calculating based on the roughly 1,000,000 florins of untaxed revenue that flowed into 
noble pockets every year (Rady, “Fiscal and Military Developments,’ 89-90), an income 
tax of ten per cent would have endowed the treasury with an additional 100,000 florins, a 
sum that would have made no real difference in filling the huge gap that had opened up 
between the respective levels of income of the king of Hungary and the Ottoman sultan. 
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necessitated by constant military pressure exerted by an expansive power that 
became stronger with every new conquest. The economic burden constituted 
by the maintenance of various forms of permanent or semi-permanent armed 
forces for over a century was of a size that would probably have been intoler- 
able for any contemporaneous European state. From at least the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the ordinary revenues of Hungary were entirely consumed 
by the costs of defence, and from the death of Mehmed 11 at the latest the bud- 
get ran a constant deficit, which repeatedly deteriorated into major financial 
crises. The fact that the country resisted Ottoman pressure until 1526, suffering 
only minor territorial losses in the meantime, was due partly to favourable in- 
ternational circumstances (foremost the parallel engagement of the successive 
sultans in the East) and partly to the defensive system established by Sigis- 
mund, completed by Matthias, and painfully conserved by the Jagiellos — as 
long as it remained defendable. Although still believed by many a Hungarian, 
Mohacs was neither an unexpected catastrophe nor the result of an interna- 
tional conspiracy (with the Habsburgs spinning their web, of course) but the 
logical conclusion of a struggle that had never been fought on equal terms. 
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Albania, Albanians 77, 79, 120, 129-130, 
132-133, 147, 154, 157-159, 161, 170, 176, 
216, 226-227, 289-290, 306, 453 
Albert, of Habsburg, King of Bohemia and 
Hungary, Duke of Austria 1, 21, 25, 48n, 
82-85, 105, 194, 284 
Alexander v1, Pope 300-301, 303-305, 315 
Alexander, Voevode of Wallachia 77 
Alexandria 362 
Alfonso V, King of Aragon and Naples 121, 
145, 147-148, 154-156, 170-171, 173, 
190 
Ali Bey, of Smederevo (Mihaloglu) 
202, 205, 207, 240, 244, 252, 257-259, 
266, 269-270, 295 
Ali Bey, of Vidin 81, 83 
Alkenyér (Zsibod) 268 
Alvinc 268 
Amadei, Tommaso 305 
Anatolia 60, 65, 107, 114, 118, 120-121, 129, 131, 
138, 162, 186, 205, 259, 335, 337) 348, 372, 
376, 390, 428, 438, 441-442, 451, 453 
Angelovié, Michael 194-195 


akinji 


201n, 


Angevins 16-17, 51, 57, 66 

Ankara, battle of 22, 65 

Anne, Jagiello, (daughter of Wladislas 11) 
328n, 353n, 360n, 400, 409 

Antimus, Miklés 123 

Antonius, Marcus 259 

Aprod, Mihaly 126 

Arad, county of 28, 124 

Aragon 56, 170, 187, 325 

Arany, Janos, Hungarian poet 76n 

Argos 208 

arquebuses See guns 

arquebusiers See gunners 

Asenovgrad See Stanimaka 

arsenal 48,74 

Artandi, Pal, royal councillor 458 

artillery 29, 46n, 47-50, 74, 75n, 76n, 80, 
82, 91, 104, 111, 116, 128, 129n, 131, 136, 
140, 143, 151, 153, 154N, 162-163, 165, 178, 
181-186, 206, 211, 215, 216n, 220, 226, 
237, 243, 248-249, 251-253, 257, 260, 
267, 282, 288, 306, 316, 319, 348n, 352, 
362-363, 377, 383, 385, 388-390, 401, 
409, 415, 420, 425, 429, 434, 437-438, 
439N, 442 

Artois, Philippe d’, Count of Eu, constable of 

France 57, 61 

Asia 94, 156, 235, 289, 297, 348, 353N, 354, 

; 365 

Asikpagazade, chronicler 92 

Atyina 457 

Austria 28, 30-32, 34-35, 39, 46, 125n, 169, 
173, 175) 242, 254, 261, 265, 276, 281-283, 
291, 293, 316n, 385, 418 

Ayas Mehmed Pasha 426n 

Ayse Hatun (daughter of MefiliiGiray) 330 

Aytos 133 

azabs_ 60, 139, 161, 163, 184, 448 
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Babi, Dénes 126 
Bacs, county of 363, 380 
townand castle 207, 246, 302-303, 306, 
364, 366, 371, 379, 404, 428n 
Baduaro, Sebastiano 259 
Baia Mare See Nagybanya 
Bajoni, Family 27 
Baki¢, Pavle 422 
Bakoc, Tamas, cardinal, archbishop of Eszter- 
gom, chancellor 43, 286n, 301n, 308-309, 
319, 323, 326-327, 331, 345-347, 349, 360, 
362, 364-366, 370n, 379-380, 456, 459 
Bakos, Istvan of Osgyan 211n 
Balaban Bey 112-113 
Balassa, Ferenc 335 
Bali Bey, Malkocoglu 266, 269-270, 275, 317 
Bali Bey, Yahyapasaoglu 351, 392-393, 
402-403, 406-408, 415, 419, 422, 
440-441 
Balkans 1n, 2-3, 13-14, 15n, 16-18, 20-22, 59, 
66, 82, 86, 111, 120-121, 123, 129, 132-133, 
141, 145, 147, 155, 160, 188, 204, 261, 
263, 278-279, 309, 322, 337, 348, 451, 
453-454, 460n, 461 
banderia 15n, 16-17, 20, 34, 40-44, 112, 
126-128, 170, 268, 269n, 343-343, 351, 
357, 397, 423-424, 433, 437, 455 
Banfi, family 457 
Istvan of Alsdlindva 149, 162 
Jakab of Alsélindva 302n, 406 
Miklos of Alsdlindva 35n, 247 
Zsigmond of Alsdélindva 398n 
Banjaluka 21, 31, 364, 419 
Baranya, county of 384n 
Barci, Family 150n 
Bardejov See Bartfa 
Bardi, Istvan 407, 413 
Bartfa 48n, 215, 218, 380 
Basarab 11, Voevode of Wallachia 99 
Basarab 111, Voevode of Wallachia 258-259 
Basarab Iv, Voevode of Wallachia 267, 276 
Basarab v, Voevode of Wallachia 398 
Basle, Council of 78 
Bata 393 
Batmonostor 
Batori, of Ecsed family 406 
Andras 386-387, 393n, 403 
Istvan, judge royal 125, 136, 139 


206-207 
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Istvan, judge royal, voevode of 
Transylvania 34n, 209n, 240, 247, 
257-259, 261, 265, 267-271, 273, 276, 
277N, 281-282, 288, 291-292 
Istvan, palatine, captain of the Lower 
Parts 321, 331-332, 334, 337) 342-343, 346, 
351, 357) 379, 386-388, 391, 393-395, 397; 
400-404, 407, 430, 436, 455 
Laszlo, master of the table 34n, 209n, 
211n 
Batori, of Somlyé family 27 
Laszlo 27n 
Battyanyi, Benedek 457 
Boldizsar, ban of Jajce, viceban of Slavo- 
nia 309, 31, 338, 457 
Ferenc, ban of Croatia and Slavonia 4u, 
419, 424, 430, 437, 441, 459-460 
Gyorgy 386, 407n 
Bayezid 1, Ottoman Sultan 
59-60, 63-65 
Bayezid 11, Ottoman Sultan 39, 278, 
280-283, 287, 289-290, 293, 295, 
297-303, 307, 312, 319, 321, 329-330, 333 
Beatrice, of Aragon, Queen of Hungary 229, 
254, 258n, 260-261, 301 
Bebek, Ferenc 55 
Imre, voevode of Transylvania 149 
Laszl6 149 
Becej See Becse 
Becse 
Becsk, Gyorgy of Szantd 
Beheim, Michael 
135-136, 138-139 
Behram, Ottoman envoy 375 
Behram Pasha, beylerbey of Anatolia 425 
Békés, county of 126 
Bélai, Barnabas, ban of Szérény 343-344, 
361, 370 
Belgrade 6, 9, 13n, 23, 25, 28n, 35n, 47, 
49-50, 70-71, 720, 77-79, 88-92, 94-96, 
99-100, 112, 118, 124n, 154, 170-171, 
174-187, 189-190, 192-193, 195, 197, 202, 
205-206, 208, 222, 226-227, 236, 243, 
248Nn, 249-250, 257, 259, 263, 273, 276, 
278; 279, 287-291, 296, 306, 309, 319, 
321, 329, 331N, 348, 351, 364, 377-378, 
380-397, 399, 404-407, 409, 414-415, 
417, 425-426, 428, 444, 446, 455 


22, 51, 54) 57) 


171, 192, 200-201, 277 
269n 
110N, 124, 125n, 127, 
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Bereg, county of 192 
Berekszoi, Péter 126 
Beriszl6, family 333 
Bertalan, prior of Vrana, ban of Jajce 317, 
324, 337 456 
Ferenc, ban of Jajce 10, 31, 324, 343, 361 
Janos, Serbian Despot, ban of Jajce 332 
Péter, bishop of Veszprém, treasurer, ban 
of Croatia and Slavonia 10, 341-343, 346, 
349-350, 353-354 357) 364-366, 
368-369, 371, 376, 379, 387-388, 398, 
457) 459 
Berry, Duke of 436 
Berzevici, Péter 72 
Szaniszl6 126 
Berzéce 148n 
Besenyé, Pal 72 
Beszterce 200 
Betleni, Gergely 126n 
Biha€ 47, 335, 350, 371, 399-400, 457 
Bihar, county of 27, 126, 315 
Bikszadi, Péter 232 
Bistrita See Beszterce 
Bizerei, Miklés 27 
Black Sea 59, 133-134, 143, 148, 156n, 203, 
330, 377 383 
Blagai, Laszl6. 71 
Bobovac 198, 207 
Bogac 79, 353, 361 
Bocskai, Laszl6 21, 126 
Miklos 20-21, 71 
Bodrog, county of 458n 
Bohemia, Bohemians 22, 30-32, 34, 38, 69, 
79, 83, 169, 174, 181, 193, 210, 229, 236, 
238, 240, 260, 287, 289-2091, 294, 305, 
309, 311-312, 350, 358, 363, 368-369, 
397-398, 401-402, 409, 414, 433, 443 
See also Czechs 
bombards See artillery 
Bonfini, Antonio, chronicler 5, 25n, 29, 98n, 
99, 103-104, 124n, 134n, 142Nn, 155-156, 
158, 160-164, 201, 203, 220, 234, 237-238, 
251-252, 254, 261-262, 267, 269, 271, 
283, 290, 293 
Boraé 83 
Bornemissza, Janos, treasurer, castellan of 
Buda 309, 359, 365, 369, 458 
Bornemissza, Miklés 456 
Bosna, river 15 
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Bosnia, Bosnians 2, 9, 13, 15, 18, 21, 25, 28n, 
35n, 43, 46-47, 66-67, 69n, 78-79, 82, 
97, 104, 107, 133n, 148n, 168-169, 188, 
191-192, 198, 204, 207-208, 212-213, 215, 
217-218, 221-223, 225, 227, 231, 233n, 
236, 240-241, 256-257, 264, 274-275, 
287-288, 293, 295-296, 303-304, 
306-308, 310-311, 316, 320, 323, 333, 335, 
337, 340, 343, 346, 349-350, 353-354, 
361, 364, 376-378, 386n, 395, 399, 401, 
413, 419-422, 425-426, 428n, 451, 453 
Bosphorus _ 60, 65, 106, 111, 114, 122, 129-133, 
138, 158, 346, 425, 452 
Bészérmény 142n 
Both, Andras of Bajna, ban of Croatia and 
Slavonia 295, 325-327, 332, 334-335) 457 
Janos of Bajna, ban of Croatia and 
Slavonia 292-294 
Boucicaut, le Maréchal 57 
Brandenburg, Barbara of (consort of Wladis- 
last1) 301 
George, Margrave of 374n, 386, 410, 457 
Brankovié, George, Serbian Despot 14, 
70-71, 74, 82-83, 85, 90, 102, 107, 110, 
114, 119, 121-122, 129-130, 142, 147, 148n, 
155-159, 166-171, 173, 182n, 189, 191-192, 
226n 
Gregory 
Jovan, Serbian Despot 299n, 310, 312, 319 
Katarina (consort of Ulrich of Cilli) go 
Lazar, Serbian Despot 85, 191-194, 
197-198 
Mara (consort of Murad11) go 
Stephen, Serbian Despot 
194-196 
Vuk, Serbian Despot 


107, 121, 191n 


107, 121, 191n, 


35, 226-227, 
255-258, 267, 274, 276 

Brasov See Brassé 

Brass6 14, 77, 111, 259, 295, 368n, 399 

Bratislava See Pozsony 


Breslau 239, 242-243 
Brindisi 326 
Brinje 293-294 


Brno See Briinn 

Brocquiére, Bertrandon dela 47, 75, 180, 183 

Brodarics, Istvan, bishop of Szerém 430-432, 
434, 436-437, 439-443 

Brinn 242 

Bucharest 259 
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Buda 1, 27n, 48, 50, 53, 55, 58, 74, 79, 84, 88, 
89-90N, 100, 101N, 102, 104, 106-107, 
111, 119, 121, 142-143, 148, 154, 168, 170, 
174-175, 188, 190-191, 194-195, 199, 204, 
206, 213, 215, 217, 221, 223-225, 227-228, 
240-241, 243, 249, 254-259, 265, 275, 
280-282, 289-292, 294-208, 301, 
303, 304N, 306, 309, 311-313, 315-316, 
319-322, 325-326, 333-335, 337-344, 
346, 349, 355, 360, 362, 365-366, 368, 
370-371, 374-376, 380, 385-387, 392, 
395» 398, 402, 406-407, 409, 413, 415, 
418-419, 421-422, 424, 426, 429, 431, 
433) 443-445, 456, 461 
Bulgaria 6, 14, 18, 21, 29n, 54-55, 59, 69, 79, 
82, 104, 122, 129, 132, 151, 159, 171, 204, 
259; 290, 308, 317, 343, 346, 430 
Burgio, Antonio da, papal nuncio _ 5, 411, 423, 
426, 432 
Burg Schlaining See Szalonak 
Burgundy 56-57, 61-63, 121, 129, 143-144 
Buzlai, Bertalan, abbot of Pétervarad 110 
2, 14, 56, 106, 120, 123, 129-130, 
132-133, 203 See also Constantinople 


Byzantium 


Caesar, Julius 259 

Cairo 370 

Callixtus 111, Pope 187, 190, 192, 194-195 

Cambrai, League of 324, 326-329 

Campulung 71 

cannon See artillery 

Capek, Jan m 

Capestrano, Giovanni da 173, 176, 181, 187 

Caransebeg See Karansebes 

Carinthia 296n, 299, 402 

Carniola 236, 299, 332 

Carvajal, Juan de, papal legate 

192, 194, 196, 199-202 
Casimir Iv, Jagiello, King of Poland 30, 148, 
194, 237-239, 241, 284, 287 

Casimir, Polish Prince 238 

Castiglione, Giovanni di, papal legate 173 

cavalry 9-11, 16-17, 22, 29, 33, 35) 37-38, 
43-44, 46-47, 60-64, 97, 102, 110, 12-113, 
18, 128, 130, 135, 137-140, 149-151, 153-154, 
158, 161-166, 185-186, 195n, 196, 202, 210, 
218, 240, 246-247, 257-259, 264, 266-269, 
274-276, 280, 287-288, 290-291, 293, 
295-296, 303, 306, 308-311, 316-317, 320, 


175-176, 190, 
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332, 335, 342, 349-351, 362-363, 370n, 376, 
387, 394N, 395, 398, 401, 403, 409, 414, 420, 
422, 425, 428, 432-434, 436-438, 440-443, 
448-451. See also men-at-arms 
Celalzdde, chronicler 441-442 
Celje See Cilli 
Cenad See Csanad 
Cernohorsky, Dobeé of Boskovice 32 
Cesarini, Giuliano, papal legate 
105-106, 110, 113-114, 120, 122-123, 125, 
128, 130, 132, 134, 136-137, 139-141 
Chalapya 231n 
Chaldiran, battle of 348n, 354 


100, 102, 


Chalkokondyles, Laonikos, chronicler 134n, 
138n, 142N, 150N, 151, 157, 163, 165, 176n, 
184n, 208 

Charles 1, of Anjou, King of Hungary 13, 
15-16 

Charles “the Bold’, Duke of Burgundy 239, 
242 


Charles v, of Habsburg, Holy Roman Em- 
peror 328n, 375, 385, 418, 422 

Charles v1, King of France 56 

Charles vil, King of France 193 


Charles vit, King of France 283, 297 
Ciacova See Csak 
Cibak, Imre, ispan of Temes 415, 423 


Cilli, family 17, 28, 78, 86, 110n, 144, 198 
Barbara, Countess of, Queen of Hun- 
gary 7gn, 86n 
Elizabeth, Countess of 148, 167 
Frederick, Count of 86n, 102, 148 
Hermann, Count of 57, 78, 86n 
Ulrich, Count of 86n, 90, 105, 144, 148, 

159, 169, 173-174, 182n, 189-190, 392 
William, Count of = 57n 

Cilli, town 293 

Cluj-Napoca See Kolozsvar 

Cobor, Imre 300, 414 
Marton 289-290, 319, 321 

Condulmer, Francis, cardinal 121, 143-144 

Constance, Council of 65, 67n 
town 328 

Constantinople 59-60, 132, 151, 168-171, 

178, 183, 186, 202, 204-205, 235, 259, 

275, 294, 297, 298N, 312-313, 319-321, 

331, 333, 343, 362, 366, 372, 374-375, 

393, 408, 419, 424, 426-427. See also 

Byzantium 
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Coronini See Szentlaszlovar 
Corvin, John, Duke (illegitimate son of King 
Matthias), ban of Croatia and Slavonia 
231, 284-285, 287-288, 292-293, 300, 
303-310, 316-317, 319-321, 325, 
335, 459 
Coucy, Enguerrand de 57, 61 
Croatia 3, 6, 12, 25, 27n, 35, 46-47, 67, 78, 
86, 148n, 176, 179, 202, 213, 222-224, 227, 
232, 235, 240, 248, 280, 288, 292-296, 
397, 323, 325-327, 329, 331-335, 
337-339, 341-343, 349-350, 357, 361, 
367-368, 371, 376, 378, 395, 398-401, 
410-411, 418, 421-422, 424, 426, 457 
Csak 55 
Csaki, Laszlé, voevode of Transylvania 72 
Miklés, ispan of Temes, voevode of Tran- 
sylvania 55, 69—70 
Csanad 
Csanyi, Akos 273 
Cseh, Péter of Léva 72 
Csepel, Island of 92 
Csepenyi, Mihaly 218n 
Cseri 342 
Cserég 407 
Csicseri, Zsigmond 124 
Csontos, Janos of Natafalva 218 
Csornai, Mihaly, ban of Szorény 
124, 130, 158, 166 
Miklés 166 
Csornatoni, Tamas 
Csulai, family 28 
Csupor, Akos of Monoszlé, viceban of 
Slavonia 26, 125-126, 150 
Gyorgy 26,125,150 
Pal, ban of Slavonia 67 
Cudar, Simon 108 
Cumans 17, 35, 72 
Curzola, Island of 78, 156n 
Cyprus 289 
Czechs _ 6, 26, 31, 35, 8on, 111, 152, 165, 189, 
246-247, 394-395, 401-402, 406 
See also Bohemia 


104, 200, 201n 


27, 108n, 


108n 


Dalmatia 12, 67, 74, 77-78, 125n, 156n, 209, 
227, 233N, 262, 265, 289, 292, 294n, 
300-301, 304, 324, 326-328, 349, 401n 

Dan 11, Voevode of Wallachia 69-71, 73 

Dan 11, Voevode of Wallachia 99 

Dancs, Pal of Szerdahely 209n 
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Danube — 3,15, 23, 25, 39, 50, 53-55» 58-59) 
64, 68, 72, 74-75, 76n, 80-81, 94, 97, 
102-104, 129-130, 134, 140, 143-144, 149n, 
153N, 154, 156-159, 171, 175-176, 178-180, 
182-183, 189, 193N, 197, 202, 206-209, 
217, 222N, 245-247, 249, 254, 257-258, 
260, 263, 275-276, 281, 283, 286, 
288-289, 295-296, 306, 308, 310, 317, 
335, 348, 366, 377, 379, 383-384, 387, 
389-390, 393-394, 397, 399-400, 406, 
410, 415, 428-430, 436, 443 

Darabos, Janos of Zsuk = 55n 

Dardanelles _ 60, 65, 106, 111, 114, 122, 129-133, 
138, 158, 346, 425, 452 

Davidhazi, Istvan 32 

Davud Chelebi 79, 133n, 151 

Davut Pasha, bey of Bosnia 274 

Dayi Karaca, beylerbey of Rumelia 183 

Debrecen 142n 

Dengelegi, Pongrac 27,125 

Derencsényi, Imre, ban of Croatia and 

Slavonia 292-294, 297n 
Miklés, captain of Szepes 394 

Diakévar 10 

Didsgyér 201 

dispositio 16, 21, 25 

Diugosz, Jan, chronicler _71n, 85n, 88-89, 91, 
100, 102, 108, 122n, 207Nn, 267 

Dobé, Janos of Ruszka 151n 

Doboka, county of 27in 

Dobokai, Miklés 27 

Doci, family 35n 

Ferenc 386 
Imre 35n 
Péter, ban of Jajce 274 
Dolhai, Péter, deputy master of the horse 44 
Dominis, John de, bishop of Senj, and later of 
Varad 125, 136-137 

Donattornya  211n 

Dozsa, Gyérgy 346, 348 

Dracula see Vlad 111 

Dragfi, Bertalan of Béltek, voevode of Transyl- 

vania 247, 296 
Janos, ispan of Temes, judge royal 412, 
414-415, 419, 437 

Dragoman, Pass 118 

Dragon, Order of the 66, 204 

97, 209, 216, 274, 286-287, 339, 
384, 394, 423, 428-431 

Drina, river 15, 215, 217-218, 220, 222, 257, 377 


Drava, river 
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Dubica, county of 333 
Dubogéac  371n 
Dubrovnik See Ragusa 
Durazzo 158 

Dakovo See Diakévar 


Eberau See Monyorékerék 
Edelpéck, Barbara (mother of Duke John 
Corvin) 284n 
Edirne 60, 114, 116, 122, 128, 130-134, 145, 
213N, 215, 275, 344, 360, 367, 419, 426 
Eger, bishop of 41, 414 
town 201 
Egervari, Laszlé, ban of Croatia and Slavo- 
nia 32, 247, 265, 274, 288-289, 292 
Egypt 348, 362, 370, 412, 417, 419, 453 
Elizabeth, of Luxemburg, Queen of Hun- 
gary 48, 85-86, 90, 94, 101-102, 105 
Ellerbach, family 17 
Berthold 218 
Emo, Giovanni 208 
Emékei, Miklés 27, 124, 150 
England 56, 304, 385 
Ercsi 430 
Erdéd 429 
Erdédi, Simon, bishop of Zagreb 366, 398n, 
399-401, 421 
Ernuszt, Janos, treasurer, ban of 
Slavonia 241 
JanosJr 457 
Zsigmond, bishop of Pécs, treasur- 
er 241n, 455n 
Ersomlyé  142n, 192 
Eschenloer, Peter, chronicler 248 
Este, Ippolito d, archbishop of 
Esztergom 305n 
Eszék 384, 429-431 
Esztergom, archbishop of 41, 414 
town and castle 50n, 238, 380n, 412 
Eugene Iv, Pope 85, 106, 111, 132 


Fagaras See Fogaras 

Fancs, Janos of Gordova 

Felféldi, Pal, captain of Belgrade 227 

Felix V, anti-Pope 101 

Felix, of Ragusa 340 

Ferdinand, of Aragon, King of Spain 302, 
304, 324, 326 

Ferdinand, of Aragon, King of Naples 227, 
259-262, 273-275 


150, 151n 
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Ferdinand, of Habsburg, Archduke of Austria, 
King of Hungary 328n, 360n, 385, 
398-399, 409-410, 412, 418, 422, 443 
Ferhat Pasha 377, 403-404, 406-409 
Ficsor, Laszl6 of Csula, ban of Bosnia and 
Szorény 28n 
Firuz Bey 171 
Florence 154n 
Councilof 85n 
Fogaras 263 
Foix, Anne de, Queen of Hungary 301, 313, 
355n 
footmen See infantry 
Foldvar 437 
Forgacs, Imre of Gimes 150 
Janos of Gimes 150 


Fornasi, Dénes_ 108n 
Forr6, Balazs of Szentgyérgy 108n 
Simon of Szentgyérgy 108n 


France 32, 223-224, 280, 296-297, 326-328, 
362, 385, 405n 
Francis I, King of France 1, 375, 385, 418 
Franciscans 80, 133n, 176, 322, 388, 390 
Frankfurt, Reichstag of 171 
Frankopan, family 78, 262, 292-293, 
326-327, 335, 368n, 400 
Bernardin, Count of 289, 294, 333 
Hans, Count of 292-293, 332 
Krsto, Count of 46, 419-420, 422, 436 
Martin, Count of 149, 211 
Stjepan, Count of 211, 224 
Frederick 111, of Habsburg, King of the Ro- 
mans, Holy Roman Emperor 28, 31, 
33, 38, 92, 105, 121, 128, 142, 144-145, 
156, 169, 172-175, 190, 193-194, 197-199, 
203, 205-206, 208, 223, 229, 238-239, 
241-242, 260-261, 273-274, 277n 
Frederick V, of Hohenzollern, Burggrave of 
Nurenberg 57 
Freiburg, Reichstag of 299n 
Friuli 11, 300, 304, 307, 362 
Froissart, Jean 56, 63 
Fruska Gora 406 
Fruzin, son of Tzar Sisman I 79, 133 
Futak 84n, 85, 189-90, 201n, 207-208, 396, 
406 
Futog See Futak 


galleys See ships 
Gallipoli 425 
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Gara 10 
Garai, Janos, voevode of Usora 67, 72, 78 
Laszlé, palatine 26, 94, 167-168, 174, 187, 
196, 198, 202, 403n 
Miklos, palatine 72 
Garazda, Miklés 308 
Gattilusio, Francesco 64 
Gedik Ahmed Pasha 274 
Genoa, Genoese 56, 59, 64, 131, 133 
Geréb, Laszld of Vingart, bishop of Transylva- 
nia 268-269, 271 
Matyas, ban of Croatia and Slavo- 
nia 232n, 277n, 288, 292 
Péter, palatine 305-307, 3-313, 319, 321 
Gereci, Majos 150-151 
Gerendi, Miklés_ 27,108n 
Gerlai, Tamas 126 
Germany, Germans _ 6, 17, 46, 74, 78, 82, 88, 
125, 152, 165, 170, 174, 180-181, 189, 248, 
261, 267, 369, 395, 398, 401-402, 406, 


413, 415, 443 
Gersei, Laszl6 124 
Pet6 124 


Geszti, Janos 181 
Giurgiu 143 
Gnoinski, Lenart 434, 436 
Golubac 22, 25, 53, 65, 70-76, 80, 121, 
195-197, 202, 276 

Gorjani See Gara 
Gorgény 308 
Gradigka 217 
Grassis, Achilles de, papallegate 327 
Graz 199 
Grebeni, Herman 
Greece 29n, 200, 235, 322, 354 
29, 45-46, 183, 237, 249, 332, 355, 
379) 389, 391, 404, 414, 420, 433-434, 
4370 

17, 29, 45n, 46, 48-50, 74, 80, 91, 111, 
118, 140, 151, 154, 178, 181, 183, 185-186, 
211-212, 215-216, 220, 226, 237, 248-249, 
282, 363, 3770, 389, 406, 434, 439n, 441, 
442. See also artillery 
Gurghiu See Gorgény 
Giissing See Némettjvar 
Gyégyi, family 58n 
Gyér 173 
Gyulafehérvar 97, 269n, 271 
Gyulai,Janos 456 


20-21 


gunners 


guns 
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Habsburg, dynasty 86, 261-262, 294 
Hag, FrantiSek, mercenary captain 32, 247 
Hagymas, Laszld of Bereksz6  25n 
Hain Ahmed Pasha 412 
Halil Pasha, Grand Vezir 
Hangacsi, Albert 108n 
Sebestyén 108n 
Hangonyi, Péter, vice-ispan of Temes 150 
Haram 70, 276 
Hateg See Hatszeg 
Hatszeg 291 
Hatvan 10in 
Hatvani, Gaspar 218n 
Haugwitz, Johann von, mercenary cap- 
tain 31, 289 
Hédervari, Ferenc, ban of Belgrade 
391, 393, 398 
Lérinc, palatine 72, 82, 128 
Henry vitl, King of England 385 
Herceg, Rafael of Szekcsd, bishop of Bosnia 


118, 131 


382-383, 


125, 136 
Hercegnovi 225 
Hercegovina 25, 207, 224-225, 298, 312, 323, 


413, 419, 451 
Hersekli Ahmed Pasha, vezir 
Heves, county of 26, 126 
Hidvégi, Balint 108n 
Himfi, Miklos gin 

Hollés 176 

Holy League 328 


312-313, 


Horvath, Damjan, ban of Slavonia 211n, 218n 
Péter 211n 

Hospitallers 59, 283, 354-355 

Hrvoje Vukci¢, Bosnian Voevode 66-67 


Hundi Sultan (daughter of Bayezid11) 312 
Hunedoara See Hunyad 
Hunyad, county of 28, 97, 174, 267 
town and castle 94,144 
Hunyadi, family 12, 192, 329 
JanosJr 94 
Janos, voevode of Transylvania, governor, 
captain-general of Hungary 1, 2n, 5,18, 
26-28, 48, 50, 59, 65, 82, 92-187, 189, 191, 
193, 195, 208, 221, 228-2209, 231, 279, 281, 
323, 349, 382, 425, 447-448, 450 
Laszl6 148, 167, 173, 182n, 189-192, 196, 223 
hussars See cavalry 
Hussites 18, 20, 22, 26, 31, 48, 73, 77-78, 86, 
104 


INDEX 


Ialomita, river 102 

Ibay, river 159n 

Ibrahim Bey, of Karaman 107, 111, 114, 
120-121, 123, 129, 138, 161 

Ibrahim Pasha 4170, 419, 425-426, 428, 
438-442 

Iglau 236 

Ikladi, Mihaly 

llidia See Illyéd 

Tok See Ujlak 

Illyéd 337 

Ilyas Bey 213 

Imrefi, Janos of Szerdahely 248n 

infantry 26, 29-31, 36-38, 44-47, 57, 60-64, 
108, 110, 116, 128, 135, 139-140, 150n, 
151-152, 154, 158, 162-166, 170, 184, 
186-187, 202, 210, 213n, 217-218, 237, 
246-247, 249, 252, 270, 275, 287, 293, 
300, 310, 3171, 349-350, 353, 362-364, 
371, 382, 385, 387, 390, 394N, 395, 401, 
409, 413-414, 419-420, 422-423, 428, 
431, 433, 437, 442-443, 448-449, 457 

Innocent VIII, Pope 283 

Ioannina 77 

Iran 344, 348n, 354 

Isa Bey, Hasanbeyzade 3 

Isa Bey, Evrenosoglu 12 

Ishak Bey 96, 112, 193 

Isidore, metropolitan of Kiev 85 

Iskei, Péter 124 

Iskender Pasha, bey of Bosnia 
307, 314, 316-317, 320-321 

Ismail, Shah —338n, 348n, 354, 360, 376, 378, 
412 


150n 


266, 276, 300, 


Istanbul see Constantinople 

Istria 236, 451 

Isvalies, Pietro, papal legate 
313-315, 319-320 

Italic League 249 

Italy, Italians 5, 8, 17, 23, 106, 147, 172, 175, 
179N, 218, 227, 249-250, 255, 260-262, 
296-297, 325, 329, 361-362, 410, 423 

Ivan, Stratsimir, Bulgarian Tzar 59 

Izladi See Zlatitsa 


303-304, 


Jagiello, dynasty 1, 4-5, 25, 27n, 28, 37, 44, 
49-50, 284, 286n, 287, 296, 328, 349, 
358, 382, 416, 420, 422, 427, 433, 446, 
454-455, 461-462 
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Jahja Pasha 390 

Jajce 9,13, 34, 43) 47) 49, 79, 207-213, 
215-217, 220-221, 228, 235, 253, 279, 288, 
290, 293, 300, 310-312, 315-317, 320, 329, 
331N, 338, 349, 353, 355) 357, 360-361, 
364, 368-371, 395, 399, 419-421, 424, 
426, 458, 460 

Jaksi¢, family 35, 351 

Dimitar 267 


Jovan 276 
Jambol 133 
Janberdi Ghazali 375 
janissaries 60, 62, 102, 126, 134, 138-139, 


161-163, 165-166, 182, 184, 186, 259, 290, 
354, 378, 389-390, 392, 419, 425-426, 
432-433, 437-438, 441-443, 448-450 
janissary agha 182, 186 
Jankafi, Janos of Osi 271n 
Janos (of Zredna, known as “Vitéz”), bishop of 
Varad, then archbishop of Esztergom 5, 
142, 171, 194, 198, 203, 211N, 233, 238, 240 
Jakcs, Janos, ispan of the Székelys 72 
Janos, bishop of Pécs (aka Janus Pannoni- 
us) 211N, 212n, 233, 238 
Jaszok 72 
Jdioara See Zsidévar 
Jem, Ottoman Prince 


280, 283, 297, 299 
Jeremias, castellan of Golubac  71n 
Jerusalem 362 
Jezero 338, 364, 370 
Jihlava See Iglau 
Jiskra, Jan, captain of King Ladislausv 28, 
31, 86, 105, 107, 121, 128, 145, 149n, 169, 
192, 194, 196, 201, 203, 205, 210 
John Albert, Jagiello, King of Poland 38, 284, 
286-289, 296, 298n, 299-303, 316n 
John 111, of Hohenzollern 57 
John vir Paleologus, Byzantine Emper- 
or 106, 121, 129, 131, 143n 
John, Count of Nevers 56-57, 61, 64 
John, King of France 1 
Jolsvai, Leustak, palatine 
J6zsa, Janos of Aranyan 
Julius 11, Pope 324-329, 333, 345 


58, 64 
218n 


Kaffa 257 
Kalldi, Janos 209n 

Pal, court knight 209n, 21n 
Kalnik See Nagykemlék 
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Kalocsa, archbishopric of 78, 126n, 240n, 
407N, 423, 428 
Kanizsai, Gyorgy, ban of Belgrade, and later of 
Croatia and Slavonia 324, 456 
Laszl6 179, 198, 218 
Laszl6, voevode of Transylvania 
Kapolcsi, Mihaly 202n 
Karaca Pasha, beylerbey of Anatolia 
136, 138 
Karaman, Emirate of 
315 
Karansebes 176, 415 
Karlovi¢, Ivan, Count of Krbava, ban of Croa- 
tiaand Slavonia 46, 310, 332-333, 370n, 
398-400, 402, 410-411, 422, 457 
Karolyi, Family 150n 
Kasim Pasha 321 
Kasim Pasha, beylerbey of Rumelia 
u8 
Kassa_ 48n, 88, 215, 218, 286, 393, 459 
Kastrioti, George see Skanderbeg 
Hamza 193 
Kasztellanfi, Gaspar, viceban of 
Slavonia 
Gyorgy 457 
Kecer, Ferenc 456 
Keglevic, Petar, ban of Jajce 
4ign 
Kemalpasazade, chronicler 
439-440, 442 ; 
Kende, Miklés of Csula, ban of Sabac 
28n 
Kenyérmez6, battle of 37, 267-273 
Kerecsényi, Gyorgy 456 
Kesert, Mihaly, bishop of Bosnia 384 
Keve, county of 78, 92 
townand castle 74, 92, 158, 171, 176, 195, 
201-202, 276 
Kezebegh, of Vidin 2 
Khosrev Bey 383, 440 
Kilia 69, 148, 257, 281-283, 299 
Kinizsi, Pal, ispan of Temes, captain of the 
Lower Parts 32, 247, 265, 267-271, 
273, 275-277, 282, 287-288, 290-292, 
295-297, 334 
Kisbocskéi, Simon 108n 
Kisnikapoly 55, 143, 401 
Klis 224, 227, 350, 395, 400, 411, 413-414 
Knin 12, 293, 329, 332, 344, 398, 400, 457 


296n 


135— 


107, 120, 129, 157, 241, 


112-113, 


100-102 


3710, 399, 


267, 269, 


INDEX 


Knyez,Tamas 37n 

Kocalsa Bey 265, 269-271 

Kolcsey, Ferenc, Hungarian poet 

Kolozsvar 386, 431 

K6lpény 20in 

Komino, Araniti 154 

Komotin 300 

K6rmocbanya 344n, 380, 386 

Koréula See Curzola 

Korneuburg 32, 282 

Korégyi, Janos, ban of Macsé 

176n, 179, 183 

K6rés, county of 232n, 430 
town 231, 378 

KoSice See Kassa 

Kosovo Polje, battle of (1389) 


230n 


168, 169n, 


51, 160 


battle of (1448) 9, 27, 94, 119, 124n, 139, 
159-166, 179, 436, 450, 453 
Koszorivar 288 
Kotor 353 


Kovacs, Istvan of Miskolc 

Kovin See Keve 

Krass6, county of 55, 78, 92 

Krbava, battle of 280, 294, 297, 326 

Krbavski, Karlo, Count 292-293 

Kremnica See Kérmécbanya 

Krujé 157 

Krupa 399 

Krusevac 75n, 80-82, 86, 96, 113, 126, 171, 
275-277, 378, 428n 

KruSi¢, Petar, captain of Senj 

Kunovitsa 18 


370 


371 413 


401, 410 

Kupinovo See Kélpény 

KurSumlija 158 

Kutasi, Lukacs, deputy captain of the Lower 
Parts 363 


Kupa, river 


Lab, river 160-161 
Labatlani, Gergely 
Janos 26n 
Lackfi, family 58n 
Ladislaus V, of Habsburg, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, Duke of Austria 31, 86, 88, 
89n, 92, 94, 101, 105, 107, 142, 144-145, 147, 
169, 171, 173-175, 182, 187-194 
Ladislaus, King of Naples 66 
Ladislaus, the Saint, King of Hungary 
Lamberger, Friedrich 21n 


203n 


240 


INDEX 


lance (as military unit) 16, 21, 25, 27, 57, 79, 
107-108, 123-124 

Lagva, battle of 67 

Latoy, river 97, 267 

Lazar, Serbian Prince 51 

Lazarevié, Stephen, Serbian Despot 
60, 64, 66, 70-71 

Lebanon, Peter of, maronitemonk 412 

Leo x, Pope 345, 354-355, 361-363 

Lépes, Gyorgy, bishop of Transylvania 98 


14, 51 


Levaé 310-311, 317, 320 
Lévai, Laszl6, “Cseh” 125 
Lipova See Lippa 

Lippa 291 

Livno 228 


Loben, Melchior von, mercenary 
captain 247 
Lécse 296, 297n 
Long March (1443-44) 
444 
Lonyai, Miklés 108n 
Lorant, of Inke, family 407, 413n 
Loreto 271 
Losonci, Benedek 
Istvan 20n, 55 
Laszl6 125 
Lotru See Lator 
Louis 1, “the Great”, of Anjou, King of 
Hungary and Poland 8, 15-6, 18, 35, 52, 
57n, 58n, 66, 86 
Louis 11, Jagiello, King of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary 1, 4, 6, 38, 286, 326n, 328n, 355, 
358-359, 362-370, 371N, 374-376, 
378-380, 384-387, 392-395, 397-405, 
409-414, 418-419, 421, 423-424, 
426-427, 429-432, 434, 436-437, 
439-440, 442-443, 445-446, 460, 462 
Louis x11, King of France — 300, 302, 304, 324, 
326-327, 329 
Lower Parts (partes inferiores) 37, 194n, 201, 
236, 265, 268, 272-273, 279, 287, 290, 304, 
310, 317, 319, 321, 324, 363, 379, 381, 404 
Lukacs, provost of Eger 213n 
Liitfi Pasha 442 
Luxemburg, dynasty 54 


28, 105-120, 141, 171, 


149, 162 


Macedonia 157 
Macedoniai, Istvan 108n 
Macs6 12-13, 51-53, 66, 92, 94, 168, 181, 201 
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Madeleine, of Valois (bride of Ladislaus v) 
193 
Magyar, Balazs, voevode of Transylva- 
nia 242, 275 
Mahmud Chelebi 
Mahmud Pasha 194-195, 197, 220, 226n 
Majos, Péter 37n 
Majtényi, Mihaly 248n 
Malatesta, Sigismundo 216n 
Malkog ogullar1 263, 310 
Mamluks 56, 287, 348, 355, 362, 453n 
Mandelos See Nagyolaszi 
Mantua, Council of 199-200 
Maramaros, county of 27 
Marcali, Dénes 55 
Imre, ispan of Somogy 86, 95, 108, 128n, 
149 
Janos 80-81, 86 
Miklos, ispan of Temes 55 
Markos, Laszl6_— 211n 
Marmara, Seaof 289 
Maros, river 268, 342, 387 
Marosszentimre 98 
Maroét 406 
Maréti, Janos 20, 58, 66-67, 71 
Mary, of Habsburg, Queen of Hungary 328n, 
360n, 385, 409, 443, 460 
Marzio, Galeotto, chronicler 445 
Matthias, Hunyadi, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, Duke of Austria 1, 4-5, 13, 15, 
18, 26n, 27n, 28-40, 43, 46, 48n, 49-50, 
103, 110n, 133N, 144, 149, 167, 191, 193-265, 
271-284, 286-287, 289-290, 292, 301n, 
302, 312, 320, 323, 325, 334, 357) 358-359, 
368, 380-381, 395, 416, 445, 450-451, 
453-455, 460-462 
Matucsinai, Gabor, archbishop of 
Kalocsa 257-258 
Maximilian, of Habsburg, King of the Ro- 
mans, Holy Roman Emperor 38, 
40n, 284, 286-287, 289, 292n, 294n, 298, 
299N, 301-302, 304, 324-329, 345, 355, 
359, 361-365, 367-369 
Mehmed Bey, Mihaloglu 428n 
Mehmed Bey, of Silistra 398-401 
Mehmed I, Ottoman Sultan 21, 66, 68 
Mehmed 11, Ottoman Sultan — 6, 39, 47, 
88, 120, 122, 130-131, 145, 168-171, 173, 
175-176, 178, 182-188, 192-194, 197-201, 


101n, 118, 125 
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203-207, 213, 215-217, 221-222, 224-227, 
235-236, 241-242, 244n, 245, 250, 
254, 256-263, 265, 273, 275-276, 278, 
280-281, 445, 451, 453-454, 462 
Melstica 118 
men-at-arms 16, 29, 35, 41, 43-44, 56, 61, 
64, 136, 1238-139, 151, 154, 162-163, 209, 
215, 249-250, 275, 296, 313, 316-317, 
343-344, 364, 394, 409, 414, 433, 437, 
441. See also cavalry 
Mefilit Giray, Tatar Khan 330 
Mesih Pasha, vezir 312 
Mezid Bey 96-100, 102, 104 
Michael 1, Voevode of Wallachia 69 
Mihailovi¢, Konstantin 10, 182, 184n, 186, 
212n, 229n, 450 
Mihal ogullar1 263 
Mikcsc, Miklés 231n 
Milan 302, 325 
Milogevo 222 
Mircea 1, Voevode of Wallachia 54-55, 59, 
68-70 
Mircea 11, Voevode of Wallachia g9n 
Modrus 292, 307, 420 
Mohacs, battle of 1-2, 5-6, 9, 18, 46, 49, 65, 
94, 165, 285, 309, 357, 416, 431-446, 
460 
town 394-396 
Mojsi (Majos), Péter 27 
Mokrin see Szentelt 
Moldavia 6, 14, 55, 148, 151, 174, 235n, 242, 
258, 260, 281-283, 289, 298n, 299, 310, 
321, 324N, 330, 332, 369, 423, 426 
Moldavia, bishop of 218n 
Mongols 3, 8, 450 
Monoszlé 393, 430 
Monyorokerék 43 
Morava, river 25, 74, 80, 159n, 176, 259, 276, 
306 
Moravia, Moravians 26, 31, 235-238, 242, 
247, 249, 264, 191, 402, 406, 433, 443 
Moré, Gyorgy of Csula, ban of Belgrade and 
Sabac 28n 
Janos 3091 
Mihaly, viceban of Belgrade 
Péter 297 
Morea 197, 209, 216, 300 
Morgai, Janos 391 
Morovi¢ See Marét 


382, 391 


INDEX 


Moscow 345, 418 
Moslavina See Monoszl6 
Munkacs_142n, 458 
Mukachevo see Munkacs 
Murad 1, Ottoman Sultan 51, 151, 160-161 
Murad 11, Ottoman Sultan 65, 69, 75, 77, 
82-85, 88, 89, 90, 91, 96, 100-101, 105— 
107, 111-112, 114, 116, 118-123, 129-135, 
139-140, 145, 147, 155-159, 161-162, 166, 
168-169, 191n, 443; 453 
Mustafa Pasha 389 
Mutnoki, family 28 
Istvan 28n 
Mihaly 28n 


Nadasdy, Tamas 273 
Nagy, Balint of Pest 37n 
Nagybanya 142n 
Nagykemlék 222 
Nagylak 387 
Nagymihalyi, Albert, prior of Vrana 
71 
Gyorgy 124 
Nagyolaszi 408 
(Nagy)szeben 14, 77, 83, 192, 248, 291, 308n, 
344 
Nagyszombat 
(Nagy)varad 5, 58, 78, 122, 240, 279, 282-83, 
288, 295, 331, 335 
Naples 1470, 302, 325 
Narenta, river 224-225 
naszad See ships 
Nehéz, Péter of Korompa, court 
familiaris 218n 
Németi 142n 
Némettjvar 199 
Nesri, chronicler 263 
Nicholas V, Pope 94, 148, 154, 167, 173 
Nicopolis Minor see Kisnikapoly 
Nicopolis, battle of 1, 6, 9, 21, 55-56, 60-65, 
67, 72, 75-76, 95, 106, 120, 453 
castle 9, 55, 59-60, 129-31, 134, 143, 290, 
317 
NiS 112-114, 18, 158-159, 378, 428n 
Nitra See Nyitra 
Nova Raéa See Racsa 
Novo Brdo 14, 95, 121,173 
Nuremberg, Reichstag of 398, 410, 413, 458 
Nyarasapati, Gyorgy 126 


20n, 


26, 170 


INDEX 


Nyitra, castle 238 
county of 26-27, 94, 124, 150n 


Obrovac 293, 370n 
Obuda, Kalman of 37n 
Odessa 330 
Olah, Balazs, viceban of Belgrade 
392-93 
Olesnicki, Zbigniew, bishop of Cracow 85, 
101n 
Omer Bey, of Sofia 112 
Omis 86 
Ongor, Janos of Nadasd 
Oradea See (Nagy)varad 
Orhan, Ottoman Prince 
Orjahovo 59 
Orros, Gyorgy, of Serjén, vice-ispan of 
Arad 27, 124, 136 
Orsova 58, 399, 415 
Orszag, Janos 80-81 
Lérinc 42 
Mihaly, palatine 237 
Osijek See Eszék 
Ostrovica 83, 398, 411 
Otogéac 371 
Otranto 274-275, 326 
Ozora, Pipo of (Filippo Scolari), ispan of 
Temes 20-21, 23, 66-67, 69-70, 78 


382, 390, 


21m, 247-248 


129-130, 133n 


Padova 325-326 
Pakrac See Pekrec 
Paksi, Gaspar, ban of Belgrade 351 

Janos, treasurer 371 

Mihaly, ban of Belgrade 351 
Palaiologina, Helena 193, 195 
Palanka See Haram 
Pallatio, Andreas de 128, 133-135, 138, 448 
Paloci, Laszl6, judge royal 2u 

Simon 108 
Pannonius, Andreas 
Panyi, Péter, master of the horse 27, 150 
papacy, papal 194, 221, 225, 228, 231, 235, 

249-250, 259, 302, 320, 385, 409, 411, 413 

Parlagi, Gyorgy, court knight 209n, 211n 
Pasqualigo, Pietro 327-328 
Pataj 379, 386 
Paul 1, Pope 221, 223-225 
Pavia, battle of 1, 375n 
Pazardzhik 16 


125n, 140n 
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Pécs, bishop of 459 
chapter of 42, 384n 
224, 260, 311, 395, 423 
pecunia exercitualis 41-42, 44, 340n, 
356-357, 3670, 379, 455 
Pedro, Prince of Portugal 71 
Pekrec 
Pekri, Lajos 335 
Peloponnese 209 
Pera 131n 
Pérellacé see Prepolac 
Perényi, family 126, 326 
Imre, palatine, ban of Croatia and Slavo- 
nia — 41, 314N, 324, 326, 334-35, 337-341, 
343, 350, 360, 364-366, 456-457 
Istvan 218 
Miklés 126 
Miklos, master of the horse 72 
Péter 398n, 414, 437, 442 
Perneszi, Pal, viceban of Slavonia 
Persia See Iran 
Pest, county of 126 
town of 174-175, 304n, 346, 422, 443-444 
Pét 50, 383, 399, 415 
Petar Balsa, Duke of Saint Sava 312-313, 456 
Peter rv, Aron, Voevode of Moldavia 174 
Pétervarad 84n, 85, 172, 196-197, 206, 209, 
211N, 249-250, 296, 393-396, 402-404, 
406-407, 413, 419, 422-423, 426, 
428-429 
Petnehazi, Family 126 
Peté, Janos of Gerse 379n 
Pettau 293 
Philip, “the Bold’, Duke of Burgundy 56, 64 
Philip, “the Good”, Duke of Burgundy 106, 
171, 173 
Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius see Pius 11 
Piri Mehmed Pasha, grand vezir 377-378, 
383-385, 388-389, 391, 428n 
Pirot 114, 18,171 
Pius 11, Pope 154n, 156-157, 159, 163, 165, 171, 
199, 203-204, 208, 217-218, 229 
pixidarii See gunners 
pixides See guns 
Pliva, river 212 
Plovdiv 60, 112, 114, 158, 287, 425-26 
Poéitelj, castle 225 
Podébrady, Bartholomew of, Duke of 
Miinsterberg 326 


town 


209, 211 


218n 
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Catherine of (consort of King 
Matthias) 229 
George of, Governor, then King of Bohe- 
mia 30, 33, 173, 193 235, 237, 261 
Victorin of 326 
Podmanicki, Laszl6 
Pogany, Zsigmond, ispan of Maramaros 458 
Poitiers 1 
Pojajena de Jos See Pozsezsin 
Poland, Poles 6, 14, 31, 35, 56, 58, 71n, 85, 86, 
89, 101, 107, 110, 119, 128, 136, 190, 207n, 
210, 238-239, 298n, 299N, 330-331, 341, 
345) 378, 394, 409, 412, 416, 418 
Pongrac, Andras 207, 211n, 218 
Janos, voevode of Transylvania 
211, 218, 258n 
Poroszl6é 201 
Portugal 190, 304 
Pozsega, county of 
400 
Pozsezsin 276 
26, 48n, 77, 96, 101, 149N, 154, 242, 
249, 282-283, 329n, 350, 353, 386, 411, 
413, 431 
Prague 79-80, 171, 191, 312, 402 
Prepolac 158 
Pristina 160 
Prokuplje 158 
Provadija 133 
Prusac 349 
Prussians 57 
Ptuj See Pettau 


211n 


207-08, 


10, 15, 233n, 346n, 371n, 


Pozsony 


Raéa_ 217 

Racibérz See Ratibor 

Racsa 430 

Radivoj, anti-King of Bosnia 78-79 

Radoslavi¢, Radi¢ 21 

Radu 1, “Praznaglava’, Voevode of 

Wallachia 70-71 

Radu 111, Voevode of Wallachia 205 

Radu v, Voevode of Wallachia 399-401, 430 

Ragusa, Republic of 96, 98, 107, 222, 227 

raiders 1,10, 79, gon, 98, 166, 201n, 231n, 
232, 233N, 235, 256, 267, 271-72, 274, 
276, 277N, 289-90, 295, 299, 311, 317n, 
332-33, 363, 367-68, 371, 376, 408, 428, 
451. See also akinji 


INDEX 


raiding, raids 3, 6, 8-11, 15, 17, 22-23, 29, 
33) 35) 39) 43, 46, 52-53, 55, 65, 67, 69, 
72,77) 79-80, 82-83, gin, 92, 96-97, 
99, 103-04, 143, 158, 171, 174, 176n, 181, 
188, 192, 193N, 195N, 201N, 202, 203n, 
204, 207-08, 217, 222, 231-33, 236, 240, 
243, 253, 256-64, 266-67, 273, 275-77, 
278-80, 288-89, 291, 293, 295-99, 
307-1, 314-15, 319, 323-24, 327, 329, 
334-35) 338-39, 341, 343, 346, 349, 353, 
361, 367, 370-72, 374, 378, 386n, 388, 
392; 399, 402-03, 407-08, 414-15, 420, 
436, 445, 451, 453-54 
Rakos, Plainof 314 
Ramocsa, Boldizsar of Szeretva, court 
familiaris 218n 
Rangone, Gabriele, bishop of Transylvania, 
then of Eger, chancellor 245-247, 
251-254, 256 
Raskai, Balazs, magister tavarnicorum 329 
Gaspar, ispan of Temes 414, 423, 440, 442 
Ratibor 242 
Ratkai, Benedek 456 
Laszlé6 456 
Ravaszdi, Péter 27,150 
Ravenica 71 
Raydaniyya, battle of 362 
Rednek 408 
Regensburg, Reichstag of 170, 172 
Régi, Ferenc, castellan of Esztergom 407n 
Rhodes 280, 395, 397, 401-403, 405, 417, 
446 
Richard 11, King of England 56 
Rikalf, Zsigmond of Tarké = _218n 
Rohonci, Istvan 108n 
Rohr, Bernhard von, archbishop of 
Salzburg 261n 
Roman Empire, Holy 56, 189 
Romanians 
Rome 


107, 269 
65, 76, 170, 190, 192, 255, 327, 345, 366, 
374) 412, 418, 423 
Rozgonyi, Gyorgy, ispan of Pozsony, judge 
royal 72, 128 
Istvan, ispan of Temes 
76n, 80 
Janos 224 
Laszlé, captain of Belgrade 276 
Osvat 26 


44, 71-72, 740, 75, 


INDEX 


Péter, bishop of Veszprém 
80 
Sebestyén 149, 166, 179, 196, 201 
Simon, bishop of Eger, chancellor _ 107, 
125-126, 128, 134n, 136-137 
Rumelia 32, 60, 112, 130-131, 137-138, 147, 158, 
178, 236, 252, 259, 263, 265-266, 290, 
346, 351, 372-373, 378, 438-441 
Rupert 11, Count Palatine 57 
Sabac 9, 13, 34, 35, 49, 229n, 236-237, 
243-255, 257-258, 260, 265, 279, 
287-289, 331N, 332, 341-342, 351, 
377-378, 380, 382-385, 386n, 395, 
428n, 436, 460 
Sadeddin, chronicler 180 
Safavids 348, 355, 370, 412, 426 
Sagi, Balazs 150 
Salm, Nicholas von 436 
Salona 413 
Samobor 222 
Sandalj Hrani¢, Bosnian Voevode 66 
Santimbru See Marosszentimre 
Sarajevo see Vrhbosna 
Sarkany, Ambrus 431 
Benedek, court familiaris 
Bertalan, court familiaris 
Saros, county of 126 
Sasvari, Gyorgy 248n 
Sasvari, Mikléds 248n 
Satu Mare See Németi See Szatmar 
Sauci Bey see Davud Chelebi 
10, 15, 53, 67, 96-97, 169n, 179- 
180, 185-186, 189, 197, 203n, 207-208, 
211, 217-219, 224, 232-233, 236-237, 245, 
250, 256-257, 263, 274, 287, 289, 333, 
336-337, 350, 353, 384-385, 389-390, 
392, 401, 406-408, 410, 420, 423, 425, 
428 
Saxons (of Transylvania) 


218n 
218n 


Sava, river 


12, 98, 111, 114, 123, 
176, 267, 269, 281, 308n, 342, 344, 360, 
386 

Scardona 288 

Schneidpéck, Hans 377n 

Schwendi, Lazarus von 450 

Scolari, Filippo See Ozora 

Scutari 

Sebenico 


241-242 
111, 288, 293 
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Sebes See Szaszsebes 
Segesvar 11, 258n 
Sehabeddin Pasha, beylerbey of Rume- 
lia 102-105, 113N, 131, 134n, 135, 162 
Selim I, Ottoman Sultan 278, 329-330, 
333-335» 337-346, 348, 353-355, 
360-362, 366, 369-370, 372, 374-375, 
436, 446, 453 
Senj 224, 292-293, 332, 341, 349, 413 
Senta See Zenta 
Serbia, Serbs 2, 6, 14-15, 18, 21, 23, 25, 35, 
51-54, 60, 64, 66, 71, 75n, 81-84, 92, 
95, 104, 112, 119, 121-122, 122, 129, 133n, 
141, 145, 147, 156n, 159, 168-169, 171, 175, 
188, 191-200, 202, 206, 208-209, 213n, 
221, 225-227, 231, 240-241, 275, 288, 
295-297, 304, 306, 309-310, 341, 346, 
390, 393, 453 
Severin See Szérény 
Shipka Pass 60, 131 
ships 50, 64-65, 72, 74-76, 80, 91, 106, 121, 
129, 131, 134, 143, 176, 178, 180, 183, 187, 
200, 205, 220, 245, 248-249, 251-252, 
257, 275-276, 289, 377-378, 383-384, 
406, 426 
Sibiu See (Nagy)szeben 
Sibrik, Laszl6 of Szarvaskend 407n 
Osvat of Szarvaskend 407n 
Sighisoara See Segesvar 
Sigismund, Jagiello, King of Poland 199, 
333-335, 338N, 341N, 345, 349, 355, 359, 
362, 364-365, 367, 369, 385, 401, 405, 
418 
Sigismund, of Luxemburg, King of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Holy Roman Emperor 4-6, 
8-9, 12-13, 15, 18, 20-25, 34, 47, 51-80, 
82, 91-92, 95, 106-107, 168, 204, 227-228, 
240, 286, 302, 324, 395, 461-462 
Sikl6s 325-26 
Silesia 31-32, 238-39, 242, 247, 250, 329 
Silistra 143 
Sinan Bey, of KruSevac 
Sinj 350 
Sinope 203 
Siria See Vilagosvar 
Sitnica, river 159 
Sixtus Iv, Pope 241, 245, 250, 253-254, 260, 
274-275, 282n 


75, 2 
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Skanderbeg (George Kastrioti) 130, 145, 147, 
154-156, 158-159, 175, 193, 226 

Skopje 275 

Skradin 337, 398, 400 

Slankamen See Szalankemén 

Slavonia 3, 10, 12-13, 32, 41-42, 48n, 67, 78, 
89-90n, 97, 101, 108n, 136, 144, 148, 176, 
179, 196, 201, 203, 213, 215, 218, 222-224, 
227-28, 231-33, 236-37, 240, 243, 248, 
260, 265, 272-75, 279-280, 287-88, 
292N, 294, 296, 299, 305N, 312, 325-326, 
332-335, 339-41, 348, 350, 353, 364, 368, 
378-379, 381-382, 386, 393, 398-399, 
401-02, 410-1, 415, 419-21, 424, 429-30, 
456-60 

Slovakia 194n 

Smederevo 9, 25, 80, 84-85, 89, 105, 112, 

121, 167-168, 178, 195-196, 198-201, 

206, 227, 235, 243-244, 246, 253-255, 

259-260, 275, 289, 291, 296, 303, 306, 

309, 319, 333, 341, 343, 351, 362, 380, 

383, 392 

112, 114, 116, 118, 158, 171, 215, 226, 290, 

377) 425 

Soimos See Solymos 

Sokol 222, 335, 337, 340-341, 343-344, 

346 
Solymos 28, 35n 
Somi, Gaspar 344 

Jozsa, captain of the Lower Parts 304- 

306, 308-309, 314, 317, 319-321, 324, 
334-335) 344 
Somogy, county of 27, 96, 110, 123, 248, 

407 
Somogyvar 
Sopron 386 
Sorgo, Pasquale de 
Sotin see Szata 


Sofia 


306, 335 


150N, 151, 154 


Spalato 64 

Spirandi¢, Pavle, ban of Croatia 227 
Srebrenica 194, 220, 256 

Srebrenik 13, 67n, 97, 101, 216, 220, 223, 228, 


3310, 335-338, 340-41, 343-44, 346, 357, 
395) 415» 457, 460 
Sremska Mitrovica See Szavaszentdemeter 
Stalaé 80 
Stanimaka 114 
Stein 284n 
Stephen DabiSa, King of Bosnia 54 
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Stephen Ostoji¢, King of Bosnia 78 
Stephen Tomaé, King of Bosnia 168, 189, 192, 
194, 197-198 
Stephen Tomasevi¢, King of Bosnia 
203-204, 206-208 
Stephen, “the Saint’, King of Hungary 
193, 233, 280 
Stephen, the Great, Voevode of Molda- 
via 242, 245, 247, 257-258, 260, 276, 
281-282, 299, 324n 
Stephen, Voevode of Moldavia 55n 
Stibor, of Stiboric, voevode of 
Transylvania 58-59 
Styria 145, 261n, 277n, 283, 296 
subsidy See taxation 
Siileyman Pasha, beylerbey of 
Rumelia 241-242 
Siileyman, “the Great”, Ottoman sultan 1, 
361n, 372, 375-378, 383-385, 388-389, 
391-393, 397, 399, 402-403, 409, 
411-413, 417-419, 422, 424-429, 437, 
439-444, 454n 
Sulyok, family 382 
Sumen 132 
Svetigrad 157-158 
Sweden 345 
362, 410, 433 
Syria 348, 362, 370, 375, 453 
Sibot see Alkenyér 
Szabolcs, county of 27, 126, 143n 


197-199, 


1,15, 


Swiss 


Szakolyi, family 27, 351 
Pal 108n 
Péter 108n, 201n, 207n 


Szalankemén 183, 257, 391, 402, 405-406, 
410, 417, 428 
Szalatnok go 
Szalkai, Laszld, bishop of Vac, then archbish- 
op of Esztergom, chancellor 357, 359, 
366, 409, 421, 459 
Szalénak 378 
Szapolyai, family 12 
Borbala (consort of King Sigismund of 
Poland) 349 
GyGrgy 334, 436 
Imre, treasurer, ban of Slavonia and 


Croatia 211n, 213, 217-218, 220, 222, 
234, 240, 255 

Istvan, palatine 32, 44, 234, 274, 283, 289, 
291 


INDEX 


Janos, voevode of Transylvania, later King 
John of Hungary — 308, 331, 334, 340-343, 
346, 349, 351-353; 357, 359, 365; 379, 
383, 387-388, 393-395, 397, 399-402, 
404, 413-415, 419, 424, 430-431, 434, 
436-437, 443, 455, 459 
Szaszsebes 267, 379 
Szata 217 
Szatmar, county of 27, 150n, 209n 
town 142n 
Szatmari, Gyérgy, bishop of Pécs, then arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, chancellor 326, 
334, 340-341, 357, 360, 402, 407, 412, 
458n, 459 
Szavaszentdemeter 201n, 233n, 236, 384, 
407-408, 413n, 422 
Szécsi, Dénes of Felsdélindva, archbishop of 
Esztergom 26, ggn, 211 
Tamas 149 
Szécsi, Jakab of Rimaszécs 126 
Szeged 54, 84, gon, 111, 121, 167, 171, 176, 
195-198, 205, 217, 221, 340-342, 379, 
387, 423 
Székely, Janos of Szentgyérgy, ban of Dalma- 
tiaand Croatia 108n, 125n, 149 
Tamas, of Szentgy6rgy, prior of Vra- 
na 125n,196 
Székelys 12, 17, 35, 41, 83-84, 94, 98, 127, 136, 
269 
Székesfehérvar 
288, 434 
Szentelt 387 
Szentgyérgyi, Cecilia 76 
Péter, voevode of Transylvania 
308-309, 317, 319 
Zsigmond 218 
Szentlaszl6var 23, 72, 195, 201-02 
Szentmikldsi, Pongrac 82 


88, 213, 227, 247, 260, 286, 


14N, 305, 


Szepes, county of 25n, 215, 223, 349 
Szerém, county of 207, 233, 380 
Szerémség 3, 53, 243, 315, 384, 386n, 391, 401, 
406-409 
Szilagyi, Erzsébet (mother of King Matth- 
jas) 124, 195n 
Jusztina 204n 
Laszl6 191 
Mihaly, captain of Belgrade, ban of Slavo- 


nia and Macsé, governor of Hungary 124, 


181, 189-203 
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Szinyei,Janos 218n 
Szobi, Janos, castellan of Buda 
Mihaly 27n 
Péter, ban of Croatia 27n, 218n 
Szobocsina, Janos Selk of 21 
Szolnok, county of 192 
town 201 
13, 21, 23, 28, 35n, 52-53, 68-70, 
77-78, 84, 94, 290, 317, 3310, 332, 
342, 380, 395, 399, 414-15, 419, 
458, 460 


26, 27n, 150 


Sz6rény 


Tagliacozzo, Giovanni da 
187n 
Tahi, Janos, ban of Jajce, then of Croatia and 
Slavonia 337, 371M, 410-411, 419-421, 424, 
437 
Talléci, family 78, 86, 91, 94-95, 145, 382 
Frank, ban of Sz6rény and Slavonia 78, 
80, 86, gon, 97, 100-101, 125-126, 134n, 
135-137, 149 
Janos (Jovan) captain of Begrade 
100, 145n 
Matko, ban of Croatia and Slavonia 74, 
76, 78-79, 86, 89n, 90, 97, 100-102, 108, 
125, 128, 145n 
Tamasi, Henrik 71, 125 


178n, 181, 183, 


91,95, 


Laszlo 71 
Tamerlane 65 
Tarcai, Janos 43, 46, n8n, 316-317, 420 


Targoviste 148n 
Tari, Gyorgy 26 
Rupert 149 


Tarnovo 54, 60, 131 

Tata 70, 241, 327 

Tatars 299, 310, 330, 332, 378, 418, 450 

taxation 12-13, 32, 40-42, 54, 67, 85, 89, 
107-108, 120, 123, 148-149, 173, 196, 209, 
215, 232, 235, 238, 240-241, 243, 246, 
250, 255, 260, 282, 291, 294, 296, 302, 
305-306, 309, 311-312, 319-320, 330— 
332, 338-340, 342, 344, 349-351, 353; 
357-358, 360-361, 363-364, 366-368, 
371, 374N, 379, 381, 386, 396-397, 400, 
402-404, 411, 414-415, 424, 427, 449, 
454-459, 461 

Tegzes, Laszlé of Bacska 

Telegdi, Istvan, vice-voevode of 

Transylvania 291 


211n 
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Temes, county of 13, 21, 23, 25, 27-28, 42, 55, 
108, 124, 150, 192, 333, 342, 404 


ispan of 13, 41, 53, 55, 66, 79, 94, 296, 308, 
332, 334) 357 
river 53 
Temeshelyi, Dés 108n, 126 
Laszl6  108n, 126 
Temesk6z 53-54, 79, 176, 207, 240, 336, 339 
Temesvar 21, 54, 58, 84, 99, 168, 176, 190, 197, 


257, 265, 268, 273, 276-277, 288, 296, 
342, 344, 403n 

Teoéak, county of 223 

TeSanj 335, 337, 340-341, 343-344, 346 

Tétény 385n, 387 

Tettauer, Wilhelm, mercenary captain 31 

Teutonic Knights 25, 78 

Theodosie, Voevode of Wallachia 398 

Thessaloniki 70, 77, 157 

Thrace 116, 354 

Thuréczy, Janos, chronicler 
98-99, 122, 149, 162 

Ticin grad See Unac 

Timisoara See Temesvar 

Timok, River 130 

Tirgoviste 259 

Tisza, river 72, 201, 258, 404, 415 

Titel(rév) 84, 396, 422 

Todevac, castle 222 

Toldi, Laszl6 126 

Miklés 8n 
Tolna, county of 20, 94, 108, 384n 
town 206, 305-306, 364, 387, 392n, 393, 

427, 429, 459 

Tomori, Pal, archbishop of Kalocsa, cap- 


64-65, 76n, 91, 


tain of the Lower Parts 137, 388, 404, 
406-407, 413-414, 419, 422-423, 426-433, 
436, 438-443 

Torda 123 


Torok, Balint, ban of Belgrade 382 
Imre, ban of Belgrade 351, 382-83 

Torék, Mihaly 4ign 

Torontal, county of 124n 

Trajan’s Gate 116, 425 

Transylvania 3, 12-14, 21, 27-28, 41, 55, 58n, 
63, 69-71, 77, 79, 83, 94, 96-103, 108, 111, 
127-128, 136, 142, 148n, 174, 176, 188-189, 
192, 196, 201, 204-205, 206n, 233, 
245, 252, 258, 263, 265, 267-269, 273, 
279-282, 288, 291-293, 295-297, 308, 


INDEX 


310, 315, 317, 319, 330-332, 334, 340, 342, 
346, 353, 357, 366, 379, 386, 393-394, 
399-400, 414-415, 423-424, 426, 430, 
444, 451, 458 

Trau 349 

Trebizond 203 

Trémoille, Guillaume dela 57 

Guydela 57 

Trencsén, county of 248 

Trnava See Nagyszombat 

Troppau 240 

Turahan Bey 12-114, 16, 18, 163 

Turda See Torda 

Turnu Magurele See Kisnikapoly 

Turoci, Benedek, master of the janitors 

Tursun Bey 184n, 216n 

Tutrakan 143 

Tuz, Janos of Lak, master of the janitors, ban 

of Croatia and Slavonia 
Osvat, bishop of Zagreb 
Tuzséri, Laszl6 126 
Mihaly 126 
Tvrtko 11, King of Bosnia 78-79 


211n 


224, 227 
227, 315 


Udbina See Krbava 
Ugocsa, county of 248 
Ujbécs 55 
Ujlak 104, 187, 217, 220, 394-395, 406 
Ujlaki, Istvan 72n 
Lérinc, Duke of Bosnia 13, 49, 288, 297, 
310, 364, 394, 400, 406, 413, 429, 457 
Miklés, voevode of Transylvania, King of 
Bosnia 26-27, 72n, 92, 94—96, 104, 
106-107, 108n, 123-124, 128, 149-150, 168, 
179, 181, 191-192, 196, 198, 211n, 222-224, 
227, 247, 429, 459 
Una, river 289 
Unac 308, 310 
Ung, county of 124 
Unrest, Jakob, chronicler 252 
Upori, Laszl6  218n 
Usora 67,104 
Uzun Hasan, Turkoman Prince —133n, 236, 241 


Vac, bishop of 459 


Vadi, Filop 27, 108n 
Vaja 333 
Vajai, Pal 125n 


Valea Alba, battle of 258 


INDEX 


Valké, county of 
Valpé 430 
Valpovo See Valpé 
Varasd, county of 231n, 410 


15, 52, 94, 223, 233, 384n 


town 457 
Varazdin See Varasd 
Vardai, Ferenc, bishop of Transylvania 458 

Istvan, archbishop of Kalocsa 

227 

Janos 458n 

Mihaly 150 

Mihaly, royal chamberlain 388n 

Miklés 151n 

Pal, bishop of Veszprém, treasurer 

458 

Simon 247 
Varkony 201 
Varna, battle of 1, 9, 21, 65, 119, 123n, 124n, 

134-141, 144, 151, 161-162, 163n, 269, 279, 
323, 409, 437, 450, 453 

town 134, 141, 257 
Vas, county of 264, 459 
Vaska 430 
Vaskapu, Pass (Transylvania) 
Vaslui, battle of 242 
Veglia 292 
Vejteh, Mihaly of Bobal 
Venice, Venetians 


211N, 219, 


374, 


97, 99, 267 


25n 
5, 11-12, 20—21, 32, 44, 
49, 56, 59, 77, 106, 111, 120-121, 129, 143, 
147, 155, 158, 204, 208-210, 212, 216-217, 
221, 223-225, 227-228, 229n, 230-231, 
235-236, 241, 249-250, 255, 259, 262, 
265, 280, 288, 292, 294-295, 300-304, 
309, 312-315, 319-320, 322, 324-329, 331, 
339) 344, 349, 355) 372; 374, 3770, 378n, 
385, 401, 408, 412, 418-419, 422, 454, 455n 
Verbéci, Istvan, palatine 44, 360, 368, 417 
Verdce 209 
Verona 325 
vessels See ships 
Veszprém, bishopric of 365n 
county of 94 
town 306 
Vezsenyi, Laszl6, master of the horse 
Vicenza 325 


211n 


Vidin 9, 59, 70, 81, 99n, 104, 112, 130, 136, 158, 
168, 171, 205, 317, 319 

Vienna  48n, 85, 169, 191-192, 230n, 283 

Vienne, Jean de, admiral of France 57 


Vilagosvar 142n, 209n 
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Vimercati,Taddeo 297 
Vinac See Koszortvar 

Vintu de Jos See Alvinc 

Vio, Tommaso de, papal legate 
Virovitica See Veréce 


4ll—412 


Visegrad (Hungary) 339-340 
ViSegrad (Bosnia) 257 
Vitanovié, family 248n, 251n 


Vitéz, Janos of Kamarca, bishop of 


Veszprém 142n 
Vitovec, Jan, ban of Slavonia 198, 203, 206, 
211, 218, 222, 224 
Janos, count of Zagorje 247, 252 


Vizaknai, Miklos, deputy governor of Transyl- 
vania 99,173 
Vlad 1, Voevode of Wallachia 54-55, 58 
Vlad 11, “Dracul’, Voevode of Wallachia 66, 
80n, 96, 99n, 128, 130, 141, 204 
Vlad 111, “the Impaler” (Dracula) Voevode of 
Wallachia 204-205, 247, 255-256, 
259-260 
Vladislav 11, Voevode of Wallachia 
169 
Vladislav, Duke of Saint Sava 
276, 312 
Vojkfi, Mikléds 400 
Vojsali¢, Matija, Hrvatini¢, King of 
Bosnia 257-258 
Vrana, Hospitaller priory of 71, 78, 144, 145n, 
213, 341, 410, 421, 457 
Vranduk 79 
Vrbas, river 15, 212, 216, 420 
Vrdnik See Rednek 
Vrhbosna 78, 274-275, 299, 310, 317 
Vréac See Ersomlyé 
Vukéié, Stefan, Duke of Saint Sava 86, 148n, 
175, 206, 222, 224, 312 


148, 156, 


211, 222, 228, 


wagenburg 29, 46, 48-49, 111, 16-118, 134, 
136-137, 140, 154, 161-162, 164, 248, 316, 
317, 434, 436 

Wallachia 6, 14-15, 18, 20n, 21, 54-55, 
58-59, 61, 63, 66, 68-73, 75, 77, 
79) 92; 97) 99-100, 102, 132, 136-137, 
143, 147-148, 151 (voevode of), 158, 
162-163, 168-169, 174, 205, 241, 245, 
254, 256, 259-260, 263, 265, 267, 
270, 276, 289, 297, 321, 353, 366, 
369, 378-380, 394, 397-401, 
413-415, 446 
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Wavrin, Jean de, chronicler 
105, 128n, 138-40, 151n 

Wavrin, Waleran de, admiral 
142-144 

Wenceslas, of Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, 

Holy Roman Emperor 54 

Wiener Neustadt 
409-411, 413 

Witold, Grand Duke of Lithuania 73 

Wladislas 1, Jagiello, King of Poland and 
Hungary 1, 21, 26-27, 48n, 85-86, 
88, 89, 90, 92, 94, 96-97, 100-103, 105, 
107, 1—114, 117-123, 125-126, 129-136, 
138-143, 150N, 157, 279, 409, 443, 450 

Wladislas 11, Jagiello, King of Bohemia and 

Hungary 4, 30, 38-40, 49n, 133n, 

237-240, 264, 273n, 284-291, 293-306, 
309, 311-316, 319-322, 324-329, 331-347, 
350-351, 353) 355» 359) 361, 370, 415, 445, 
453) 455» 458, 460, 462 

Wroclaw See Breslau 


98n, 103, 104n, 


131, 139, 


30-31, 172-173, 208, 


Yakub Pasha, bey of Bosnia 
Yunus Bey 350 


293-294 


Zagreb, bishop of 456-457 
bishopric of 78, 144, 213, 227, 333, 338, 
349, 365 
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chapter of 42, 232n, 304n 
county of 232, 368n, 401 
town 48n, 335, 338, 415 
Zala, county of + 264n 
Zalavar, abbot of 393 
Zawisza Czarny, z Garbowa 73, 76 
Zay, Ferenc 391-392 
Zdenc 231n 
Zemplén, county of 
Zemun See Zimony 
Zenta 387 
Zimony 180, 383-384, 389, 428 
Zizka,Jan m1 
Zlatitsa Pass 
Zélyom 380 
Zopa, Péter, of Berekfalu, vice-ispan of So- 
mogy 27, 123 
Zrinski, Petar 232 
Zvolen see Zélyom 
Zrnov (Avala) 195, 208, 321, 351-53, 357; 


126, 218 


116, 119, 425 


360, 383 
Zsegnyei, Janos 179n 
Zsibéd see Alkenyér 


Zsidévar 28 
Zsoldos, Gyorgy 403n 
Zsuki, family 27 
Zvecaj 
Zvornik 


212n 
216-223, 384 


